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METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 


OF AMERICA, 
PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 
, William Mas: n, Mus. Doc., A.C.M., 
1 Albe Ross Parsons, A.C,M 
LD -, fv ven 
\ I Parsons. I 7ce- President 
Ha kk es ‘ 1 Vice-President 
R. Hunt Woodman, Organ Department 
Frede k C. Packard, Oferatic Director 
John C, Griggs, LL.D., Ph.D , Musical Director 


Residence eer for ~— from a distance. 
( sent on appli Address 
H. W. GREENE, Sec’y and Treas., 


19-21 EK, 14th STREET, NEW YORK, 





Professional Cards. 








canta ssional Cards payable strictly inadvance, 








Miss NINA BERTINI-HUMPHRYS, 
SOPRANO 
ments for ¢ 


i7 Eas 


Orat ) T 
New York. 


oncert 
t 2ist Street 


Open to Engags 
Opera Address 


GEORGE SWEE' 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


iS7 5th Avenue, New York 





ANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 


BARITONE. 


FR 





5 8M Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue 
New York 
Dr ARL MARTIN, 
BASSO, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York 


HE NRI F ALC KE, 
Piano Virtu 


MONSIEUR 


















Fir Prize of the Paris Conservatoire Lessons 
in | » Playing and Theory M. Falcke speaks 
English, German and Spanish Address, 165 
Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris 
Mi and Mrs. CARL ALVES 

\ al Instr rs 
1146 Park Avenue, near 9Ist Stree New York 
Mr. FRITZ GIESE, 
Violoncellist 

Ca c x red for Concerts, Musicales and a 
mited nu ver of Pupils t ason Apply for 
Dates, Terms, & te MAX BACHERT, 

Everett House, New York 
Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 

Comfy er and Teacher of Voice ar 
Organ Hours at Residence et 
tol, St 49 West 20th Street (Church of 
the Holy Communion), New York 
Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 

Tenor 
Conce Oratorio and Vocal Insir ‘ 
1S We I 1 Ave., near #WthS 
Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CuLTuR} 
ITALIAN METHOD 
Har in Hall, 5th Avenue and 19th S 
New York 
ORTON BRADLEY, M. A., 
< I R AND Sol PIANIST 
I r Piano or Orat« ,a O 4 
c I terms, &« iddress 
174 We Mth Street, New Y k 
PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 
H ( , Ana sa 
I Ir I a 
Goon! of **Complete Musics 
\ G Analy é Harmony 
I and] nt ‘Music a a 
Language, & Lock Box 916, CHICAGO 
Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND, 

Professor at the SCHARWE VNKA CONSERVATORY 
r Pian Theory and tures 

Private Stud one Let nox Avenue, New York 








EMILIE 


BENIC DE 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


SERRANO, 


Prima Donna. 


SIGNOR CARLOS A, 


Musical Conduc 
VOCAL INSTITt 


SERRANO, 


‘tor. 


rE, 


With branches in Piano and Harmony 


N.B 


Complete vocal instruction 


and develop- 


me nt of the voice from the beginning to an artistic 


finish. Répertoire and choral b 
rano would accept the direction 
323 East 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


l4th Street, 


ranches. Sig. Ser 
of a choral society. 


New York. 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
51 East 87th Street, New York. 
Mme. L. CAPPIANIT, 
Vocal Culture 
23 West 39th Street, New York. 
M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 
Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching October 1 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


PHILIPP ROTH, 


Tirtt 








V ioloncel ke 1080, 
Author of the ioloncello School,”’ published 
by Breitkopf & Hartel, receives pupils. 
84a Liidzow Str., Berlin, Germany. 
Miss. AMY FAY, 
Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD 
33 West dist Street » Nev w York. 
CORA LINDSEY-LAUDER, 
Voice Culture and Piano. 
2U2 37th Street, Chicago, Il 
CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 

Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church 
Or io, Concert eae 
Studio, Music Hall ,57th St. and 7th Av., New York 
Mme. LABLACHE, 


Vocal Instruction 





r terms address New York Conservatory of 
112 East 18th Street, New York 
V.W. LAUDER, 
Pianist, Essayist, Lecturer 


Studio, 174 Wabash Avenue, 


AL BE R ro L 
No. 147 East 18th Stree 


Instrt 





1} and Dramatic Art 


AURENC 


Chicago, Ill. 


E, 
t, New York. 


iction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 


Mr. J]. F. VON DER HEIDE, 
Vocal Instruction 
Particular attention to the English language in 
song Address, STEINWAY HALL 
Studio : 26 East 23d Street, New York. 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perf 


ecting the Voice 


123 West 39th Street, New York. 
Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 
BASSO—Concert, Oratorio 
21 Music Hall, Boston 
Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 
Mezzo Soprano. 
Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
reacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, 
Vocal and Physical Developmeiuit 
Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Ora 


»and Opera 
Studio: 123 West 39th 
JOHANNES MIERSCI 

PAUL MIERSCH, 
Violin and ’Cello Vi 


Street, 


SS 


New York 


rtuosos, 


Willaccept Concert Engagements; alsoa limited 
mber of pupils Address, 
120 East 26th Street, New York. 
GUSTAV BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
1348 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
HARRISON MILLARD, 
Vocal Instructor, 
19 East 14th Street, New York 
WALTER KAUFMANN, 


Violoncellist and 


{ 7 TOtk 
110 East 70th 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAP 
Representative of La 

Vocal Teache 

Ognotz and Walnut Lane S 


College Glee Club 


Residence: 


408 South 18th Street, 


Teacher, 


Street, New York. 


E RTON, 
mperti, 

r. 

Mawr 


Bryn 


hools, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





GUSTAWV HINRICHS, 


VocaL Stupio; 


OPERA 


A SPECIALTY 


124 East 23d St., New York City. 


WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS. 











FRANK VAN DER STUCKEN’S 


LATEST COMPOSITIONS. 
TrvVwo BSBONGS FOR SOPRANO. 


Me in the Summer 


(b) 


(a) “O Come with 


Night ” (*O Komm mit mir in die Frit lingsnacht ”’) 
“FKallih! 


Fatlah!” 


TEREE MAGE CHORUSES. 


(a) © Mother ” ( Mutter”). 


(b) “A Heart That Is Thine Own” (“Lass Nicht von Einen Herzen”). 


(ce) * Two Faithful Hearts ” (“ Zwei Treue Herzen”), 


| fe ____ SOLD AT LEADING MUSIC STORES. at 


Mme. CLARA POC \LE-KING, 
The Celebrated Dramatic Contralto. 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
The Hetherington, 
571 Park avenue, New Yor« 





MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone 
Culture. 


Mr. 


Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
10i West 86th Street, New York 


WILLIAM COU RTNEY, 


Concert-Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 











MME. MU RIO-C E LUI, 
Vocal Instruction 
18 Irving Place, New York. 
Mr. ALBERT PARDO, 


Tenor. 


Can be secured for Concerts and Musicales 
for Dates and Terms to MAX BACHERT, 
Everett House, New York. 


TIDDEN, 
Pianist. 


ember 15 care of THE 
New York. 


Apply 





PAUL 


Address from Dec MUSICAL 


COURIER, 19 Union Square, 


WM. H. RIEGER, 


TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 
Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Vocal Culture, 
71 East 52d Street, New York. 7 
Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Deve oe nt and Complete Education of 
the Voice 3 West 39th Street, New York 


Miss L. 





WHEELWRIGHIT, 

TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER. 

Care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, New York. 

IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 

1494 Tremot.t Street 

Miss LILLIE BERG’S LAMPERTI 

VOCAL SCHOOL. 


Aizerica's recognized authority on L is rit 


Mr. 


soston 


FOUNDED 1880. 


His accompanist and under teacher, with special 
certificates. 
CONCERT, CHURCH, ORATORIO, OPERA. 


Pupils prominent everywhere. 

Special course for Teachers with Diploma Cir- 
cular 12 West 60th Street, New York 

Brooklyn Studio, 154 Montag , Wednesdays 
W. E. MAC CLYMONT, 

CONCERT ORGANIST, 

Will receive engagen ents for Recitals, Organ 
Openings, & and is prepared to accept pupils 
for instruction in Piano and Organ. Accompanist 
for Vocal Teachers and Concerts a specialty. For 
Terms, Dates, &c., address Mr. Wm. E. Mac 
Clymont, 158 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CARLOS HASSELBRINK, 
Vio.in 

escoms wivenan Siblia 
106 anc d 108 East 23d Street, 


ue st 





Virtuoso. 
and Ensemble Playing 
New York. 


W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 
SINGING MASTER, 

Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE 

OPERA.—ROles passed or restudied 


OR. ATORIO. 
citative and 
CONCERT, 


Be st traditional renderings of Re- 
Aria in the standard cratorios. 


Suitable répertoire formed, display 


FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate School of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New York 
CLARENCE LUCAS, Mus. 
Of the Conservatoire of Paris, 
Composer and Teacher. 


Bac., 


France 


CLARA ASHER-LUCAS 
Of London Philharmonic Concerts, &c., 
Solo Pianist 
Board per year, $250. 
Terrace, Regent’s Park, N. 
London, England 
FRANK ELMORE, 
Baritone Vocalist, 
Voice Specialist and Teacher of the 
ing. 12 East 15th Street, 
CONRAD WIRTZ, 
Pianist and Teacher, 
Professor of Piano at Grand Conservatory 


Private Studio: 21% Seventh | Avenue, New York 


LU DW IG DORE R, 


Pianist and Teacher in the 


19 Portland Wes 


Art of Sing 
New York. 


higher art of Piano- 





forte Playing, especially for the works of Bach, 
3eethoven (last Sonatas) and Liszt (Correct 
Phrasing.) Daily, between 12 and 2 
1062 Halsey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
LYMAN BRACKETT, 
PIANO, ORGAN AND CONDUCTING, 
152 Tremont Street, Boston 


Chickering Hall Building 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. Authorized Teacher 
Leschetizky Method. 
No. 9 Music Hall, 57th St 


Studio: and 7th Ave. 


Mme. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 
Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 
Mrs. GE RTRU DE LU THER, 


SOPRANO 
Oratorio and Song Recitals 

Lessons in Singing 
41 East 2ist Street, 


FLORENZA b’ARONA, 


LAMPERTI AuTHORITY (Elder) 
Eleven years student (certificated) and 
Donna of the principal opera houses of the world 


Concert 
New York 


MME. 


Prima 


Instruction from foundation to stage Hours 
arranged for Professionals and Teachers, 
124 East 44th Street, New York 


SERENO R. FORD, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory 


30x 564, Stamford, Conn 


and Mrs. THEO. J TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 





Mr. 


151 East 62d street, New York. 











ing to the best advantage the individua 
characteristics of each singer 
Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists un- 
familiar with the language 
Studio: 78 Fifth Avenue 
Reception Hours: 1to3 P.M. 
Mr. | RU DOL F KING, 
Pianist. 
V Ke ttenbriic kengasse 7, Vienna, Austria 


Miss" ROSA LINDE, 
Contralto. 
Terms and Dates address Henry Wolfsohn, 
331 East 14th Street, New York 
PERLEE V. JERVIS, 
Teacher of the Piano. 

Mason's Touch and Technic 

. Studio: Carnegie Music Hall, 


ELIZABETH 
CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere, London. Jocal Culture, Lessons in Har- 
mony and Counterpoint. 1 P. M. to3 P. M. 

230 West 59th Street, New York. 


HE # ENE von DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 
Address care Steinway Hall, New York. 


For 


Mr. 


; New York. 
Mrs. 


CARYL FLORIO’S 
Practical }{armony. 


A new work on Elementary Harmony—a simple but 
comprehensive treatment of the subject. Music Teachers 
and Students will find it complete in every detail. 
Price, $2.00 per co 

Key To Fiorto’s 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 E. 9th St., New York ;215 Wabash Ave.,Chicago. 


THE GEORGE M. GREENE 
VOCAL SCHOOL 


Combines the advantages of able instruction, 
approved methods and a refined musical home, 
Pupils fill prominent positions. Special train- 
ing for those desiring to teach, 


-_— Harmony, $2.00, 





Circulars sent on application, Address 
GEORGE M. GREENE, 








425 West 22d Street New York. 
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The Virgil Practice Clavier. 


‘*DgAR SiR—I have been much pleased with 
the PRACTICE CLAVIER, and its use has convinced 
me of its superior qualities as an instrument for 
the technical part of piano practice.” 








“ The most useful and complete ally of the piano 


in existence.’’ 





‘* The Practice CLAVIER is an unerring monitor and guide.” 
LOLOL LOLI LAA AA kl ll ll a” 


Claviers rented at a distance with privilege of purchase. 


and new Illustrated Catalogue. 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CoO., 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 


‘*The principles of touch involved are entirely 
correct and meet my full approbation. 
quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and as a means for silent practice, 
it is excellent.” 
Wishing you great success, I am cordially yours, 


Yours truly, 
I. J. PADEREWSKI. 





For ac- 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 


WILLIAM MASON, 


Send for rental purchase plan 





Professional Cards. 


LOVELL BROWN 


(Mrs. Dexter), 


Teacher of Pianoforte Playing and Harmony. 
Address, Chickering Hall, New York. 


MARIE 


PROF. RIV ARDE, 
Vocal Art. 


30 East 23d Street (Madison Square). 








RICHA RD T. PERCY, 
Accompanist and Concert Organist. 


Organ Oratorio Accompaniments a specialty 
With F. E. Bristol, Room 27, Carnegie Music Hall. 





GENEVRA JOHNSTONE BISHOP, 


Soprano. 


Oratorio, Concert, Recitals 
2505 Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 
WILLIAM H. LEE, BariTONE, 


Late of American, Emma Juch and 
Clara Louise Kellogg Opera Companies 
Concerts and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 98 Fifth Ave., Room 7, New York. 
( Tuesday s and Saturdays. ) 





CARL ‘BRUC KHAUSE N, 
Concert Pianist. Pupil of Barth, Berlin High 
School, of Joseffy and of S. B. Mills. Will receive 


agements and pupils. 
— ’ POF ulton Street, Brooklyn. 
EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Author of * Truths of Importance e to Vocalists,’ 
‘Voice Training Exercises,”’ ‘‘The Voice from 
a Practical Standpoint,” ‘: Vocal Reinforcement,” 
&c. Summer Term at Round Lake, N. Y. 
Studio, 36 East 2d Street, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 
Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. . 
Address, 346 East 87th Street, New York. 
Le VINSEN, 


CARL 
Vocal Instruction. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 


EDWARD M. YOUNG, —=» 


Baritone, 
(Conductor of Boonton, N. J., Choral Union), and 


Mrs. EDWARD M. YOUNG, 
Mezzo Soprano, 
Instruction in Voice Culture and Piano. 
Studios: Morristown, N. J., and at Lauter’s, 
Broad St., Newark, N. J. Concert Engagements. 
DAVID WILLIAMS, 
Solo Tenor Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church 
Church Festivals, Oratorio, and Ballad Concerts. 
106 West 106th Street, New York. 


WALTER PETZET, 
Pianist and Composer, 
169 East 69th Street. 








Home Studio: 


Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Il. 
Senp ror CATALOGUE. 


MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 








WILLIAM H, SHERWOOD, Piano, 
CALVIN B. CADY, . Piano. 
VITTORIO CARPI, Vocal. 
CLARENCE EDDY, . Organ. 

Violin. 


S. E. JACOBSOHN, 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, . Harmony, &c. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rrez on 
application. 





Established 1881. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL, 


FOR THE 


HIGHER ART OF PIANO 
PLAYING. 


297 East Indiana Street, CHICAGO. 





Established in 1867. 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


education after the 
European conserva- 


Thorough musical 
methods of foremost 
tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time. 

Young ladies in the home department are 
under the personal supervision of the direc- 
tress, For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence 8Sts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
HERMANN WOLFF, 


Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin. 





Agency Founded 
1879. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; ’ the Bechstein Hall, 
Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 


Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High Scheel), 


DRBSDWAN, GwRMARN YT. 
Thirty-eighth year, 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whem fer 
Theoretical branches are Felix Driiseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Pref. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano, Prof, DUring. 
Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole, Sherwood, Tyson-Welff, Mus. 
Doc,,&e.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fihrmann, Music Director HSpner, Organist Janssen; for String 
and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are 
Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Gritzmacher; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fritul. ves 
Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl. Orgeni, Ronneburger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singe: 
Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c. Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or sing/e 
branches, Principal admission times, beginning of Apriland beginning of September. Admission grante¢ 
also at other times. Prospectus and full list of teachers at the officesof Tux Musica: Counter and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Direeter. 





and School of 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL wuviic rertormance 


26 WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
SPECIALTIES: Technic, Foundational Instruction, Advanced Piano Study, Training for Public Perform- 


ance, the Preparation of Teachers, Pian st’s Harmony Course. 
MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, - - - - DIRECTOR, 


Assisted by competent Teachers trained in the Special Methods employed. 





THE BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


1331 SOUTH BROAD STREET.) 51511 ADELPHIA. PA 


716 NORTH BROAD STREET, 5 
GILBERT R. COMBS, Director. 


Thorough and Complete in Every Department. All Branches Taught. 30 Eminent Professors, including 


GILBERT R. COMBS, Piano Deetens HUGH A. CLARKE, Mus. Doc., Theoretical De t. 
EMIL GASTEL, Vocal Department EDWIN ATLEE BRILL, Violin Department. 
JOHN W. POMMER, Jr., Organ Depnrtment. 
Unequaled Free Advantages. Complete Band and Orchestra Department, 
For terms, hours, catalogues dnd full particulars, address GILBERT K. COMBS, Director, 
1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





COLOGNE-ON-THEH-RHINE. 
TEH CONSERVATORY OF' MUSIC. 


FOUNDED IN 1850. . 
PRINCIPAL; PROFESSOR DR. FR. WULLNER 


The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all orchestral instruments) ; 
second, Vocal ; and third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 

The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing. and (4) operatic singing. There is aleoa 
training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are classes for Italian, German, 
literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), ensemble singing, musical dictation, a 
cution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conductiug, &c., &c. Teaching staff consists of thirty-two teachers. 
Summer Term commences April 1; Winter Term September 16. Next entrance examination takes place 
April 1, at the College (Wolfstrasse 3-5). The yearly fees are 300 “marks ($75) for piano, violin, viela, 
violoncello classes ; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks ($100) for solo singing. 
For full details apply to the SECKETARY, 


WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


HAGEN, HEINRICH & DUNHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


CORNETT PIANOS, 


§25, 527, 529, 531 W. 24th STREET, NEW YORK. 


ISAAC L COLE & SON “°c, 


PIANIST, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Applications, Correspondence and New Musie te 


be sent to 
And Importers of 


Concert Direction, HERMANN WOLFF, 
FANCY WOODS, 
$26 and 427 East Eighth St., Bast River, 


vow son DORA V. BECKER, 


CONCERT VIOLINISTE. 

















d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno d’Al- 
bert, Mile. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 

Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 

Apply for Catalogues. 


RICE MUSICAL STRING COMPANY, 


Nos. 157, 159 & 161 W. 29th Street, 


FOR TERMS, &c., ADDRESS 
1348 Lexington Ave., New York, 


N. SIMROCK, Berlin, Germany, 


Original Publisher of BRAHMS’ and 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 


« Musical Strings, « 








NEW YORK. 








GRAND 


Dvorak’s Works, 


CHEAP EDITION. 


7th Regiment Band, 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Thia renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
tated advantages of years of successful operation. 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instrumental 
. Harmony, ae. yl 
Blocution and tic Art, Foreign 

Drawing and Painting. Students have the use as a 
scenery, pipe organs, harp, 


fully appointed e, with 
oan es equal to 10 lessons 


library and other free advan‘ 


per week. For particulars address 


B, EBERHARD, Mus. Doe,, President, 
The Grand Ceonservatery of Music, 








New York. 


142 West 28d St. 


N. G. S.N. Y., 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


Address, 25 Union Square, New York City. 


BAYN E’S BAND. 


69th Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y 





WM, BAYNE, Bandmaster, 
58 Third Ave., 





Music furnished for Balls, Lodges, Clubs and Private 
Parties. 


| or singly at 75c. each. 
| receipt of amount by money order. 


|THE CELEBRATED FOUR SYMPHONIES OF 


JOHANNES BRAHMS, 


| arranged for Pian», four hands (only Original Edition), 
| are now to be had in one volume at the low price of 


$2.50, 


Will be sent, postage free, upon 


The cost of these Symphonies in the American 
Reprint Edition is $s. 


“DAS DEUTSCHE LIED” (The Ger- 
man Song) four books (containing 107 songs) at 7s5c. 
each. 








_* 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
































FARIBAULMT, 


THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PIANO CO 


MInwn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 








Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 

a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 

the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market. 
We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 

WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 

New York, 
















shaved. 
Foot East roth Street, 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Strest, NEW YORK. 


REGINA! 


PATENTED, 


The REGINA is the first and only Music Box 
manufactured in the United States. 





sacred melodies by means of indestructible 
metallic tune sheets. 

The REGINA excels in purity and volume of 
tone as well as general Gurability. 

The REGINA has a clock work whose parts are 
interchangeable throughout, and repairs, i 
any, will not cause the trouble and expense 
always experienced with imported music 
boxes. 

The REGINA can be furnished in any style 
and size for Parlor or Concert use ; in uprigh 
artistically ornamented case connected with 
a hall clock,or as automaton with money 
drop attachment. 


THE REGINA MUSIC BOX CO. 


20 Morris St., Jersey City, N. J. 














CHEMICAL EDENELLS, CHINESE, SILK AND COPENHAGEN 


STRiIN Gs, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CHR. CARL OTTO, 
MARKNEUKIRCHEN, SAXONY, GERMANY. 


All kinds of Musical Instruments and 
parts thereof. 


Collection of — mening, at the on Exposition, 


BOOSEY & CO., 2235" 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. Songs, Church Services, Etc., Etc. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUES. 


BHOCH @ 80K, Lenten Rngiend. 3 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 
NEW YORK. 








Publishers of the latest Songs and 
Ballads by the most eminent com- 
posers and the famous 


"3 BOOSEY EDITION 





JAMES BATH, London, England. 
‘Martin Piano Trucks, 


PATERSON & SONS, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
AUFFERMANN’S 
THE ONLY PRACTICAL TRUCK MADE. 
For catalogues and prices address 


STAINED VENEERS, 


234-238 East 43d St.. New York. SIOUX CITY, IA. 





The REGINA plays thousands of popular and | 
| High Grade Organ Makers, 





STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 
GEO.STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


WAREROOMS: 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 
Qualities and Ex- 


~ PIANOS quisite Tone, witha 


38 YEARS’ HISTORY. 


They are known everywhere and are univer. 
sally respected for their inherent merit. 


914 to 923 Broadway, Albany, N. Y, 





Have an enviable 
record for Durable 


1855. 


MARSHALL 
& WENDELL 


WwW 
e ; 


if you will give us a chance by ordering a sample. 
Organs sell and satisfy, — 


THE ANN ARBOR ORCAN CoO., 


ANN ARBOR, MICH, U.S. A. 





may be able to show you a thing or two about Organs 
Our 


- 











GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE THE PUBLIC FOR FIFTY-FIVE YEARS, ANB 
UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 


WHICH ESTABLISH THEM 


Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 
Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 











NEW YORK. 
148 Fifth Avenue. 


WASHINGTON: 
817 Pennsylvania Ave, 


BALTIMORE: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 


‘CUNNINGHAM PIANO 












» PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 









RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITORY : 
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RUDOLPA GEMUNDER, 


Son 


ait Sk rare CR 


“AvGvst MARTIN GUAUNDER, 


+ GEMUNDER 


frances =e 


Avcver GcmUNoER. 








pote a. 


ee — es | 


NEW YORK, 





15 Est or xr 


Near S™ Ave 


TRADE MARK, REGISTERED. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE UPON APPLICATION. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


Established 1850. 


The Carl Barckhoff 
Church Organ Company, 


— BUILDERS OF — 


Church Organs, 


Salem, Ohio. 


= fe fm i= 


mi 





Owing to our large facilities, we are enabled 
to fill all orders promptly and in comparatively “233 ‘e- 
short time, if desired. 4 








ESTABLISHED 1879. 


LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BiGcH GRADE 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 


Agents Wanted. Send for Catalogue. 
MARIETTA, OHIO. 





alboin 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


The Baldwin Piano Co., 
GILBERT AYE. and EDEN PARK ENTRANCE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 


ACTION 
MACHINERY, 


Boring Lathes with all necessary Chucks, Pinning 
Machines, Gluing Machines, Circular Cutters, Bridle 
Tip Punches and all other Special Machinery and 
Tools required for Action making; all of approved 
design and superior workmanship. 

Special Machinery designed and constructed. 


N. ERLANDSEN, 


172 CENTRE STREET, - NEW YORK. 








METAL PIPES 


Pipe Organs. 


Also Flue and Reed Pipes, 
Voiced or Unvoiced. 


=. A. MARSH, 
Nyack, New York. 














MORGENSTERN & KOTRADE, 
LEIPZIG, GERMANY, 
Manufacture the Highest Grade PIANO ACTIONS 
And the best finished and select Ebony PIANO SHARPS 


In their world renowned factories, now 47 YEARS in existence, provided 
with the latest mechanical improvements. 


First Award—London Exposition, 1884. 
The PriANo Actions and PIANO SHARPS of MORGENSTERN & KOTRADE are 


exceedingly durable and please everyone. 
Ss prepared to 


Wide-awake Representatives wanted in America, as the firm is 
introduce its product here and give thorough satisfaction, 











THE SCHWANDER 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. 
&@ The most perfect Action of the present time. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 


(SSTABLISHED FIFTY-FIVE YEARS.) 
NEW YORK AND PARIS, 


NEW YORK FACTORY: 88, 90 & 92 LINCOLN AVE, 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO.,, 


Sole Agents for United | 
Statesand Canada, { 26 Warren St., New York, 








JAMES & HOLMSTROM. 
A PIANO FOR THE A PIANO FOR THE 
MUSICIAN, DEALER, 


Owing to its Owing to its 
Wealth of Tone. many telling 
oe points. 
Contains the most 
perfect 231 & 233 
Trans posing 
Neyheatd East 2ist Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





in the world. 





Where we are not repre. 
sented. Catalogue, &c.,free 


AGENTS WANTED: 
MILLER ORGAN C0., 


LEBANON, PA. 


MUSIC TRADE 
Credit Ratings. 


THOMPSON REPORTING CO., 
10 Tremont Street, - BOSTON, MASS. 


"Sane 


eure Tati 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





SYM PHONION 





a 


wm ALL culusrnees. 


THE SYMPHONION is the best Music 
Box, with Interchangeable Steel Disks. 


THE SYMPHONION for purity and 


sonority of tone is unexcelled. 


THE SYMPHONION surpasses all other 
similar instruments, because of solidity of 
construction and elegance of appearance. 


THE SYMPHONION has a repertory of 


several thousand of the most select musical 
compositions. 








MUSICAL INSTRUMENT DEALERS not 
handling the SY MPHONION should not neglect 
to introduce it at once. 


© 
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J. RAYNER, 


IMPORTER OF 


MATFTOGAN YL. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF GUT SAWED VENEERS, 


| Foot Houston St., East River, , Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
NEW YORK, 3 CHICAGO. 


_ The. =n 
ESTEY 


CHICKERING 
Is represented throughout the world 


& SONS, by the oldest, staunchest and most 
791 Tremont Street, reliable houses in the Trade. 


CONCERT NaRCTIOR ere | WHAT DOES THIS MEAN? 


(LIMITED), 
MUSIC and BOOK PUBLISHERS. . . WRITE US. 











UR Productions of the present year are 











the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 





in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical 
examination of the musi- 
cal profession and the 


public, 
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DANIEL MAYER. | Publishers of the Celebrated Asnpown Eprrion. 
« No. 3.—Musicfor Harp. Guitar. Concertina. | 
“ No. 4.—Music for Violin. Voice, Piano and | 
SOLE AGENT FOR | Violin. Tenor. Violoncello. Voice, Piano and Vio- | 
loncello. Orchestra. Quadrille Bands(small or full) | "y 
ronto, Canada: 68 King 
mond, Plunket Greene, London Symphony Concerts, 


No. 1.—Music for Piano. 
Catalogue No. 5.—Music for Flute. Cornet. Clarinet 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
London, England : 19 Hanover Sq. 
and the principal vocal and instrumental celebrities. | D AVENPORT g TRE ACY, O nly Harps Used by the World’s Greatest H ists. 


Catalogue 
LONDON, . ENGLAND, | © «No. 2—Vocai Music. 
Horn. | 
Catalogue No. 6.—Music for Organ and Harmonium. | 
| NEW YORK: 1 & 3 UNION SQUARE. 
3 | To St., W. 

Szumowska, Gorski, Sauret, Jean Gerardy, Evan- | G™ CATALOGUES MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION. | 
geline Florence, Belle Cole, Katharine Fisk and | 
Marguerite Macintyre, Ben Davies, Norman Sal- } e 





Note Change je Address: | Piano Plates Eastern Representatives: Western Representatives: 
N. STETSON & CO., LYON, POTTER & CO., 
NO. RiIQneYLs pe | PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 
LONDON, W. PIANO HARDWARE, | NEW YORK CITY: 


GEO. W. HERBERT. (8 East 17th Street. 
|S. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough Street, London, England. 








CABLEGRAMS, “ Licst, Londen.” Avenue D and 1 Ith Street, 
A BC Telegraphic Code. NEW YORK. 


. 
E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 


a genuine “SoHMER PIANo.” 
We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 
ge, 


with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Soumer Piano” to % 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous ( 9” 
€ dealers or agents. % a 
= e 4 . » «ee om 09 . ; <, 
Every genuine “Soumer Piano” has the following trade mark “eo "0 " soumes ea 


stamped upon the sounding board : Pre mm re ot 
"RADE MARY 


SOHMMER ck& CO. 149-155 Hast 14th st., New York. 


W BEBE R, 
GRAND anp UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Warerooms: Fifth Avenue, corner West Sixteenth Street, New York. 
Manufactories: 121, 123, 125,127 Seventh Avenue; 147, 149, 151 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER is on sale at all 
newstands throughout the United States 
where weekly papers are handled. It will 
be esteemed a tavor if anyone failing to} 
find the current issue on sale at any point 
‘will communicate with this office. A pos- 
tal card complaint will cause the defect to 


be immediately remedied. 
ge that the opera season is over spring concerts 
will bloom apace. There are palpable evi- 


dences of this in last week's musical scheme. 





AFAEL JOSEFFY played one afternoon last | 
week before a critical group at Steinway Hall. | 
Is this an omen for next season? 


| phony for his so-called 
| That he may have taken the groundwork of an earlier 


agement to the ‘ Tribune”’ just before the opening of the season. 
The number of chairs in the Opera House is as follows: 


OrcheStEd.piccsdncecsecovcemadenccdecedecsasssvedeesadecscsossacoence 550 
QOrGHeStER CIFCID. 6occrccnccccccccrccccascoverccescqcccecceseesBoscens 350 
DRDGMDGRETE DONG aciécccscccccccccccssceccsccccesccnccetesccececess 324 
Open boxes (four seats CACh)...........cc ec ceececceeeeeeeereeeeeees 92 
Omnibus box (Vaudeville Club)...........ssccccccccescscsccccccees 104 
OR iincnnneTeccmsdeeeccdgagtnannethcsctécenneteedehontosantnn 420 
RUNES « 0.0 0.6-00 ¢04 COR OREGSE V0 050 Gnederenoudacdas¢etdeerCeacesséneegence 530 
UE WEEN cacnedenedadescadocadedaxnecunend. cvedbaoasdiaséuctaues 670 


Making a liberal allowance in favor of the management whenever 


| we are obliged to estimate, having no plan of the house before us, the 


following would seem to represent the receipts with every chair in 


| the house sold : 


Orchestra chairs, 550 at $5....... . $2,750.00 








First row, orchestra circle, say 100 at $5........ 0.0.0 ccceeeweee 500.00 
| Other rows, orchestra circle, at $4........0.6: coccccccscccvece 600.00 
Open boxes at $20 and $25 517.50 
Re Me DR cirenncdbcanean tnendencesabanoss<deeKersereees 1,260.00 
Balcony, first three rows, say 300 at $2.50 750.00 
Balcony, other rows, at $2.......ccccccccccccces a0 160.00 
Family circle, first three rows, say 300 at $1.50.............. , 450.00 
| Daanily circle, othor row a6 Qh. a o66 cans dewesasadeccscesscasce . 370,00 





PTT IT Titre Titi te re $7,657.50 

To this add the share of receipts from the Vaudeville Club for the 
use of the omnibus box, deduct the 20 per cent. rebate allowed to 
subscribers and the free seats, and add the sum received from gen- 
Was the "estimate of $10,000 each for 
the “Carmen” performances liberal? Was it unreasonable to ex- 


press a doubt whether the sometimes more than half empty houses 


eral admissions. “Tribune’s 


averaged $9,000 for the month? 





THE AMERICAN SYMPHONY. 
EVERAL prominent musicians scout the idea that 
Dr. Dvorak should have utilized an early sym- 
‘American Symphony.” 


work and pressed into service some of its thematic 
material is equally untenable, for the work was made 
up entirely of melodic ideas based on or suggested 
by negro music and even Indian music. But we 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


! 


| the history of German music. 


| the youngest son of W. F. 


would like to hear what Dr. Dvorak or Mr. Anton | 


Seidl have to say on the subject, or even from that 
clarinet player whose memory was so tenacious, a 


| word would not be amiss. 





THE J. B. MILLET COMPANY PROTEST. 
6 Hancock Avenue, opposite State House, | 
4. ; Boston, March 1, 1894. ) 
Editors Musical Courzer : 
Our attention has just been called to a letter published 
in your issue of February 28, signed by M. H. Grist, in 


| which he states that he has counted the names of seventy 


famous musicians who have been omitted from our ‘ Fa- 
mous Composers and Their Works.” Who the other sixty- 
six famous musicians may be he does not state, but he 
names specifically Cramer, Clementi, Mercadante and 
Macfarren. 

In reply to same we would say that if he will refer to 
pages 314, 421 and 589 he will find information concerning 
J. B. Cramer, with a portrait on page 590. Clementi ‘s duly 
noticed on pages 279, 294, 417, 473, 877 and 879. Informa- 
tion concerning Mercadante may be found 6n page 155. 


| Macfarren is properly noticed on pages 890, 904 and 930. 


In justice to our publication we trust you will publish 
this letter, as it is evident that your correspondent has not 
taken proper care to inform himself concerning our work. 

Yours very truly, J. B. Mit_ter Company, 
Per A. J. Mundy, Manager. 
HE above isin reference toa letter sent by Mr. 
z Grist, in which he complained that Clementi and 
J. B. Cramer were not mentioned in ‘‘ Famous Com- 


posers."—Editors MUSICAL COURIER. 





WILHELM RUST. 
NDER the title of ‘‘Fredrich Wilhelm Rust, a 
predecessor of Beethoven,” Erich Prieger has 
published a list of Rust’s compositions, with a reprint 


| of the criticisms on the two concerts which Dr. Otto 


HE ‘‘ Tribune” 
figures about the concluded season of Italian and 
French opera. Last Sunday the ‘ Tribune” rein- | 
forced certain of its arguments as to the relative at- 
tendance of German and Italian opera as follows : 


Sunday of last week gave some | 


In view of the loose talk about the receipts of the recent season at 
the Metropolitan Opera House those curious on the subject, especially 


the critics of the “ Tribune's” 
profitably ponder the in which there is neither 
Wagnerian nor any other kind of sophistication. There is no need 
to spoil the innocent enjoyment which some persons find in sonorous 
figures, but when the question indirectly involved is one relating to 
the cultivation of artistic taste there can be no harm in calmly look- 
ing facts in the face. The management at the Metropolitan Opera 
House made the statement that “the receipts for the last month of | 
the opera in New York nearly equaled the average gross receipts for 
the entire teem of any German opera season given here." 

Since there could be no doubt as to the purpose of such a claim, the } 
“Tribune” thought it worth while to subject it to a little scrutiny, 
the result of which made it skeptical touching the accuracy of the | 
figures There was no prejudice in the review, and no sophistry, and | 
surely no effort to make capital for Wagnerism or any other “ ism.” 
If anybody is inclined to test the comparative accuracy of this jour- 
nal’s review and the claim of the management, some help may be 
gained from the following tables showing the capacity of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. ‘The first figures are those given by the man- 


estimate printed last Sunday, might 


following tables, 


| particular themes. 


Neitzel gave on March 12 and 14, 1893, at Berlin and 
Leipsic. Among the critical notices now reprinted is 
one by the Berlin representative of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER, who writes, ‘‘F. W. Rust, the forerunner of 
3eethoven, and in fact the man with whose musical 
ideas the giants of Bonn have the closest kinship. 
It is truly astonishing how Beethovenish these works, 
which were written in 1777, 1792 and 1794, sound at 
times, and how in many themes they seem to have 
‘‘anticipated the grand old man.” F. W. Rust was 
born July 6, 1730, and died February 28, 1796, as 
music director of the Prince of Anhalt Dessau. He 
was a pupil of Friedmann Bach, but of his numerous 
compositions only few were printed in his lifetime. 
It was not till recently that his grandson, Wilhelm 
Rust, cantor of St. Thomas’ in Leipsic, published a 
considerable number of them. In all these the re- 
lationship to Beethoven can be clearly seen, even in 
Thus the second theme of the 
‘‘Coriolanus” overture is found note for note in an un- 
printed violin duet by Rust. 





7 


The transition between 
the Haydn-Mozart period and that of Beethoven is 
commonly identified with the name of Muzio Cle- 
menti, but according to Mr. Prieger an equal high 
position must be assigned to the German Rust. He 
even thinks it possible that Beethoven had some 
knowledge of Rust’s compositions, for W. Karl Rust, 
Rust, was in Vienna, be- 
tween 1807 and 1827, and enjoyed the friendship of 
Beethoven and was the teacher of Dorothea Ertmann 
and Maximiliane Brentano, two of Beethoven's inti- 
mate acquaintances. Still the genius of Beethoven 
was too profoundly original to submit to any external 
influences, and the position of the great tone poet of 
the century remains unshaken. 





AN ATHLETIC OPERETTA. 

HE Bouffes Parisiens lately produced an operetta 
in three acts, entitled ‘* Les Forains.” The 
heroine ‘‘ Olympia” on the very day of her marriage 
discovers that she does not love her husband, the lion 
tamer ‘Julius Caesar.” She longs for a mightier 
than he. Her papais a Greco-Roman wrestler who 
has never been downed; he is known as the ‘‘ Ram- 
part of the Universe.” ‘‘Olympia” has always in 
her maiden dreams pictured to herself a lover who 
could wipe the floor with her papa. Just after the 
marriage at the evening performance an athletic 
clubman bests the ‘‘ Rampart of the Universe.” Poor 
‘‘Olympia,” what can she do? She avows her love, 
and being a slave to virtue does nothing worse than 
desert the lion tamer. The clubman hires a lot of 
acrobats, and goes on the road with her for two 
months. ‘‘Olympia” meets ‘Julius Ceasar” again, 
and he gives her a good thrashing, and of course 
she flings herself into his arms vowing she adores 
him alone. The lady who played the role of the 
heroine, Mrs. Simon-Gerard, performed her part in a 

way to drive professional acrobats to despair. 
If one of our impresari were to translate the piece 
with Sandow and Bessie Bellwood as the clubman and 


‘‘ Olympia,” what a success it would be! 








GRIEG, WAGNER AND SCHUMANN. 
N the last issue of that interesting London publica- 
tion the ‘‘ Meister” we find the following : 
Edvard 
January ; it cando no good to t 


harm to Wagner's name, and the only reputation it can possibly 
‘**Robert Schu- 


I 


It isa sad thing Grieg has done in the Cen/fury for 


he 


that 


cause of Schumann’s music, no 


affect will be the writer’s own. Eighteen columns on 
mann,” and six of them—when pieced together—devoted to thrust 
and parry with Wagner and “‘ Wagnerians”’! One might almost be- 
lieve that inGrieg’s eyes the world has just woken from a sleep ot 
fourteen years, for he writes: “This propaganda of pure conceit has 
of late become so prevalent that it has gained a certain authority, 
and has even found a most sensational expression in the press. It 
would therefore seem to be the appropriate time for investigating it 
alittle closely. It is perfectly well known where the commotion had 
its origin. It will be remembered that in the year 1879 an article ap- 
peared inthe Bayreuther Blatter, entitled ‘Concerning Schumann's 
Music,’ signed Joseph Rubinstein, but (this is an open secret) un- 
questionably inspired, and probably more than inspired, by no lessa 
man than Richard Wagner. The style, the tone, as well as the incon- 
siderate audacity with which the writer hurled forth his taunts the 
public recognized as truly Wagnerian, and promptly designated the 
Bayreuth master as the one who must bear the responsibility of the 
had attempted to disguise 


authorship, in spite of the fact that he 


himself by simpler constructions than those which we recognize in 


his public writings.”’ So far Grieg merely condescends to re-hashing 
on dits, and calling them “open secrets’; but we know of no words 
of courtesy wherewith to characterize the sentence that follows al- 
most immediately: 
greater object of astonishment, the man who did put his name to this 
pamphlet or the man who did not. 
one of Wagner’s piano lackeys, who was contemptible enough to 


This is nothing less than a 


“One does not know which ought to be the 


The former is said to have been 
allow himself to be used asa screen.”’ 
direct accusation of forgery brought by Grieg against Wagrer, with- 
out the production of one tittle of evidence, and in this case Grieg 


takes upon himself the sole responsibility. Couple it with the “at- 


tempted to disguise,’’ and one has indeed a pitiable spectacle. Yet 
if Grieg had been better acquainted with Wagner's “‘ style’ he would 
have found words in this article which Wagner would never have 


dreamt of using, such as “ soi-disant,”’ “simpler” ane “ Inklination,” 





and he would have known that not only had Wagner published his 
views about Schumann in the essay “On Conducting,” but in the 


very next, the September number of the 2. B/atter 


thing to say concerning Schumann above his own signature 


1879), he had some 


Grieg, however, quotes from the August article “a mere objective 


virtuoso style,’’ and in another column remarks: “ And then this talk 
about virtuoso style, falseness and objectiveness,”’ whereas the wor 
‘objective ” does not once occur in the original! The chief thing he 


appears to have taken from the article is his own estimate of Schu- 
man's faults of composition, for instance, ‘having emerged from his 
youth and early manhood he was’no longer able, as it were, to think 


his own thoughts with full consistency to the end,” which is the same 


thing as Rubinstein’s “he stopped half way ;"’ and Grieg’s ** the ex- 


quisite effect which has been obviously intended is lost,” which R 


puts as “will, not can.” He has been unable any but the 


to quote 


most harmless specimens of what he calls “infernal energy” and 


“all the demons of hate,”’ and has forgotten the wisdom of not foam 


ing atthe mouth in presence of a serious criticism which begins 
and ends with the expressed wish of counteracting the “ influence” 
of certain methods. Rubinstein made d of faults 


which 


efinite citation 
Grieg replies by shirking the 
ot tion His 


judged from his in one place saying 


had already become models; 


question, and accusing the ‘‘ Wagnerians” obstruc 


further inconsistencies may be 


As regards piano technic Rust’s work fills a gap in | that Schumann is “too profound, too subjective, too introspective to 
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appeal to the multitude,” while he later talks of ‘‘the howling horde 


If -ians.’ These patentees of speculative pro- 


} : t 
h calls itse 





y who do not know the most priceless jewel of art—naiveté 
then, are they to love Schumann, who possessed this rare gift 
imeca ire 
If ‘ any Scl " haters we have no wish to be classed 
a ng them, and there e bid good bye to Grieg with his own re- 
1 Sx 4 ands where he stood, impregnable—as does 


Where now stands Grieg? 





The surprise to us in all this is that a man of 
Edvard Grieg’s unquestionable individuality and 
gifts should abuse Wagner for abusing Schumann. 


[wo wrongs do not make a right ; besides Wagner's 
narrowness in viewing his contemporaries is not 
without a parallel in the history of the art. Grieg 
to be sure owes much to Schumann, and in his orches- 

il works perhaps something to Wagner, if our ears 


t 


m ike not 





1 CRIT/C TALKS ABOUT THE PIANO. 


R. G. BERNARD SHAW is the name of a well- 
M known writer on musical topics for the London 
t admirer of the dramas and dra- 

Henrik Ibsen, a man of decided 
character and a sympathizer with the latter 
movement in England. When Mr. 
Shaw has anything to say he says itin unmistakable 
and if you wish to get a glimpse of his ideas 
about Ibsen do not fail to read his little pamphlet 
called ‘‘ The Mr. Shaw 
as also the temerity to champion Wagner in a city 


World,” a devou 


+ 


matic theories of 


orce ol! 
socialistic 


terms, 


Quintessence of Ibsenism.”’ 


8 


where the consensus of critical opinion is strictly 
anti-Wagnerian. Mr. Shaw has written for the Feb- 
ruary issue of the ‘‘Fortnightly Review” an article 
he calls ‘‘The Religion of the Piano,” which is full 
of pith, wit and characteristic observation. 

In spite of its length, we reproduce it elsewhere for 
the edification our readers. It is amusing and in- 
structive. But let a man pop his head above the 


conventional thoughts of his fellow be- 
in London, and he is at once singled out as 


of the 


a ‘‘crank,” a ‘‘faddist” or a blossom- 
Now Mr. Shaw may have a touch of all 
these qualities in his mental make-up, but he can 

a delightful His article 
has excited the critical ire of Mr. T. Southgate of the 
who proceeded to demolish 
Sal- 


tic, 
ing egotist. 
e i causeur when he wishes. 
‘* Musical News,” 

The ligion of the Piano” under the title of *‘ 
vation through the Piano.” We will let you judge 
both sides of the vexed question, with a final hint that 
the fact that Mr. Shaw is poking furious fun seems to 
been overlooked by Mr. Southgate, or if not 
wholly overlooked, at least not credited. Humor is 
an unknown quantity in British musical criticism. 

Here is what Mr. Southgate wrote in the ‘‘ Musical 
News 

In the February number of the ‘‘ Fortnightly Review,’ 
Mr 


London 


Re 


have 


G. Bernard Shaw, a writer who has gained some fame 


the novelty, boldness and eccentricity of his writings in 


DY 
the ‘*‘ World” and elsewhere, and who seems to be delighted 
with his unique position, has an extraordinary article en- 
l ie Piano.” ‘The article is discur- 


1 
Religion of tl 
g 


‘he Re 


ve, and ranges over a variety of topics; but imperfect as 
is its ratiocination, wild as are the deductions Mr. Shaw 
from his excursions into the by-paths he dives into, 


draws 
ling as are some of the statements he makes, and gro- 





ly personal as is aconsiderable portion of this de- 
iverance, he sticks close to his contention that the piano is 
> most important of all musical instruments, and that sal- 
vation will only be attained by those who can ** pound away 
at a vocal score of Meyerbeer’s ‘ Huguenots’. ’ 

A prono 
Society, as a variant to their democractic doctrines as to 
equality, and the duty of the state to act as grandmother 


to every 


inced socialist himself and member of the Fabian 


soul within its borders (which we are assured will 


ily bring us the millennium), Mr. Shaw holds aloft a 


‘* The future of 


speed 


banner on which are inscribed two mottos 
humanity depends on the piano” and ‘‘ The piano will be 


he saviour of society.” 


This may be all very well from the 
manufacturer's point of view and should be comforting to 


alers who are ready to supply the toiling millions with 
English made pianos, or even ‘French pianets” (szc), 
yut who object to be driven wild by 


those of us 
| 1 






the noble hearted people perpetually ‘‘strumming a 
piano arrangement of the overture to ‘Die Meister- 
inger which is one of the recipes of this new pianis- 
tic creed) may well utter a word of protest against the 


extravagant worship of what Mr. Shaw himself has else- 


‘an execrable, jangling, banging, mistuned 


} 
ied 





nuisance Between these two extreme views lies a gulf, 
and into this, like Horatius of old, Mr. Shaw has gallantly 
eaped, and offered his own experiences on the altar of our 


consideration and delectation. 
impersonal, 
admiration, 


in England, most article writing is strictly 
M1 


breaks 


Shaw, with a courage that almost extorts 
with our insular custom, and informs us just what 





happened to himself in connection with the household 





orchestra. He takes us into his confidence to the extent of 
telling us that after learning the alphabet of musical nota- 
tion from a primer, and the keyboard from a diagram, he 
forthwith opened ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” ground away at the 
overture and developed a technic all of his own. He has 
the insouciance to reveal to teachers of the piano how he 
fingers the scale of C, contriving to get through it by pass- 


ing the third finger over the fourth! Here is the Bernard 
Shaw method : 
CDEFGABC 
12345454 
It makes one feel qualmish even to look at it! How he 


goes on to play the next octave, except by the schoolboy 
proceeding of a dangerous hop, skip and jump, he does not 
disclose ; but the author of this curious fingering for the 
diatonic scale in connection with the religion of the piano 
lets us into the secret that ‘‘ Liszt and Chopin hit on 
it too.” Strange itis that the children of genius so often 
think alike! He compares the music we hear in concert 
rooms or opera houses to the actor-manager’s show plays. 
which, unless the student can take home and read for him- 
self, leave one ‘‘in a state of suspended animation.” So, 
acting on this personal consciousness, he worked away at 
some typical operas until at last he could ‘‘ actually ex- 
perience the candor and gallant impulse of the hero, the 
grace and trouble of the heroine, and the extracted emo- 
tional quintessence of their love.” ‘This is interesting, per- 
much to Mr. Shaw’s fellow lodgers as 
‘* Berlioz could 


haps hardly so 





to the gentleman who modestly writes: 
not play the piano, Wagner could not play the piano ; nay, 
I myself, a musical critic of European reputation, I cannot 
play. But you need not be able to play your ‘ Hus 
nots,’ if you can read the notes and bungle over them ; 


ue- 


y 
> 





that is sufficient.” And this is a picture of the mission of 
the piano drawn from the experience of a musical critic of 
European reputation, acting in the altruistic interest of all 
mankind! We should not like to hear the strong remarks 
of Paderewski, or even of Miss Fanny Davies, on this dis- 
torted vision of their instrument, which they look upon as 
a perfected medium of artistic expression. 

It need not be pointed out to our readers that the piano 
is aninstrument with a genius and a literature of its own, 
and not a mere travesty of a many toned orchestra with 
powers with which no single instrument—not even the ma- 
jestic organ with its various stops—can successfully com- 
pete. It is evident that this critic of European reputation has 
not yet mastered the power of hearing with his eyes ; a score 
is a mystery to him until its parts have been translated into 
sounds. ‘The sonatas, concertos and fugues of the great 
masters, and the music of the later romanticists go for 
nothing in his opinion—at least he is silent about true music 
for the piano. The author of this article stands out as an 
object lesson and a warning to self taught pianists. 

Mr. Shaw tells us that his ‘‘ native wood notes wild” 
could not satisfy his craving for harmony, ‘‘ the emotional 
substance of music, and for rhythmic figures of accompani- 
ment which are its action and movement,” and so he did 
not rest until he had ‘‘ acquired a terrible power of stumb- 
ling through piano arrangements and vocal scores.” ‘That 
is a naive confession. But when he advances his personal 
experiences as a satisfactory foundation of a new cult, 
which has the piano for its base and a mangled version of 
Mozart’s Meyerbeer’s and Gounod’s vocal melodies as i:s 
apex, in the name of pure art we must protest against this 
idea being adopted as an article of religious faith. Space 
will not permit us to analyze and expose the sophistries and 
lame deductions which stud Mr. Shaw’s article; but it may 
be pointed out that his idea as to harmony representing 
‘the emotional substance of music” is hardly a half truth. 

Has he ever heard a regiment of French soldiers on the 
march singing in unison the ‘ Marseillaise?” If he had, 
this critic of European reputation must be in need of a 
good deal of further education if he is unable to perceive 
that emotion in music is dependent on sentiment and feel- 
ing, and not solely on the building up of notesinto chords of 
Mr. Shaw somewhat reminds us of Rousseau, 
and so 


varied hues. 
who told us a little too much in his ‘‘ Confessions,” 
makes one doubt whether all he says istrue. For instance, 
in this frank autobiography, he says that when he came 
across the art-work in the music dramas of Wagner, he 
‘‘ran no risk of hopelessly misunderstanding it as the aca- 
demic musicians did.” 

He had mastered ‘the mere carpentry,’ 
quently was able to thump out anything from “ Trial by 
Jury” to ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde,” so he was enabled to re- 
produce ‘‘ the harmony, the motives, the structure and the 
interweaving of rhythms,” which fill the elaborate scores 
of the polyphonic Bayreuth maestro. Wonderful! Do we 
understand aright the author of this article, that the em- 
piric system he has taught himself out of his inner con- 
sciousness enables him to play on the piano the complex 
simultaneous rhythms, together with the leitmotifs and 
harmonies that characterize Wagner's scores? If so and if 
he can teach his secret to others the religion of the piano 
will certainly be adopted by the Wagnerites. Whether all 
of these will accept the portrait Mr. Shaw sketches of 
the master who is termed “‘ the saint-like ascetic” is very 


and conse- 
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views held by the author of this extravagant production, 


with its wild generalizations. To complete the tale it is 
only requisite to say that the intent of Mr. Shaw’s article is 
to induce others to go and do likewise, and thus emulate 
his achievements. He appeals to some men ‘ huddling 
round the fire trying to kill time with such sensations as 
they can extract from novels,” to go to ‘‘ the far more 
potent instrument that stands dumb by the wall,” and then 
they will experience that ‘' stirring of the blood, that brist- 
ling of the fibres, and transcendent fearless fury which 
make romance so delightful,” and in which he himself now 
rejoices. We trust a merciful Providence will not permit 
him to make converts. 

We have not space to dwell upon what he calls ‘‘ the ab- 
surd failure of our universities and academic institutions 
in general.” It is enough to say that he deprecates the 
estimation in which the late Master of Balliol was held, 
and asks what right had Dr. Jowett to distinction in a coun- 
try where Hallé, Manns, Richter and others have taught us 
the gospel according to Wagner! And he writes: ‘‘ Though 
my name is to be found on the books of no Oxford College, 
I have enjoyed all the real education which the University 
has to offer by simply walking through the University, and 
looking at its beautiful old quadrangles.” What a distin- 
guished scholar Oxford has unfortunately missed! But it 
is not too late still to secure him. Let the Hebdomadal 
Council found a Professorship of Modesty, and let Mr. G. 
Bernard Shaw be the first occupant of the chair. Here, in- 
deed, the authorities would secure a person of ‘ high 
thinking,” as he says, and there would be a good chance 
for the religion of the piano to assist in the salvation of suf- 
fering humanity. 

On arriving at the end of Mr. Shaw's article, for an in- 
mind, Is not all this ‘‘writ 
sarkastic ? Mr. Shaw, with a porten- 
tiousness which must impress ‘This 
music wisdom has been urged on the world in set terms by 
Plato, by Goethe, by Schopenhauer, by Wagner, and by 
myself.” After this significant grouping of the mighty 
ones, it only remains for us to reverently bow the head, 
and strive to work out the regeneration of humanity so 
passionately set forth by this latter day apostle of the 


stant the suspicion crosses one’s 
Sut it cannot be. 


” 


everybody, says: 


piano. . 


The Religion of the Piano. 


HE other day somebody went to Rubinstein 
and said, ‘* Is the piano a musical instrument?” That 
is just the sort of question people put nowadays. You call 
on the Prince of Wales to ask, ‘‘Is England a republic?” or 
on the Lord Mayor with ‘‘ Is London a city?” or on Madame 
Calvé to take her opinion, asa expert, on ‘Is ‘ Cavalleria 
Rusticana’ an opera?” In treating such questions as open 
ones you have already achieved a paradox ; and even if the 
Prince of Wales shoufd have the presence of mind to simply 
say No, and the Lord Mayor and Madame Calvé, Yes, and 
have you immediately shown out, still you are in a position 
to fill the contents bill of one of our weekly scrap papers 
with, ‘‘ Is England a republic ?—What the Prince of Wales 
says ;” and so sell off an edition to people who cannot bring 
themselves to think that the plain explanation of the mystery 
is that you are a foolish person. 

Yet it will not do to reply to ‘‘ Is the piano a musical in* 
strument?” by a simple Yes. That would be an under- 
statement of a quite extraordinary case. The piano is the 
most important of all musical instruments ; its invention 
was to music what the invention of printing was to poetry. 
Just consider the analegy fora moment. What is it that 
keeps Shakespeare alive among us? Is it the stage, the 
great actors, the occasional revivals with new music and 
scenery and agreeably mendacious accounts of the 
proceedings in the newspapers after the first night? 


” 


Not a bit of it. Those who know their Shake- 
speare at all know him before they are twenty- 
five; after that there is no time—one has to live 


instead of to read ; and how many Shakespearean revivals, 
pray, has an Englishman the chance of seeing before he is 
twenty-five, even if he lives in a city and not in the un- 
theatred country, or ina family which regards the pit of 
the theatre as the antechamber to that pit which has no 
bottom? I myself, born of profane stock, and with a quar- 
ter century of play going, juvenile and manly, behind me, 
have not seen as many as a full half of Shakespeare’s plays 
acted; and if my impressions of his genius were based 
solely on these representations I should be in darkness in- 
deed. For what is it that I have seen on such occasions? 
Take the solitary play of Shakespeare’s which is revived 
more than twice in a generation! Well, I have seen Mr. 
Barry Sullivan’s ‘‘Hamlet,” Mr. Daniel Bandmann’s ‘‘Ham- 
let,” Miss Marriott's ‘‘Hamlet,” Mr. Irving’s ‘‘Hamlet,” Mr. 
Salvini’s ‘‘ Hamiet,” Mr. Wilson Barrett’s ‘‘ Hamlet,” Mr. 
Benson's ‘‘ Hamlet,” Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s ‘‘ Hamlet” and 
perhaps others which I forget. But to none of these artists 
do I owe my acquaintance with Shakespeare's play of 
‘‘Hamlet.” In proof whereof let me announce that, for all 
my ‘‘ Hamlet” going, were I to perish this day, I should go 
tomy account without having seen Fortinbras, save in my 
mind’s eye, or watched the ghostly twilight march (as I 





doubtful ; it is oniy mentioned here to show the strange 





conceive it) of those soldiers who went to their graves like 


beds to dispute with him a territory that was not tomb 
enough and continent to hide the slain. When first I saw 
‘‘ Hamlet” I innocently expected Fortinbras to dash in, as 
in Sir John Gilbert's picture, with shield and helmet, like a 
medieval Charles XII., and by right of hfs sword and his 
will take the throne which the fencing foil and the specu- 
lative intellect had let slip, thereby pointing the play’s most 
characteristically English moral. But what was my first 
‘‘Hamlet” to my first ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” in which 
‘*Romeo,” instead of dying forthwith when he took the 
poison, was interrupted by ‘ Juliet,” who sat up and made 
him carry her down to the footlights, where she complained 
of being very cold, and had to be warmed by a love scene, 
in the middle of which ‘‘ Romeo,” who had forgotten all 
about the poison, was taken ill and died! Or my first 
** Richard III.,” which turned out to be a wild potpourri of 
all the historical plays, with a studied debasement of all the 
best word music in the lines, and an original domestic 
scene in which * Richard,” after feebly bullying his wife, 
observed, ‘‘ If this don’t kill her, she’s immortal?” 

Cibber’s ‘‘ Richard III.” was to my youthful” judgment 
superior to Shakespeare’s play on one point only, and that 
was the omission of the stage direction ‘‘ Exeunt fighting,” 
whereby ‘‘ Richmond” and the tyrant were enabled to have 
it out to the bitter end full in my view. Need I add that 
it was not through this sort of thing, with five out of 
every six parts pitiably ill acted and ill uttered, that I 
came to know Shakespeare? Later on, when it was no 
longer Mr. Blank’s ‘‘ Hamlet” and Miss Dash’s * Juliet” 
that was in question, but ‘‘the Lyceum revival,” the stage 
brought me but little nearer to the drama. For the terrible 
cutting involved by modern hours of performance ; the 
foredoomed futility of the attempt to take a work originally 
conceived mainly as a long story told on the stage, with 
plenty of casual adventures and unlimited changes of 
scene, and to tight lace it into something like a modern 
play consisting of a single situation in three acts ; and the 
commercial relations which lead the salaried players to 
make the most abject artistic sacrifices to their professional 
consciousness that the performance is the actor-manager's 
‘show ” and by no means their own or Shakespeare's. All 
these and many other violently anti-artistic conditions of 
modern theatrical enterprise still stood inexorably between 
the stage and the real Shakespeare. 

The case of Shakespeare is not of course the whole case 
against the theatre; it is indeed the weakest part of it, 
because the stage certainly does more for Shakespeare than 
for any other dramatic poet. The English drama from 
Marlowe to Browning would practically not exist if 1t were 
not printed. ‘To extend the argument to literature in gen- 
eral it 1s only necessary to imagine the nation depending 
for its knowledge of poetry and romance on the recitations 
of elocutionists and the readings with which some of our 
of the Church of England. Such 
Clearly the liter- 


sects replace the ‘‘ lessons” 
a conception dies of its own absurdity. 
ature which the private student cannot buy or borrow to 
take home and puzzle out by himself may be regarded as at 
best in a state of suspended animation. 

But what has all this to do with the piano? ‘Well, can 
anything be more obvious? I decline to insult the intelli- 
gence of the public by explaining. 

Let me, however, do an unsolicited service to thousands 
of fellow creatures who are huddling round the fire trying 
to kill time with such sensations as they can extract from 
novels, not suspecting a far more potent instrument stands 
dumb by the wall, unthought of save as one of those expen- 
sive and useless pieces of show furniture without which no 
gentleman's drawing room is complete. Take a case by 
way of illustration. Youarea youth, let us suppose, poring 
over ‘‘ The Three Musketeers,” or some romance of Scott’s. 
Now, in the name of all that is real, how much satisfaction 
do you get out of mere descriptions of duels and escapes 
and defiances and raptures of passion? A good deal, you 
think (being young); but how if you could find a sort of 
book that would give you not merely a description of these 
thrilling sensations, but the sensations themselves—the 
stirring of the blood, the bristling of the fibres, the tran- 
scendent, fearless fury which makes romance so delight- 
ful, and realizes that ideal which Mr. Gilbert has aptly 
summed up in the phrase, *‘ heroism without risk?” Such 
a book is within your reach. 

Pitch your ‘t Three Musketeers ” into the waste paper bas- 
ket and geta vocal score of Meyerbeer’s ‘‘Huguenots.” Then 
to the piano and pound away. In the music you will find 

“the body and reality of that feeling which the mere novel- 
ist could only describe to you; there will come home to 
your sense something in which you can actually experience 
the candor and gallant impulse of the hero; the grace and 
trouble of the heroine and the extracted emotional quintes- 
sence of their love. As to duels, what wretched printed list 
of the thrusts in carte and tierce delivered by D’Artagnan or 
Bussy d’Amboise can interest the man who knows ‘‘ Don 
Giovanni's” duel in the dark with the ‘‘ Commandant,” or 
‘*Romeo’s” annihilation of ‘‘ Tybalt” (not Shakespeare’s, 
but Gounod’s ‘‘ Romeo”), or ‘‘ Raoul’s” explosion of cour- 


age on the brink of the fight in the ‘‘ Pré aux Clercs.” And 
mark, it is only at the piano that that ‘‘ Pré aux Clercs’ 
fight is really fought out—that ‘‘ Maurevert”” comes out of 
the darkness with his assassins to back ‘‘San Bris” and 


’ 
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that ‘‘ Marcel,” in extremity, thunders his ‘‘ Eine feste 
Burg” at the door of the inn and brings all the Huguenot 
soldiers tumbling out to the rescue with their rataplan. 

Go to the theatre for that scene, and there is nosense in 
what passes: ‘‘ Maurevert” is cut; ‘‘Marcel ”iscut; everything 
that makes the scene grow and live is cut, because the opera 
is so long that even with the fourth act omitted it is impos- 
sible to present it unmutilated without an ungentlemanly 
curtailment of the waits between the acts. Besides it is 
a curious circumstance that operatic stage managers never 
read operas, perhaps because, since they never conceive 
cause and effect as operating in the normal way, the com- 
poser’s instructions would only lead them astray. At all 
events we have Meyerbeer at the same disadvantage on the 
stage as Shakespeare. 

Here I can conceive our ‘‘ Musketeer” loving youth in- 
terrupting me with some impatience, to explain that he 
cannot play the piano. Nodoubt he cannot ; what of that? 
Berlioz could not play the piano; Wagner could not play 
the piano; nay, I, myself, a musical critic of European 
reputation, I cannot play. But is any man prevented from 
reading ‘‘ Othello” by the fact that he cannot act or recite? 
You need not be able to play your ‘‘ Huguenots ;” if you 
can read the notes and bungle over them that is sufficient. 
This only leads our youth to put his difficulty more pre- 
cisely ; he cannot even read the notes. Of course not; but 
why? Because he has never discovered that they are worth 
learning. Pianism has been presented to him as a polite 
accomplishment, the object of which is to give pleasure to 
others—an object which has not been attained, he has 
observed, in the case of his sisters. To him, therefore, I 
seem to propose that he shall, in pure and probably unsuc- 
cessful altruism, spend so many hours a day for a year over 
Czerny’s, Plaidy’s or Cramer’s exercises in order that he 
may be able to play Beethoven's ‘* Pathetic Sonata” slowly 
and awkwardly, but note accurately, to the manifest dis- 
comfort and disturbance of all within earshot. 

Now, he does not care two straws about the ‘“‘ Pathetic 
Sonata,” and would not spend twelve hours, much less 
twelve months, over ‘‘Czerny” to save all Beethoven's 
works from destruction, much less to oblige me. Therefore, 
though he will learn to smoke, to skate, to play bifliards, to 
ride, to shoot, to do half a dozen things much more difficult 
than reading music, he will no more learn his notes than a 
sailor will learn plowing. Whyshould he, since no pleasure 
can come of it forhimself? As to giving pleasure to others, 
even sisterless youths know, first, that there are not ten 
men in Europe among the most gifted and arduously 
trained professionals whose playing gives pleasure to enough 
people to fill St. James’ Hall ; and second, that the effect of 
ordinary amateur playing on other people is to drive them 
almost mad. 

I learnt my notes at the age of sixteen or thereabouts, 
and since that time I have inflicted untold suffering on my 
neighbors, without having on a single occasion given the 
smallest pleasure to any human being except myself. 
Then it will be asked, Why did I begin? Well, the motive 
arose from my previous knowledge of music. I had been 
accustomed all my life to hear it in sufficing quantities, and 
the melodies I heard I could at least sing, so that I neither 
had nor desired any technical knowledge. But it happened 
one day that my circumstances changed, so that I heard 
no more music. It was in vain now to sing; my native 
wood notes wild—just then breaking frightfully—could not 
satisfy my intense craving for the harmony which is the 
emotional substance of music, and for the rhythmic figures 
of accompaniment which are its action and movement. I 
had only a single splintering voice, and I wanted an or- 
chestra. This musical starvation it was that drove me to 
disregard the rights of my fellow lodgers and go the piano. 
I learnt the alphabet of musical notation from a primer, 
and the keyboard from a diagram. Then without troubling 
Czerny or Plaidy, I opened ‘‘ Don Giovanni” and began. 
It took ten minutes to get my fingers arranged on the 
chord of D minor with which the overture commences, but 
when it sounded right at last it was worth all the trouble it 
cost. 

At the end of some months I had acquired a technic of 
my own, as a sample of which I may offer my fingering of 
the scale of C major. Instead of shifting my hand by 
CDEFGABC 

12812345, 
I passed my fourth finger over my fifth, and played 
CDEFGABC 

12345454 ° 
being applicable to all scales, diatonic or chromatic ; and to 
this day I often fall back on it. Liszt and Chopin hit on it 
too; but they never used it to the extent that I did. I 
soon acquired a terrible power of stumbling through piano 
arrangements and vocal scores ; and my reward was that 
I gained penetrating experiences of Victor Hugo and 
Schiller from Donizetti, Verdi, and Beethoven ; of the 
Bible from Hindel ; of Goethe from Schumann ; of Beau- 
marchais and Moliére from Mozart; and of Merimée from 
Bizet, besides finding in Berlioz an unconscious inter- 
preter of Edgar Allan Poe. WhenI was in the schoolboy 
adventure vein I could range from Vincent Wallace to 
Meyerbeer ; and if I felt piously and genteelly sentimental, 
I, who could not stand the pictures of Ary Scheffer or the 


turning the thumb under and fingering 


This method had the advantage of 
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genteel suburban sentiment of Tennyson and Longfellow, 
could become quite maudlin over Mendelssohn and Gounod. 
And as I searched all the music I came across for the sake 
of its poetic or dramatic content, and played the pages in 
which I found drama or poetry over and over again, 
while I never returned to those in which the music 
was trying to exist ornamentally for its own sake and 
had no real content at all, it followed that when I 
came across the consciously perfect art work in the 
music dramas of Wagner I ran no risk of hopelessly 
misunderstanding it as the academic musicians did. In- 
deed I soon found that they equally misunderstood Mozart 
and Beethoven, though having come to like their tunes and 
harmonies and to understand their mere carpentry, they 
pointed out what they supposed to be their merits with an 
erroneousness far more fatal to their unfortunate pupils 
than the volley of half bricks with which they greeted 
Wagner (who, it must be confessed, retaliated with a volley 
of whole ones fearfully well aimed). 

Now, in this fragment of autobiography, what is it that 
stands as the one indispensable external condition of my 
musical culture? Obviously, the piano. Without it no 
harmony, no interweaving of rhythms and motives, no 
musical structure, and consequently no opera or music 
drama. But on the other hand, with it nothing else was 
needed, except the printed score and a foreknowledge of 
the power of music to bring romance and poetry to an en- 
chanting intimacy of realization. Let a man once taste of 
the fruit that brings that knowledge, and no want of tech- 
nical instruction will prevent him from doing what I did, if 
only he can get access to a piano and 10 shillings’ worth of 
cheap editions of operas and oratorios. 

I had not the key to the instrument, but I picked the 
lock by passing my ring finger over my little finger, driven 
as I was to that burglarious process by my craving for the 
booty within. It was easier than learning to read French ; 
and how many of us learn to read French merely to satisfy 
our craving for a less reticent sort of novel than England 
produces! It is worth anyone’s while to do likewise for 
the sake of Meyerbeer, Gounod, and Verdi alone—nay, for 
the sake of Offenbach and the Savoy operas. For one 
must not affright people of moderate capacity by promising 
them communion with the greatest men, whom they are 
apt to find dry. On the other hand, let me not lead those 
older and abler souls to whom the heroics of Verdi, the 
seraphic philanderings of Gounod, and the pseudo-histori- 
cal effect mongering of Meyerbeer are but children’s enter- 
tainments, to suppose that there is no music at their level. 
Music is not always serenading Jessica and Lorenzo—it has 
higher business than that. As one of those swaggering 
bronzes from the furniture shops—two cavaliers drawing 
their swords at one another from opposite ends of the 
mantelpiece—is to a statue by Praxiteles, so is an opera by 
Meyerbeer to one by Mozart. However you may despise 
romantic novels, however loftily you may be absorbed 
in the future destiny of what is highest in humanity, 
so that for mere light literature you turn from Dante 
to Goethe, or from Schopenhauer to Comte, or from 
Ruskin to Ibdsen—still, if not know ‘ Die 
Zauberfléte,” if you have never into the heav- 
en where they sing the choral ending of the ninth 
symphony, if ‘‘Der Ring des Nibelungen” is nothing 
to you but a newspaper phrase, then your are an ignoramus, 
however eagerly you may pour in your darkened library 
over the mere printed labels of those wonders that can only 
be communicated by the transubstantiation of pure feeling 
for musical tone. ‘The greatest of the great among poets, 
from Eschylus to Wagner, have been poet musicians. 
How then can any man disdain music or pretend to have 
completed his culture without it? 


you do 


soared 


Thus to the whole range of imaginative letters, from 
the ‘‘ Bab Ballads” to ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound,” you havea 
parallel range of music from ‘‘ Trial by Jury” to ‘‘ Tristan 
und Isolde,” conveying to your very senses what the other- 
could only suggest to your imagination. Only to travel 
along this higher range rather than along the lesser one, 
you must use your piano. ‘This is the mission of the piano, 
to assert which adequately is such an answer to ‘‘ Is the 
piano a musical instrument?” as will send the questioner 
away an abashed idiot. 

Now let us consider the drawbacks to culture by piano as 
opposed to culture by ordinary reading. To begin with 
people do not read aloud ; consequently half a dozen per- 
sons can sit in the same room and enjoy six different books 
by the light of the same lamp. Imagine these peopie go- 
ing to six pianos and simultaneously striking up ‘‘ The 
Mikado,” ‘‘ Dinorah,” ‘‘ Faust,” ‘‘ Aida,” ‘‘ Fidelio,” and 
‘«Gétterdimmerung.” Nay, imagine them doing it, not in 
the same room, but even in the same house, or in the same 
square, with the windows open in summer! In German 
towns they have a music curfew, and will not let you play 
after a stated hour in the evening. When Liszt was teach- 
ing at Weimar, playing the piano with the window open 
was a public misdemeanor punishable by fine. The only 
wonder is that the piano is permitted at all except in light- 
houses and other detached residences. At present un- 
musical people get used to the noise of a piano just as they 
get used to the noise of cabs clattering past ; but in the end 
the pianos will make most people musical ; and then there 
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will be an end of the present anarchic toleration. For just 
in proportion as you like bungling on a piano yourself does 
the bungling of others offend and disturb you. In truth, 
just as the face a man sees when he looks in the glass is 
not his face as his neighbor sees it,so the music we hear 
when we play is not what our neighbors hear. I know no 
way out of this difficulty just at present. We cannot go 
back to the clavichord unless we listen to it through a 
for though you can play Bach fugues on a 
la tromba,” or ‘‘ Di 
or the ‘‘ Ride of the 
Even 


microphone 
clavichord, you cannot play ‘‘ Suoni 
quella pira,” or the ‘t Racocksy March,’ 
Walkyries "—at least, not to your heart’s content. 
good playing and good pianos are eternally impossible. 

For the laws of nature forbid good playing with our key- 


’ 


| 





board, which defies the human hand and only gives us the | 


run of the twelve keys on condition that they are all per- 
ceptibly out of tune. And the laws of nature equally seem, 
so far, to decree that the piano string which gives the most 
beautiful tone and the piano action which gives the most 


perfect touch will not last ; so that if you get an ideal piano | 


at a cost of some hundreds of pounds in five years you will 
want a new one. But you are far more likely, as the in- 
tax returns prove, to be compelled to put up with a 


come 
5 


£25 piano on the three years’ system ; and though excellent 
French pianets (considering) are to be had at that price, 
the ordinary British householder prefers a full sized walnut 
piano, of the sort that justifies the use of dynamite. Thus 
appear driven to this lamentable alternative, 
either to give up the best part of our culture or else make it 


We seem 


we to be 


a curse to the people downstairs or next door. 
hardly to have the right to hesitate, for now that the moral 
basis of pianism as a means of giving pleasure to others is 
exploded and shown to correspond to the exact opposite of 
the facts of the case, it appears to be our plain duty to forbid 
amateur music altogethe r and to insist on romance and 
poetry being restricted to their silent, incomplete, merely 
literary expression. 

But this not do. Without music 


I submit, we dare we 


shall surely perish of drink 
cruder delights of the senses. 
save us, for the conclusive reason that 
we Man, as he develops, seeks constantly 
a keener pleasure, in the pursuit of which he either de- 


ficial exaggerations of the 
Asceticism will not 


are not ascetics. 


stroys himself or develops new faculties of enjoyment. He 
either strives to intensify the satisfaction of resting, eating 
and drinking, the excitement and exercise of hunting, and 
the ardor of courtship, by ‘‘ refining” them into idleness, 
gluttony, dipsomania, hideous cruelty and ridiculous vice, 
or else he develops his feeling until it becomes poetic feel- 
ing, and sets him thinking with pleasure of nobler things. 
Observe, if you please, the order of development here : it is 
all important, as I shall show, even at the cost of a digres- 
sion. It is feeling that sets a man thinking, and not 
thought that sets him feeling 
failure of our universities and academic institutions in gen- 


The secret of the absurd 


eral to produce any real change in the strftlents who are 
constantly passing through them is that their method is in- 
variably to attempt to lead their pupils to feeling by way 
of thought 

For example, a musical student is expected to gradually 
acquire a sense of the poetry of the ninth symphony by 
accumulating information as to the date of Beethoven's 
birth, the compass of the contrafagotto, the number of 
sharps in the key of D major, andso on—exactly analogous 
processes being applied in order to produce an appreciation 
of painting, Greek poetry, or what not. Result: The aver- 
age sensual boy comes out the average sensual man, with 
his tastes in no discoverable way different from those of 
the young gentleman who has preferred an articled clerk- 
ship in a’solicitor’s office to Oxford or Cambridge. All 
education, as distinct from technical instruction, must be 
education of the feeling ; and such education must consist 
in the appeal of actual experiences to the senses, without 
which literary descriptions addressed to the imagination 
cannot be rightly interpreted. Marriage, for instance, is 
admittedly an indispensable factor in the education of the 
complete man or woman. But in educational institutions 
appeals to the senses can only take the form of perform- 
ances of works of art; and the bringing of such perform- 
ances to the highest perfection is the true business of our 
universities. 

This statement will surprise nobody but a university 
man. Fortunately there is no such thing as an absolutely 
pure specimen of that order. If it were possible to shut 
off from a boy all the influence of home and to confine him 
absolutely to public school life and university life the re- 
sultant pure product of what we call ‘‘ education” would 
be such a barbarous cub or insufferable prig as we can only 
conceive by carefully observing the approaches to these 
But 
You cannot 


types which are occasionally produced at present. 
such a complete specialization is not possible 
wholly shut art out now even with the assistance of modern 
architects. Though my name is to be found on the books 
of no Oxford college I have enjoyed all the real education 
which the university has to offer by simply walking through 
the university and looking at its beautiful old quadrangles. 
I know fairly educated Oxford men, though, to be sure, 
they are all truants and smugglers, connoisseurs of the 
London theatres and galleries, with pictures, pianos and 


,morphia, and all sorts of arti- | 
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beautiful things of one kind or another in their rooms, and 
shelves upon shelves of books that are never used as text 
books. 

I remember conversing once with the late Master of 
Balliol, an amiable gentleman, stupendously ignorant prob- 
ably, but with a certain, flirtatious, old-maidish frivolity 
about him that had, and was meant to have, the charm of 
a condescension from solearned aman. In Oxford he was 
regarded as a master educator. I would ask what right he 
had to that distinction in a country where Hallé had made 
and was conducting the Manchester band ; where August 
Manns, with Sir George Grove, had created the Crystal 
Palace orchestra, and where Richter was teaching us what 
Wagner taught him? Sir Frederick Burton as master of 
the National Gallery, Sir Augustus Harris as master of 
the Royal Italian Opera, were and are worth to England, 
educationally, 40,000 Masters of Balliol. 

Which is the greater educator, pray—your tutor, when 
he coaches you for the Ireland scholarship, or Miss Janet 
Achurch, when she plays Nora for you? You cannot wit- 
ness ‘‘ A Doll’s House” without /ee/mg, and, as an inevi- 
table consequence, thinking ; but it is evident that the Ire- 
land scholarship would break up Oxford unless it could be 
won without either feeling or thinking. I might give a 
thousand illustrations, if space permitted, or if criticism of 
the university system were my main purpose instead of 
my digression. 

Taking it, then, as established that life is a curse to us 
unless it operates as pleasurable activity, and that as it 
becomes more intense with the upward evolution of the 
race it requires a degree of pleasure which cannot be ex- 
tracted from the alimentary, predatory and amatory in- 
stincts without ruinous perversions of them ; seeing, also, 
that the alternative of ‘‘ high thinking ” is impossible uutil 
it is started by ‘‘ high feeling,” to which we can only come 
through the education of the senses—are we to deliber- 
ately reverse our Puritan traditions and aim at becoming a 
nation of skilled voluptuaries? Certainly. 

It may require some reflection to see that high feeling 
brings high thinking ; but we already know without reflec- 
tion that high thinking brings what is called plain living. 
In this century the world has produced two men—Shelley 
and Wagner—in whom intense poetic feeling was the per- 
manent state of their consciousness, and who were certainly 
not restrained by any religious, conventional or prudential 
considerations from indulging themselves to the utmost of 
their opportunities. Far from being gluttonous, drunken, 
cruel or debauched, they were apostles of vegetarianism 
and water drinking; had an utter horror of violence and 
** sport ;” were notable champions of the independence of 
women ; and were, in short, driven into open revolution 
against the social evils which the average sensual man 
finds extremely suitable to him. So much is this the case 
that the practical doctrine of these two arch-voluptuaries 
always presents itself to ordinary persons as a saint-like 
asceticism. 

If now, relieved of all apprehensions as to the social 
safety of allowing the world to make itself happy, we come 
to consider which of the arts is the most potent to this end, 
we must concede that eminence to music, because it alone 
requires for its enjoyment an artistic acton the part of its 
reader, which act in its perfection becomes such an act of 
re-creation as Wagner found in Liszt’s playing of Beet- 
hoven’s sonatas. There is no need in this account to set 
up the musician above the painter, the master builder, or 
the sculptor. There are points at which all rivalry be- 
tween the arts vanishes. When you are looking at the 
Turner water colors in the National Gallery the poetic feel- 
ing which they so exquisitely and sufficingly express com- 
pletely delivers you from that plane on which mere hero 
worshippers squabble as to whether the painter or the com- 
poser of music is the better man. None the less in the 
National Gallery the feeling is expressed by the painter 
and not by you, although your feeling, too, struggles for 
expression, sometimes almost painfully. You stand dumb, 
or at best you turn to your neighbor and say, ‘ Pretty, 
ain't it?” of which remark most art criticism is but an elab- 
oration. 

Now suppose the feeling were aroused, not by a picture, 
but by asong! At once your tongue is loosed ; you sing 
the song, and thereby relieve one of your deepest needs— 
strange as that may sound te people who sing songs solely 
to gain the applause of others. Further, you gain by prac- 
tice the power of expressing feeling, and with that power 
the courage to express it, for want of which power and 
courage we all go miserably about to-day, shrinking and 
pretending, misunderstanding and misunderstood, making 
remarks on the weather to people whose most nourishing 
sympathy or most salutary opposition we might enjoy if 
only we and they could become fully known to each other 
by a complete self expression. Music then is the most fe- 
cund of the arts, propagating itself by its power of forcing 
those whom its influences to express it and themselves by 
a method which is the easiest and most universal of all art 
methods, because it is the art form of that communication 
by speech which is common to all the race. : 

This music wisdom has been urged on the world in set 
terms by Plato, by Goethe, by Schopenhauer, by Wagner, 
and by myself. As arule, when, in order to obtain con- 








creteness, I couple my teachings with the name of any indi- 
vidual who enjoys opportunities of carrying out my ideas, 
he threatens me with legal proceedings, on the ground that 
I have taken him seriously. And indeed the commonsense 
of the country under present circumstances feels that to 
take music as seriously as religion, morals, or politics is 
clear evidence of malicious insanity, unless the music be- 
longs to an oratorio. The causes of this darkness are eco- 
nomic. What is the matter with us is that the mass of the 
people cannot afford to go to good concerts or to the opera. 
Therefore they remain ignorant of the very existence of a 
dramatic or poetic content in what they call ‘‘ classical ” or 
‘* good” music, which they always conceive as a web of 
learnedly and heavily decorative sound patterns, and never 
as containing a delicious kernel of feeling, like their favorite 
‘‘ Annie Laurie.” Consequently they do not crave for 
pianos ; and if they did they could not afford to buy them, 
and would perforce fall back on the poor man’s piano—the 
German concertina or accordion. At the same time, our 
most gifted singers, instead of getting £10 or 15a week 
and a pension, have to be paid more than cabinet ministers 
whose work turns them prematurely gray, or officers in 
the field, or musical critics. All this must be altered be- 
fore any serious advance in culture can be effected. The 
necessity for change in the social structure is so pressing 
that it drives the musician into the political arena in spite 
of his own nature. You have Wagner going out in ‘48 
with the revolutionists because the state declined to reform 
the theatre, just as I am compelled, by a similar obtuseness 
on the part of our own Governments, to join the Fabian 
Society, and wildly masquerade asa politician so that I may 
agitate for a better distribution of piano purchasing power. 

If I were now to string all these points in their logical or- 
der on the thread of acomplete argument, to prove that 
the future of humanity depends at present on the piano, 
Ishould render my case repugnant to the British mind, 
which sensibly objects to being bothered with logic. But 
let me, in allowing the British mind to jump at its conclu- 
sion, plead for a large construction for the word piano. 
An organ, an harmonium, a vocalion, an wolion, an or- 
chestrion or any instrument upon which the full polyphony 
of an opera or symphony can be given, may obviously re- 
place the piano; and so far as the playing can be done, 
wholly or partly, by perforated cards, barrels or other me- 
chanical means of execution, by all means let it be so done. 
A fingering mechanism so contrived as to be well under 
the artistic control of the operator would be an unspeaka- 
ble boon. Supply me with such athing and I will make an 
end of Paderewsky. 

Finally, let no one suppose that because private readings 
and performances are better than nothing, they are there- 
fore an efficient substitute for complete dramatic and or- 
chestral representations. Far from it; they are make- 
shifts, and very miserable makeshifts too. In Italy, when 
you go from the picture gallery to the photograph shop, you 
are revolted by the inadequacy of the ‘‘ reproductions "’ 
which turn Carpaccio’s golden glow into sooty grime. At 
Bayreuth when, on your way back of an evening from the 
Festival Playhouse, you hear someone strumming a piano 
arrangement of the overture to ‘‘ Die Meistersinger,” you 
wonder how the wretch can bear to listen to himself. Yet 
after afew months in England, when you pull out your 
photograph, or sit down to the piano score of ‘* Die Meis- 
tersinger, you are very pleasantiy and vividly reminded of 
Carpaccio or Wagner. Also, however diligently you may 
read your Shakespere or your Ibsen, you must date your 
full acquaintance with any work of theirs from the time 
when you see it fully performed on the stage as they meant 
youto. The day will come when every citizen will find 
within his reach and means adequate artistic representa- 
tions to recreate him whenever he feels disposed for them. 
Until then the piano will be the savior of society. But 
when that golden age comes, everybody will see at last 
what an execrable, jangling, banging, mistuned nuisance 
our domestic music machine is ; and the maddening sound 
of it will thenceforth be no more heard in our streets.—G. 

3ernard Shaw, in ‘‘ Fortnightly Review.” 

Scholarships at London.—The Sterndale Ben- 
nett Scholarships will be competed for at the Royal 
Academy of Music on April 18, the literary examination 
taking place on the 16th of the same month. The 
Parepa-Rosa Scholarship will also be competed for on 
April 18. 

A Cheap Good Friday Concert.—Mr. Sims 
Reeves, together with Mr. Foli and other eminent artists, 
will take part on Good Friday in a sacred concert to be 
given, at popular prices, by Messrs. Ambrose Austin and 
Vert at Queen’s Hall, London. It is in contemplation to 
throw open the whole of the stalls and other floor seats on 
this occasion at 3s. each. 

A ‘**Faust” Recital.—Mr. Vert has arranged a 
big performance at the Queen's Hall, London, on March 3, 
when Gounod’s ‘' Faust” will be given in recital form with 
astrong cast. Mr. Lloyd will sing the music of ‘* Faust,” 
which ought to suit him remarkably well, and Mr. Santley , 
the original ‘‘Valentine,” will for the first time play 
‘* Mephistopheles,” Mr. Brockbank taking ‘‘ Valentine,” and 
Miss Antoinette Trebelli being the ‘‘ Marguerite.” 
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oe is the anniversary day of Richard 

Wagner's death. If I had not thought of it anyhow 
I should have been reminded of the fact by the two pro- 
grams of the Wagner Society’s concert last night and that 
of the Royal Orchestra’s symphony concert, which is to 
take place to-night, and both of which are appropriately 
ushered 1n with the Funeral March from ‘‘ Die Gétterdiim- 
merung.” ‘The immortal strains were last evening listened 
to in impressive silence by a large audience, who had gath- 
ered at the Philharmonie for the fourth of the Berlin and 
Potsdam united Wagner Societie§’ concert. 

Joseph Sucher was the conductor, and the veteran, who 
was in excellent condition in every way, gave us a concert 
which in performance was as good as in point of program 
it was interesting. To the Siegfried Funeral March was 
subjoined the overture and a chorus and aria (Act IL., 
scenes 1 and 2) from Peter Cornelius’ lyric drama *‘ Cid.” 

I witnessed a performance of the work in its entirety at 
Munich last summer, and then wrote to THe Musica. 
Courier an enthusiastic report about it. It was interesting 
to me therefore to hear a repetition of these important frag- 
ments from Cornelius’ opera, and again the music told on 
me most powerfully. The overture in E flat is Wagnerian in 
contents and structure; the female chorus from the open- 
ing scene of the second act (rather poorly sung on this 
occasion by the ladies of the Free Musical Union) is of 
tender effect and the great aria of ‘‘ Chiméne” which follows 
is noble, broad and dignified. It was interpreted with all 
the art and acquirements of such a thoroughly ideal dramatic 
soprano as is Rosa Sucher. This artist also contributed to 
the program a repetition of the five ‘‘ poems” by Richard 
Wagner (orchestration of four of the piano accompaniments 
by Felix Mottl, and that of the ‘‘Dreams” by Wagner 
himself) which she had sung with so pronounced success at 
the preceding concert of the Wagner Society which Sieg- 
fried Wagner conducted. 

Again Mrs. Sucher aroused everybody 
with her true feeling, temperament and elevated interpre- 
tation, and once more she had to yield to the demand 
for a da Cafo singing of the gem of the lot, entitled 

‘Schmerzen.” Lastly she gave at the close of the concert, 
in her own inimitable style, the ‘‘ Liebestod” from ‘ Tris- 
tan,” which was preceded by the introduction to that music- 
drama. 
and likewise did justice to Liszt’s alleged symphonic 
‘*poem.” ‘‘ The Battle of the Huns,” in which sordid and 
impotent creation Dr. Reimarn utilized the large organ of 
the Philharmonie to best advantage. 


to enthusiasm 


the first half was concluded with the great recitative and 
aria of from Weber's ‘‘ Euryanthe,” 
the recitative and duet of ‘‘ Lysiart,” with ‘‘ Eglantine,” 
from the same opera. Joseph Staudigl sang ‘ Lysiart,’ 
and his wife, Gisela, took the part of the intriguing ‘‘ Eglan- 
tine.” The music for both 1s among the most difficult that 
has been written, and, although the high B at the close of 
the duet was atrifle above Mrs. Staudigl’s present vocal 
abilities, they sang it with great finish, verve and forceful 
expression. They were of course richly applauded. 
* & & 

Seeing that I have begun at the end I shall now for once 
adopt the crawfish’s plan of proceeding and go backward 
toward the beginning of my weekly task. 

= evening I witnessed ae of two concerts, one 


‘* Lysiart,” 





The orchestra played this l’orsfzel excellently, | 


and*with | 


| were of sucha style 


| 


| poorly advertised by the 


\ » : id 
This work began the second half of the program, while | 9°?) 
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a rather poor and the other a very good one. The first was 
that of Mrs. Regina Moszkowski, who gavea Lieder Abend 
at the Saal Bechstein, and in the four songs I heard, 
‘* Friihlingstraum ” and ‘‘ 
bert, Jensen’s ‘‘O lass dich halten goldene Stunde” and 
Taubert’s ‘‘ Vom Berg herabgestiegen” amply demon- 
strated that she has neither a good voice nor a good method, 


nor musical abilities of any sort which would warrant her | 
Why she should nevertheless do so | 


giving a concert at all. 
annually I fail to understand, for as an advertisement for 
lessons (the lady is a vocal teacher) the plan of exhibiting 
her own deficiencies is a poor one. 

From Miss Margarethe Eussert, a young English pian- 
ist, I heard Schumann’s ‘‘ Des Abends” and ‘‘ Traumes- 
wirren” in a rather amateurish and by no means faultless 
interpretation. * 


2 * 


From the Bechstein Hall I got down to the Singakade- 
mie, where the ‘‘ Ben Davies Concert” was in progress, in 
time to hear the last two movements of Beethoven's 
‘* Kreutzer” sonata performed by Johannes Wolff, the Lon- 
don violin virtuoso, and Prof. Theodor Plowitz, from the 
same city. The pianist is not remarkable and, too much of 
a ‘‘ pounder” to be a good accompanist. The violinist you 
have heard in New York and elsewhere all last season, and 
I thoroughly agree with Tue Musica. Courter’s judgment, 
expressed at the time, and to the effect that Wolff is a good 
and reliable artist, with fine tone and an excellent technic. 
Something in the way of brilliancy, however, is wanting, 
and a comparison with Sauret, which one of my neighbors 
made at the concert, seems entirely out of place. 

Wolff played furthermore an andante cantabile and 
serenata by Sgambati, a very interesting and pretty com- 
position, the Grieg C minor sonata, op. 45, a romanza in E 
by Chr. Sinding, peculiar but by no means ugly, and 
Wieniawski's effective Valse caprice, alsoin E major. The 
performances were thoroughly and apparently sincerely 
enjoyed by a not over numerous audience, and the artist 
was much applauded and of course encored. 

The surprise, nay revelation, of the concert, however, was 
the English tenor Ben. Davies. He-is one of the best sing- 
ers I have heard on any stage, concert or operatic, for quite 
a while. He has a beautiful round, full and thoroughly 
even tenor voice, sings intelligently, musically and without 
effort or affectation. He is a thoroughly natural and with- 
al a highly artistic singer, and that in various styles, viz., 
/ied and operatic. He made his début with a 
recitative ‘‘ Deeper and Deeper Still,” and aria ‘‘ Waft Her, 
Angels,” from Handel’s oratorio ‘‘ Jephtha,” then sang a 
recitative and aria ‘‘ Come, Margarita, Come,” from Sulli- 
van’s ‘‘ Martyr of Antioch,” and ‘‘I'll Sing the Songs of 
Araby,” by Frederic Clay, all three in English. Next he 
gave the tender aria ‘‘ Enfermant les Yeux, from Massenet’s 

‘Manon” in French, and upon being encored he sang 
Schumann's ‘‘ Du bist wie eine Blume” in German, and so 
exquisitely that the encore piece was stormily redemanded 


oratorio, 


and had to be repeated. 

Lastly, at the close of the concert Mr. Ben Davies sang 
the ‘‘ Salve Dimora,” from Gounod’s *‘ Faust "in Italian, 
and with taste, as well as the high C, which, as he made no 
use of it before, he was hardly thought to have within his 


range. Badly managed as the concert was, the English 


| tenor made a rousing and telling success, and if he should 


The concert was 
Agency, of Lon- 


return here he will have a full house. 

Ernest Cavour 
whose representative arrived here from Stuttgart 
only on the day of the concert, and many members of the 
press were overlooked in the matter of tickets. The ad- 
vance notices, however, which had been sent to the press 
in the wild and 


e€ as may be en VOL ue 


woolly West, but not of a nature to be made use of by 
Berlin music critics. see 

Friday evening saw Franz Rummel’s fourth and last of a 
series of the most d¢stingué and high class of chamber 
music entertainments at the Philharmonie. The program 
again, albeit a trifle too long, was well chosen and interest- 
ing. It brought, in the first place, the sextet for piano, 
flute, oboe, clarinet, horn and bassoon, op. 6 in B flat major 
by Ludwig Thuille, the young Munich composer. I had 
heard this work when it was still in manuscript, and was 
given with the composer at the piano, during the Wiesbaden 


Gretchen am Spinnrad,” by Schu- | 
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meeting of the Allgemeiner Deutscher Musikverein, and 
my favorable report of four or five summers ago drew Rum- 
| mel’s attention to the sextet. My judgment expressed af- 
ter that first and only hearing still holds good and did so 
| also with the public and press of Berlin. The first move- 
| ment alone, with its principal theme so. closely related to 
the first theme of the Brahms B flat piano concerto, is a 
trifle diffuse; the other three movements, however, are 
thoroughly interesting and beautiful and the pretty gavotte 
| in G minor, with its bagpipe imitation, middle section in G 
major, was enthusiastically redemanded. The work was 
admirably performed by Franz Rummel and Messrs. Kurth, 
Bundfuss, Schubert, Littmann and Valerius, of the Royal 
Orchestra. 

The other chamber music selections on the program were 
Beethoven's beautiful G major sonata, op. 96, for piano and 
violin, played in classical style by Messrs Rummel and con- 
certmaster Felix Berber, of Magdeburg, and the Schumann 
piano quartet, op. 47, in E flat, in the performance of which 
besides these two gentlemen, Messrs. Ad. Miiller, viola, and 
Hugo Dechert, ’cello, most satisfactorily took part. 

Between the chamber music works two groups of songs 
were sung by Mrs. Emily Herzog, our charming soprano 
from the Royal Opera House. The first of these consisted 
of four /zeder, entitled ‘‘Sommermorgen,” ‘‘ Es Klingt der 
Laerm der Welt,” ‘‘ Allerseelen ” and ‘‘ Im Mai,” by Ludwig 
Thuille. They were all new here and entirely unknown, 
but two of them at least, the second and fourth one, gained 
friends immediately. Still they are not good Zzeder in the 
true meaning of the word, for they are above all else lack- 
They are more reflective than 
far better than the 


ing in the lyric element. 
melodious. Mrs. Herzog sang them 
three other songs: Brahms’ ‘ Botschaft,” Schumann’s 
‘*Mondnacht” and Schubert’s ‘‘ Haidenréslein,” the last 
one of which, although it is of the utmost simplicity and 
naiveté of spirit, she sang with Rafinirthezt, using the 
rubato and even a fermaza on a high note to gain more (if 
not a better artistic) effect. In this she succeeded and the 
groundlings enthusiastically redemanded the little Schu- 
bert flower, and they got it twice. 

*% & # 

Thursday evening we had at the Philharmonie a pianistic 
double event, consisting in the first joint appearance here of 
Eugen d’Albert and his wife, Teresa Carrefio.d’Albert. 
The large hall was well filled and great enthusiasm pre- 
To me the special interest centred in the com- 
It was 


vailed. 
parison I was enabled to make on this occasion. 
plainly discernible in their ensemble numbers what I had 
from previous single appearances long surmised, viz., that 
d’Albert has strongly influenced his wife by his more 
musicianly, more concentrated and more pathetic style, 
while she has been able to infuse him with some of her ex- 
uberant verve and virtuosity. Both are the gainers 
thereby, but it would appear to me, slightly yet perceptibly, 
that d'Albert’s formerly stupendous technic seems to suffer 
a bit. May be piano practicing of two in one house is not 
congenial to either or both of them. May be it is all an 
imagination of my own, but it certainly seemed to me on 
Thursday night as if she was the better pianist albeit he 
was always the greater artist of the two. 

They performed together the somewhat antiquated but 
still very interesting F major sonata for two pianos by W. 
Friedemann Bach. Later on those stupendous E flat minor 
variations for two pianos by Christian Sinding, which you 
heard in New York two seasons ago played by Rummel and 
Friedheim. Finally the concerto pathétiquein E minor by 
Liszt, which I heard only once before in my life, played by 
Friedheim and his wife. Joseffy, I remember, once spoke to 
me about arranging the work for piano and orchestra and | 
should think it would prove a grateful task. It is certainly 
the most important, healthy and ideas—containing work for 
piano by Liszt. It was superbly played by d’Albert and 
Carrefio. 

Individually d’'Albert gave the Beethoven Appassionata 
sonata, of which the first movement pleased me immensely, 
while the two others, although they elicited strong ap- 
| plause from the public and not a few of the critics, appeared 
to me a trifle unnatural, dé/aché in phrasing and devoid of 
real feeling. Technically, too, the last movement was not 
entirely above reproach. 

Teresa Carefio played three Chopin numbers, the F major 
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nocturne, the Barcarolle, op. 60, and the big A flat Polo- 
naise. The latter was immensely performed, and of course 
excited the audience to wildest applause. She responded 
with the perennial ‘‘ Berceuse” by Chopin, while d’Albert 
vouchsafed an encore only after the fourth double recall 
which the Liszt concerto brought to the two artists. 

Altogether it was an auspicious night, and one that au- 
gurs well for the two separate piano recitals which each one 
of the pair individually are to give here in the near future. 

* &* & 

The three Dutch (when I say Dutch I mean of course 
Hollandish, and not the American slang for German) lady 
singers, Misses Jeannette de Jong, Anna Corver and Marie 
Snyders, gave another of their delfghtful vocal recitals at 
the Singakademie last Wednesday night. Their singing, 
especially of trios for female voices, gives real enjoyment 
to musical ears, so well do they sing together, so harmoni- 
ously do their voices blend and so musical are they collec- 
tively and individually. They gave the following program, 
frequently interrupted by applause andlengthened by the 


addition of several encores 





I trios 
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anche de Provesoe,” this sccccs svc costnscveccseseesse L. Cherubini 


The three young ladies, of whom the soprano, Miss de 
Jong is the most musical, while the alto, Miss Snyders, has 
the best voice, are pupils of Mrs. Schulzen von Asten, 
whose sister, Miss Julie von Asten, played the accompani- 
ments most discreetly, and at the same time supportingly. 
A large and fashionable audience was present at this con- 
cert. 

* * # 

Mrs. Lillian Sanderson, the fair and pretty American 
singer, gave the third and last of her vocal recitals here 
3echstein Hall a week ago to-day. She 
artistically as well as socially, 
Her 
as well as her singing, about which I wrote at 
of my former letters, are usually quite 
She gave 


for this season at 
is a great favorite in Berlin, 
and her concerts therefore are always well attended. 
selections 
gth 
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lens in one 
and so it was also inthis instance. 
the following 


three groups of /zeder . 
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The program was supplemented am several da capos 
and a couple of encores at the close of the recital. 

Between the vocal groups Mr. Charles .Gregorowitsch 
played several selections for the violin. First the D major 
polonaise by Wieniawski, and later on an aria in C minor by 
Raff and Popper’s ‘‘ Elfin Dance” arranged for violin by 
Gregorowitsch, after which asan encore he gave the pretty 
and effective Zarzicky mazurka in G. The talented and 
handsome young violinist, as usual, played well and sweetly 
—perhaps a trifle too sweetly. He seems, however, to 
make little progress or headway in any direction, and his 
repetition of always the same soli would indicate that he is 
likewise not studying over much. 

Hans Bruening played the accompaniments, and those 
for the vocalist better than the ones for the instrumentalist. 

oe 


You see I know my A BC backward as well as forward. 
Aren't you glad lamthrough? I know you are, and soam I. 
* % 

Philipp Scharwenka called on me last Sunday. 

* # 

The ‘‘ Medici” premiére will survey take place on Satur- 
day night of this week, the 17th inst. Sylva is all right 
again, and he will create the part of ‘‘ Giuliano.” 

* & * 


Felix Weingartner is again busy trying to raise a row. It 
is too bad. He is one of the most talented conductors, 
one of the most handsome and winsome fellows you can 
imagine, but he is an z#triguant of the first water. He 
uncle who is owner of one of the more obscure 
Munich papers, and another near relative who edits a 
Mannheim journal. By means of these influences he tries 
to throw mud on everybody connected with the Berlin 
Royal Opera House who does not stand in with him, prin- 
cipally of course against Count Hochberg and his secretary, 
Mr. Henry Pierson. For reasons best known to the intend- 
ancy the cancelling of the contract with Weingartner, 
which runs till 1896, is denied him, and that is where the 
shoe pinches. Some other motives not of the noblest nature 
are also actuating our most popular conductor, but he will 
find that in the end he will have the worst of the bargain. 
Public and press, with a few and not distinguished excep- 
tions, are already taking part against him, and a scandal or 
outbreak of some sort seems imminent in the very near 
future. O. F. 


has an 





After having closed this letter I reopen it in order to add 
that Hermann Wolff just sends word to me that he re- 
ceived from Cairo a telegram from Mrs. von Biilow saying 
that her husband died there on the previous day. You will 
know all about it by cable a fortnight before these lines 
will appear in print. The news, sudden as it came, 
was not unexpected and cannot have been so to anyone 
who is a careful reader of my budget. I knew for the last 
six months that Hans von Biilow was a doomed man and I 
said so pretty openly in my letter of a fortnight ago when I 
reported his stay here of two hours on his trip from Ham- 
burg to Cairo. They might have saved the dying man 
this laborous last journey. A great musician, a deep 
thinker, an astute critic and in many ways a noble man is 
gone. Peace be to his ashes! 

I must stop, as in a quarter of an hour from now at the 
Opera House the Royal Orchestra will play the ‘‘ Siegfried 
Funeral March” in remembrance of the death day of Rich- 
ard Wagner. The grandest of funeral music will this time | 
serve for two dead heroes. Wagner died on February 13, 
and Hans von Biilow on February 12. It will be easier to 
remember this way ! O. F. 


Cleveland Notes.—Last Thursday evening at the 
Cleveland School of Music a ballad concert was given by 
the pupils under Director Alfred Arthur. 

Mr. Arthur is also director of the Cleveland Vocal So- 
ciety, and directed the second concert of that organization 
on February 22. Miss von Stosch was the soloist. The 
program included songs by Leslie, De Pearsall, Hiller, Mac- 
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Mr. Greorces MACMAsTER, ARGENTEUIL, Paris. 


‘* You see, the French organist is not merely a player on the organ. 
You find in him a musician throughout ; a man who is an artist on 
the piano as well, who understands orchestration from A to Z, can 
pick up a violin, flute or horn, play it, compose for it, improvise for 
it. Hehas musical literature at tongue tip, not superficially, but au 
fond. He can build a ‘plain chant’ or improvise an offertoire. He 
isa composer not only of sacred music, but of opera and ballet (ballet 
in this sense must not be confounded with the variety dance). He 
can express his thoughts on music also, and would be a valuable edu- 
cator if he could be induced to leave his special art long enough to 


write. And he can on occasion give music the preference over 
money. In no nation are the organists as consummate musicians as 
in France.’’—Mr. GEORGES MACMASTER., Institut MacMaster, Paris. 

Mr. MacMaster, although a British subject, has been 


long a resident of Paris as organist and teacher of music. 
Although quite young, he has achieved considerable popu- 
larity here. In 1890 the French government conferred 
upon this talented foreigner the ‘‘ ribbon” and title of 
‘* Officier d’Académie” for his contributions to the Beaux 
Arts as acomposer. He has been organist and choirmaster 
in several churches in Paris, and is well known as a musi- 
cian of ability and taste. 

He with M. Alex Guilmant is professor of organ at the 
‘Institut Rudy,” and he is one of the few organists who 
give recitals in Paris. He is organist of the Trocadero 
matinées, and frequently plays at La Madeleine, St. Vin- 
cent de Paul and St. Louis d’Antin. 

Mr. MacMaster was taught by sound and pleasing writers, 
| having studied organ with César Franck, harmony and com- 
position with Theodore Dubois at the Conservatoire, and 
music generally with Eugene Gigout and Clement Loret. 
He plays the harmonium cleverly, extemporizing in excel- 
lent style. His compositions embrace operatic, vocal, piano, 
organ and chamber music. A collection of organ pieces 
published in Paris has been favorably received in America, 
and ten new pieces have recently been published here. 
| Clarence Eddy and Wm. C. Carl play his music much in 
| America, and Mr. Wiegand on the big organ at Sydney, 

Australia. Mr. Carl is especially fond of his ‘* Pastorale,” 
| which is remarkable for a passage of triple pedaling. His 
| ‘* Petites Improvisations " for organ or harmonium, a series 
| of motets and church service music, the transcriptions of 
Chopin's ‘* Funeral March” and Handel's ‘‘ Water Music” 
are among his other compositions. An organ prelude in- 
| scribed to Saint-Saéns brought him a complimentary auto- 
graph letter from the Hermitage at Algeria, in which the 
| writer speaks of the composition as being ‘‘ remarkable” 
| and ‘‘of irreproachable structure.” (Anything that would 
| draw an autograph letter from Saint-Saéns must be remark- 
| able.) 

He is maitre de chapelle at the Church of Argenteuil, 
| neat Paris, celebrated for its ‘‘relics,” among them the 
| veritable ‘‘ Sainte Tunique” of our Saviour. This is the 
largest church in the Versailles diocese ; it and the Cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame, at Versailles, being the only churches 
| having established maitrises. The architecture is very 
| pure, the building immense and quite new. 

There are two organs in the church, Mr. MacMaster en- 
gaging his organist toassist. ‘Thechoir consists of twenty- 
two boys, four altos, two tenors, one basso and a full 
orchestra on féte days—Easter, Christmas, Toussaint, 














Mir traumte von einem Kénigskind " sevens .E. Hartmann picpea oacnanis igs > : 4; | Aacennign nat Aaamyien., A grand ee * gives me me 
Mein Geliebter ” pee re eee ae ae F.Chopin| J: H. Kowalski.—J. H. Kowalski, a well-known Chi- | morning, vespers in the afternoon. Gounod, Cherubini 
Mein Johann (first time) lecueceesecececeeceeceeceseE. Seuffert | Cago vocal teacher and writer, is in the East with Mr. | and Mozart are favorite writers. 

Zur iheneeel sprach der Fink”’............00+ E. d’Albert | Emil Liebling. The funeral services at Argenteéuil are pamnuaiy ponder- 
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and other important Concerts, 


Birmingham, Worcester, Gloucester, 
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Hall Choral Society 


Leeds, 
Bristol, 
Albert 
will be available for Oratorio and Miscellaneous engage- 
ments during the ensuing season. 


All communications to be addressed to 


Mr. F’.. VBR, 
3 East 14th Street, 

New York City. 
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ous occasions, having full mass, full chorus, two organs and 
frequently full orchestra for music. The churches hereare 
always heavily draped in mourning for funeral service and 
there is a company which has the monopoly of the lugu- 
brious business for the whole city of Paris. Argenteuil is 
one of the few places outside of the city limits which calls 
upon the grand city company for its sables of woe. 

The neighborhood is honored by the residence in it of 
M. Ambroise Thomas, M. Joly, a millionaire, the wedding 
of whose daughter was a recent grand event in the church, 
and of M. and Mme. Montrouge, celebrated stars of opéra 
bouffe, the creators of ‘‘ Mascot,” ‘‘ Josephine Sold by Her 
Sisters,” &c. 

Mr. MacMaster came to study and stayed to play in 
Paris. He loves M. Guilmant, who he insists is the great- 
est organist in the world. He says Mr. Dubois is a most 
delightful man as well as a great musician, but he seldom 
sees him. He regrets that there is in Paris no headquarters 
for organists’ association. In America he knows Mr. 
Walter E. Hall, of Chicago and Pittsburg; Mr. Brice, Mr. 
Carl and Mr. Eddy. 

His institute is an association of professors, fourteen in 
number. Init are taught all the prominent instruments, 
diction, declamation, painting and design, singing for 
opéra and opéra comique, solfége, accompaniment, trans- 
position and sight reading. He teaches organ himself ; 
his wife, who is accompanist for M. Crosti’s class in the 
Conservatoire, is teacher of piano. 

Copyright law is interesting him as much as anything 
at present. The time was when the United States got hold 
of every grand bit of French music and sold it freely— 
no doubt to the honor and glory of the best composers, 
amongst whom were Widor and Guilmant. But the French 
Government occupied itself in the matter, with the result 
that an imperative copyright law was established, and now 
a composition may be copyrighted in Parisand New York at 
the same time. Of course it is a question between money 
and glory. It were better for a young composer to have 
his work sold broadcast ; but that’s the way it stands. 

He has a pile of American programs filed away in his 
studio of which he is very proud, they indicating his popu- 
larity in the new country. I remember finding his name 
so frequent on the New York Festival programs that I lo- 
cated him in London, where his music is published by 
Shott. 

Of Irish descent, Mr. ‘MacMaster’ cleverness and versa- 
tility are not to be wondered at. He is a perfect French- 
man in type, and, as he puts it himself, speaks the language 
better than his own. 

* * 4 

Everywhere you turn in Paris you find something inter- 
esting. A valuable study in chirography might be made 
from an album in the musically historic ‘‘ Maison Pleyel,” 
rue Rochechouart, Paris, where the handwritings of Beeth- 
hoven, Mozart, Chopin, Hummel, Cherubini, Méhul, Ber- 
lioz, Clementi, Moscheles, also of Eugene Sue and Georges 
Sand are to be seen, in personal and business letters, auto- 
graph signature, manuscript music, verse and prose. Who 
would ever imagine the rugged Beethoven’s writing, clear 
and precise as a teacher's, or the thinker of the ‘‘ Magic 
Flute,” in their scratchy notation, with lines like sections 
of Mardi Gras ribbon blown by the wind ? 

In one corner also stands the small three-cornered light 
mahogany colored piano on which Chopin, the intimate 
friend of Camillo Pleyel, composed his ‘ Preludes in 
different Keys,” nocturne in E minor, his ‘‘ Funeral March,” 
‘* Studies for the Moscheles Method,” ‘‘ Mazurka,” ‘* Taren- 
telle,” ‘‘ Fantasie” and ‘‘Scherzo.” The famous Salle 
Pleyel, all white and gold and mirrors, where the élite artists 
of to-day are wont to hold their ‘‘ auditions,” is the same in 
Ahich Chopin played all his concerts in Paris, and where 
Saint-Saéns led on by his professor and anxiously watched 
by that remarkable mother, who has played such an import- 
ant part in his career, made his début, at the age of ten, play- 
ing his Mozart sonata, Bach and Hummel. Ignace Pleyel, 
the founder of the house, was the loved pupil of Haydn, 
the friend of Mozart and Beethoven, Cramer, Moscheles, 
Kalkbrenner, Chopin and Ritter were sympathizers with 
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his labors, not only as a musician who loved the art with 
passion, but as composer, musical editor, and manufacturer 
aswell. His son was also a profound pianist and com- 
poser 

We have no idea of the extent of piano case decoration 
here. The Chopin successor in the Grand Salle, for in- 
stance, is of high polish in a dull amber gold, upon which 
are painted by hand the most exquisite groups after Wat- 
teau, figures, landscape, castle, lake and flower, in colors 
impossible to describe. The companion to it stands in the 


music room of M. Bejot, a retired banker, on the Avenue”* 


Champs Elysées. Then there is a dull black ‘* marquet- 
erie” carved in design on clear black polish, a pure white 
painted in directoire figures, and ‘‘ sculpture” and painting 
on plain ground that are marvelous. One ordered by a 
French countess was painted wholly in birds, the most rav- 
ishing groups, among delicate sprays. One hideous thing, 
ordered by a Mexican, was dull brown, with sky blue fans, 
Japanese figures and a water scene. Every man in the 
place turns his back or shuts his eyes in passing the ‘‘ anti- 
artistic” creation. The worst of it is they call it “* Amerz- 
can taste,” as they insist on including South afd Middle 
America and Canada all as ‘‘ America,” instead of reserv- 
ing that honored name for the States alone. 


* *% & 


During the session of the Sanitary Commission in Paris 
this week a banquet was given the Italian Ambassador by 
his country people here. It took place in the Continental 
Hotel, and was a most brilliant affair. 

Miss Della Rogers, of Denver, Col., the prima donna of 
the musicale which followed, made an immense success in 
the duo ‘‘ Favorite,” Donizetti, and solo, ‘‘ Sognai,” by 
Schira. The chef d’orchestre of Florence was one of the 
most enthusiastic applauders. Her dress was cream silk 
decorated with the pattern of tiny bird cages set in roses, 
and big puffed sleeves of rose velvet. It was remarked that, 
with all the Neapolitan and French women present, the 
two most beautiful women in the assemblage were Ameri- 
cans, Miss Della Rogers, of Denver, and Miss Alga Smith, 
of New York, who has just arrived with her grandfather, in- 
tending to take a two years’ finishing course in Paris. 


*# & 


Will the Rev. Jos. Graf do me the favor to turn to THE 
Musicat Courikr. January 24, page 13, paragraph 5 and un- 
derline the words‘ palpitating wordling,” which words are 
necessary to his correct comprehension of the sentiment ex- 
pressed. 

The ‘‘palpitating worldlings” 
teachers, nor connoisseurs, nor ascetics. They do not 
lean to cathedrals, ecclesiastical robes, liturgies or 
churches, nor to geology, intellect or religion, in character 
or in musicality—any more than the latter lean to them, 
They exist, however, ina great and lovable majority, and 
so long as they do, we must insist—according to paragraph 
), &c.—that ‘‘the palpitating worldling must echo the 
hope,” &c. 


are not priests, nor 


RUuBINSTEIN. 


When Rubinstein was in Paris en route for Rouen, he 
had the gentle courtesy to look up one of his most talented 
pupils, MiJe. Markoff, who is here in anticipation of a con- 
cert tour. As she was staying at one of those delight- 
fully central though retired Parisian ‘‘ Maisons de Famille,” 
86 rue Lafayette, it was not an impossible task. As may 
be imagined the place was agog over the attention of the 
distinguished musician. Rubinstein has a charming villa 
at a sneezable Russian town, has four children and isa 
grandfather! His wife was a singer. Strangely enough 
her hair is quite white, while his remains dark as in 
youth. He is sixty-four, looks well, exactly like his por- 
traits, and is gay and full of anticipation as though in first 
youth. You will doubtless read about his ‘* Nero” at Rouen 
in other columns. 

This Mlle. Charlotte Wyns, of whom Tue MusicaL Courter 
speaks as making a successful début in ‘‘ Mignon” and 
studying ‘‘ Carmen” for a second effort, was the star pupil 
this year in the class of M. Crosti, in the Conservatoire, 
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the one spoken of above as nigetng' Mrs. Georges MacMaster 
as accompanist. 
Best. 

When Mr. Best, the Liverpool organist, was in Sydney, 
Australia, at the opening of the big organ there so touchy 
was he on the subject of drafts that they were obliged 
to build a glass case quite around the organ bench, and in 
that roasting climate he insisted upon a fire in the dressing 
room. A splendidly educated, well read man, there can be 
no more interesting talker over ‘‘ rum and bitters, bitters 
and rum.” He was “difficile” however in general, very 
cranky and unreliable about recitals, and gave not a little 
offense, to which he seemed wholly indifferent. 

I met to day an interesting little girl only thirteen years 
of age, who is already in the Conservatoire. Please under- 
stand that toenter it two years ago she was obliged to play 
her Beethoven and Mozart, and read music from manu- 
script! She is studying Czerny ‘‘ Velocity” in addition to 
compositions in a class of seven. The lesson lasts two 
hours, one playing after the other. The other girls in the 
class played on entering concertos, sonatas, fugues, &c., 
by Chopin, Mendelssohn and Bach. 

FANNIE EpGAR THOMAS. 


The Ogden Club.—Another of their entertaining musicals 
was given by the Ogden Club at Hardman Hall last 
Wednesday evening, when, under the direction of Mrs. 
Ogden Crane, an admirable program was interpreted. The 
chorus gave songs by Abt, Kjerulf and a chorus from ‘‘ The 
Holy City,” in which incidental solos were given by Mrs. 
Crane and Mr. G. W. Morgan: Mrs. Crane also sang a 
song yet in manuscript and dedicated to her by Kortheurer 
with excellent method and great expression. Others taking 
part were Mrs. W. W. Niles, Hattie Diamant, Ida Cogge- 
shall, Emma Walker, Mary de Yoe, Lillian M. Stratton, 
Jeanette Hollingsworth, Lilla Moore and Master Walter. 
Mrs. Ida Letson Morgan made an efficient accompanist. 


The Chicago Post on Thomas.—It is an open secret 
that the effort to obtain a popular list of guarantors for 
another season of the Chicago Orchestra is a failure. The 
movement is not popular, and even the specious and base- 
less argument that the reputation of Chicago will suffer if 
the orchestra is disbanded does not avail. Every man 
wearing an ounce of sense under his hat knows this is not 
true. This city thrived without any orchestra. It not only 
became great and powerful in a material sense, but devel- 
oped honorably in an intellectual and artistic direction long 
before an established orchestra was thought of. Schools, 
colleges, conservatories, libraries, parks and art institutes 
in number and on a scale almost unexampled were fixtures, 
and the refined elements of society were working together, 
if anything more harmoniously then they are to-day. 
Three seasons of the Thomas orchestra have added nothing 
to the apparent culture of the city. There are no tangible 
results. The Thomas cult has not grown, his constituency 
is smaller than it was two years ago, and the deficit for the 
last year will be greater than for the first. It may bea 
pity from a purely zsthetic standpoint that these things are 
true, yet the angry insolence of those who will listen to no 
reason that does not favor Mr. Thomas can never disprove 
the facts. The chimerical idea of musical education at 
extravagant, if not extortionate, expense, with Thecdore 
Thomas as its prophet, has been exploded in Cincinnati, in 
New York, in connection with the American Opera Com- 
pany, at the World’s Fair andin the Auditorium concerts. 
The experiment has always been a failure everywhere, and 
it is time to divert educational money into more useful 
channels. If the wealthy gentlemen who have so gener- 
ously supported Theodore Thomas had established a great 
conservatory and endowed scholarships there would now 
be worthy results to justify their beneficence. It is well, 
as they evidently believe, for them to consider this matter 
before throwing any more money into a bottomless pit, 
which has yielded in return nothing but a shadowy, senti- 


mental and insubstantial suggestion of art. Mr. Thomas 
cannot educate because he will not attract and please the 
public. Millions have been expended in this experiment, 
and always with the same results. The money is hopelessly 
lost.—Chicago ‘‘ Evening Post.” 








ED. BOTE & Cc. BOCK, 


BERLIN, 37 LEIPZIGER STR., 
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NEV PIANO MUSIC. 





D’ALBERT, ECGEN.—Sonata, Op. 10. Price, . 

LANGE, GUSTAV.—Op. 440, Gioconda; Op. 441, 
Festival Eve ; Op. 442, O’er Hill and Dale; Op. 443, 
Starlit Skies ; Op. 444, Arm in Arm; Op. 445, Twi- 


M.5.00 


light; Op. 446, At the Fair; Op. 447, From Bough 
to Bough; Op. 448, Graziosa; Op. 449, Do Not 
Leave Me; Op. 450, Pleasure Trip; Op. 451, Séré- 


nade ; Op. 452, In Camp; Op. 453, The Young Polish 
Maid ; Op. 454, In the Cloisters; Op. 455, Love 
Dance ; Op. 456, Will o’ the he 2 457, Gavotte 
Favorite. Price, each, . . M.1.50 


LESCHETITZKY, TH.—Op. 41, No. % Etude Hu- 


moresque ; No. 2, La sities No. 3, La Babillarde. 
Price, each, . . « M.2.00 
SHERWOOD, PERCY. —Ten Miniatures. . 5 M.3.00 
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(Engaged for Handel Festival, Crystal Palace, 
England, also Richter and Philharmonic Concerts). 


IN AMERICA 


During the months of January, Febru- 
ary, March, April, and part of May. 





London, 


For terms, dates and other 
particulars address 


HENRY WOLFSOHN’S 
MUSICAL BUREAU, 
331 East 14th St., New York. 











Our Opera Glasses are not necessarily high 
priced because they are mounted with superior 
lenses. A little attention in the selection of our 
stock secures this for our customers without 
extra charge, and all our goods are guaranteed. 


GalleQLembhe 


21 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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LONDON, February 17, 1804 


HE Crystal 

T mence to-day the last half of their present season. 
Mr. Manns has arranged an interesting program, including 
Miss Evangeline Florence’s singing of the valse from 
‘* Mireille ‘* Der Hirt auf dem 


Feisen,” the latter with clarinet obligato. Lady Hallé will 


and Schubert's 


(Gounod) 
play 
land Ballad for violin and orchestra. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting to my readers is the introduction into England of 
he symphonic fantasy, ‘‘ The Chase after Fortune,” by Mr. 
Institute, 


sist rincipal of the Peabody Musical 


er, I 
re. 


overture, Paradise and the 


Burm 
B other instrumental numbers are fantasie 
(Sterndale Bennett), and 


me 

saltime he 
Peri’ 
the overture to ‘‘ Oberon.” 

Mr. Ben Davies has had a most successful German tour 
and negotiations are in progress for another more extended 
autumn. Mr. Davies arrives home to-morrow even- 
ust in time for some engagements here, and is fully 


tournext 
ing 
occupied up to March 3, when he will sail for America. 

Negotiations are in progress through Mr. Daniel Mayer 
for a tour in America of Mr. Benno Schoenberger, the great 
pianist, who has had a most successful career 


He yave evidence of phenomenal musical talent 


Hungarian 
in Europe 

at an early age, and was educated under Anton Dorr, An- 
ton Bruckner, Robert Volkmann and Liszt. 
States I predict for him immediate and great 


When he goes 
to the United 
success, which his superior merit is sure to bring him 
Another prominent artist, who is going to America in 
April, is Mr. Watki 
Milis has a basso-cantante, a sing bass voice of wide range, 
lighter baritone as well as the 
He by birth 
and always sang, but when a young man took up a com- 
that him revenue, 
he was persuaded the 
Mills’ record 


n Mills, the leading English basso. 
frequently taking the 


heaviest basso rdéles. is a Gloucester man 


brought good 
to 
fascinating career of a great singer. 
oratorio unique. He 
the Royal Albert Hall during the past nine 
he 
he 
A similar record has been made at the great 


mercial calling a 
relinquish for more 


Mr. 


has 


which 


as an singer 1s sung over 


fifty times at 
made his début there in the ‘‘ Messiah,” 
has sung at the above hall twenty- 


years or since 


in which work 


times. 


four 


festivals, and Americans may look forward to hearing a 


man possessing a wonderful voice, used with that intel- 
ligence which comes from the ability to appropriate the 
lessons of wide experience 

Mrs, Eline B. Eaton, from Boston, who is to sing at the 
Albert Hall on March 1, sang for the Leicester Philhar- 
monic Society on the 6th inst.,in a concert performance 
of *‘ Cavalleria Rusticana, and the conductor, Mr. H. B. 
Ellis, wrote her in the following terms regarding her work 


| ity. 


3eethoven’s violin concerto and Dr. Mackenzie's High- | 





Mr. | 





‘*T write to say how charmed I was with your singing on | 


Tuesday evening last ; your voice, dramatic instincts, and 
all around vocal abilities delighted me beyond measure. 
You have created a warm feeling of admiration here, and 
I hope we shall soon have the pleasure of hearing you 
again.” 

Mr. Boosey’s numerous patrons gathered in large numbers 


at Queen's Hall on Wednesday to hear his always obliging ar- 


| partially encored by the extremely happy audience, who 


| for the piano, and the late Mr. Leo Delibes for composi- 


| songs from 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| of itskind. It is scholarly and full of character, and the 


tists in the popular songs of the day. Among the better class | 
may be mentioned Schumann's ‘' Die bist wie eine Blume,” 
and ‘‘ Ich grolle nicht; Molique’s ‘‘ When the sun is bright- 
ly shining ;” Pearsall’s madrigal, ‘‘Why do the roses?” 
and ‘‘ Aime moi "(Viardot-Chopin). Every number was im- 


appreciated the quantity rather than the quality when it 
was rendered by such artists as Messrs. Lloyd, Chilly, 
Santley, Mabrick, and Mrs. Antoinette Sterling, Mrs. Belle | 
Cole and Mrs. Evangeline—the ladies all Americans. Mr. | 
Stozowski, a rising young Polish pianist and composer, 
performed successfully some of his own compositions, 
which show undoubted talent and considerable individual- | 
Mr. Stozowski has come to the front quite rapidly of | 








late, more especially as a composer of new waltzes, which 


- | seem to be taking to the public taste. He was born wi 
; | Stralee twenty-four years ago, and commenced his musical 
Palace Saturday concerts com- | 


studies while yet a mere youth at the Cracow Conserva- 
toire under Kelenski. In 1887 he entered the Paris Con- 
servatoire, where he continued studying with Mr. Diemer 


tion, meanwhile securing a general education at the Sor- 
bonne. 

On Wednesday evening the newly organized Imperial 
Institute Orchestra, under the conductorship of Mr. Ran- 
degger, gave their first concert. The 110 members of this 
new amateur orchestra, 23 of whom are ladies, are drawn 
largely from the amateur orchestras of the Royal Amateur 
Society, Wandering Minstrels and Lady Radnor'’s, and did 
very creditable work on this first occasion, for which their 


92 


re) 


honorable conductor deserves much congratulation, as 
there is plenty of room in London for this young enter- 
and judging from the full house on Wednesday 
The prin- 


prise ; 
evening a liberal support will be forthcoming. 
cipal orchestral numbers attempted and successfully played 
were Haydn’s symphony in G, No. 18, and Nicolai's over- 
ture ‘‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor.” And the orchestra 
gave an able support to Miss Beatrice Langley’s very intel- 
ligent rendering of Mendelssohn's violin concerto. Mrs. 
Lena Seymour further contributed tothe programme in the 
place of Miss Nellie Rowe, who was indisposed, several 
In 
the disposition of his orchestral forces Mr. Randegger tried 


ea 


3eethoven, Goring Thomas and Cowen. 


the experiment of dividing his first and second violins 
equally to the right and left of the conductor. 

Miss Edith Drake gave An interesting concert the other 
evening when she introduced the aeola to the public, 
though her most pleasing performances on this instrument 
have been much enjoyed for some time past in London 
drawing rooms. Miss Drake has become a real ‘‘ special- 
ist” with the aeola, which seems to combine the tones of the 
violin, flute and harmonium, and drew from her large audi- 
ence hearty approval of all her selections. She was ably 
assisted by a large number of artists, and her success will 
doubtless encourage her to give other concerts during the 
season. 

The weekly concert at the Grosvenor Club attracted a 
large number of the members and their friends, who were 
evidently pleased with the program contributed by Mrs. 
Cornmell, Mrs. Hughes-Palzer, Miss Marie Roberts, Miss 
Carrie Sage (a new contralto) and Mr. Bennington Foote. A 
number of other artists contributed instrumental solos and 
several variety numbers. An operatic concert has been 
arranged for the first week in March. 

Mr. Richard Gompertz gave his second concert on Tues- 
day night, when this most excellent quartet gave a render- 
ing of a new string quartet in A minor (Stanford), and 
Beethoven's posthumous string quartet in C sharp minor in 
a manner that would be hard to excel. Mr. Gompertz, with 
the other members of the quartet, namely, Mr. H. Inwards, 
E. Kreuz and Charles Ould, seems to have overcome the 
difficulties of part playing, and gave a reading of both 
these concerted piceces that was most satisfactory. The 
new piece is certainly oneof the best from Dr. Stanford’s pen | 


themes, which are melodious and substantial, are well 
worked out. Mr. Haas joined Mr. Gompertz in a remark- 
ably fine rendering of Brahms’ violin and piano sonata in 
G major. Mr. William Shakspeare sang some songs from 
Mendelssohn and Somerville. 

On Saturday afternoon Mr. Leonard Borwick entertained 
a large number of admirers at his recital given at the 
Hampstead Conservatoire. As is his custom Mr. Borwick 
chooses an attractive selection of favorite pieces, and on 
this occasion was particularly happy in this particular. 
Schumann’s ‘‘ Etudes Symphoniques” served for a first 
number, followed by Chopin’s sonata in B flat minor, and 
the funeral march, which is as popular as the composer's 
waltz in A flat. From these Mr. Borwick beguiled his 
hearers with Paderewski’s ‘‘ Humoresque de Concert,” 
which he had to repeat. Saint-Saéns’ caprice on ballet airs 
from Gluck’s ‘‘ Alceste,” and many more like morceaux. 

The news of the death of Mr, Aynsley Cook, the oldest 


| member of the Carl Rosa Opera Company, was received here 


last Thursday. He had been ill for some time but hopes were 
entertained for his recovery. His name is always associated 
with the character ‘‘ Devilshoof” in Balfe’s ‘‘ Bohemian 
Girl,” a part which he created in England. Mr. Cook has 
had over thirty years’ experience in English and Italian 
a small part in ‘‘ Der 
He commenced his 


opera, making his début in 
Freischutz ” at Covent Garden in 1851. 
musical life by being a choir boy at St. Paul’s, where it is 
believed he was the first to sing Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Hear my 
Prayer” at the Cathedral, and also the first to sing the 
youth's partin the ‘‘ Elijah.” His principal musical educa- 
tion was gained in Munich under Standig]. 

An interesting program has been arranged for next 
Wednesday’s concert at the Imperial Institute by the stu- 
dents of the Royal Academy of Music under the conduc- 
torship of Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. FRANK VINCENT. 


Elizabeth Boyer.—At Miss Emma Thursby’s last Friday 
reception at the New Netherland Hotel, Miss Elizabeth 
Boyer sang a number of duets with Miss Thursby. 


Carrie ~B. Johnson.—Mrs. Carrie B. Johnson, the 
gifted pianist, is enjoying a brief rest at St. Augustine, 
Florida, after giving a number of brilliant concerts in lead- 
ing Southern cities, where she was most enthusiastically 
received. She plays with remarkable power and expression, 
her fingering, rapid, delicate and versatile, capable of almost 
any effect within the scope of a piano. Mrs. Johnson 
returns to Cincinnati March 1 and leaves for New York March 
15, whence she will set sail a few days later for Europe. 


Wednesday Morning Class.—Mr. Albert G. Thies’ 
Wednesday Morning Class gave a thoroughly enjoyable 
concert in the Chamber Music Room of Music Hall last 
Wednesday evening. The principal part of the program 
consisted of Smart’s cantata ‘‘The Fisher Maidens,” in 
which the solo parts were taken by Mrs. Alex. McCrea, Mrs. 
J. W. Macy and the Misses Adams, Blackman, Gerard, 
Hill, Hall and Roeck. The cantata was given in an ad- 
mirable manner, the chorus, consisting of thirty-one voices, 
is well under the baton of Mr. Thies, and the work was 
given with vigor and a nice attention to expression ; the 
solo parts were all excellently sung. The chorus also gave 
Metra’s ‘‘ Vocal Waltz” with a rhythmical swing that won 
for them much applause, an ‘‘ Ave Maria” by Marchetti, 
and Shield’s ‘‘Oh Happy Fair,” the latter with admirable 
spirit and shading. 

Miss Annie Hackes, a contralto, sang the familiar canta- 
bile from ‘‘ Samson and Dalilah” with much feeling. She 
has a full, pure contralto of wide range and much tender- 
ness. Miss Flavie Van den Hende gave several 'cello solos 
in excellent form, and Mr. M. Weisshoff, bass, sang two 
operatic selections with great taste. 

The concert was largely attended, and Mr. Thies is to 
be congratulated on the success achieved. 





-- SQUSA’S - - 
CoNCERT BAND. 


Toun Puitip Sousa, Director. 


DURING THE SEASON OF 1894. 


Concerts and Social Engagements in New York 
and Brooklyn during the Winter. 


Madison Square Garden from May 13 until 
June 20, 


Festival Tour until July 1. 


Manhattan Beach from July 1 until Septem- 


er @. 
St. Louis Exposition from Sept. 6 until Oct, 22. 


Concert Tours thereafter. 


Address, for Concert or Social engagements, locally 
or throughout the country, 


D. BLAKELY, Manager. 
Hotel Beresford, New York. 


tar As this is a purely Concert Band, no 
parade engagements are solicited. 


| 
| 
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Blumenberg Concert Company 
TOUR OF THE UNITED STATES. 


MAGNIFICENT COMBINATION OF 
ARTISTS TRAVELING. 


THE MOST 





Mr. LOUIS BLUMENBERG, Violoncellist. 


Mme. CAROLINE OSTBERG, 
Sweden's Greatest Singer. 
PRIMA DONNA ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN. 
Mme. LUCIE PALICOT, | 
Officier de l’Academie de France. 
The Renowned French Pedalia-Pianiste 
Mr. DAVID G. HENDERSON, Lyric Tenor. 
Mr. F. OSCAR ELMORE, Accompanist. 


ww. T. GLOVER, Manager, 





148 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





New York German Conservatory of Musie 


5 & 7 West 42d St., near Fifth Ave., New York. 


THE LEADING SCHOOL. 
Among the faculty are: S. 3. Mills, Minor C. Baldwin, M. D., Jul. B. 
Meyer. V. A. Benham, L. G. Parma, F. Tamburello, L. Ricca, S. Herseg 
1 Niedzielaki. RB Scharweaka. &@c. SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY 
OF CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC. 


Established under the patronage of 
THE MOST REV. ARCHBISHOP M. A. CORRIGAN D.D. 
Particulars may be had on application. 


REV. JOSEPM GRAF, Director, 
139 East 43d Street, New York. 


New York College of Music, 


128 and 130 EAST 58th STREET. 
ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director, 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC TAUGHT 
Faculty comprises the most eminent instructors, 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 

















ASSING strange that no pastor’s salary has 
been reduced for the coming year, while nearly every 
branch of Zion located in or near Gotham has cut down its 
choir appropriation—and in most instances the cut is a very 
cuttingly cutting cut, too! Now, prithee, by what rule of 
logic are these things thus? It is an established fact that 
the music is just as important a part of church worship as 
is the sermon. In fact, I will 
than to listen to the theological harangue. As to the next 
world, the Good Book aboundsin pleasant mention of the 
music which we are taught to believe will be one of the 
charms of the hereafter, but says absolutely nothing what- 
ever about sermons there. Aren't you glad this is so? 
Remember, if you please, 1 am a church member myself ! 
I do not take upthis strain with the idea of running down 
the church. Heaven forbid! My object is to uphold the 
standard of ecclesiastical music, and to fight for the rights 
of the church choir musicians. 


When achurch starts out to reduce its expenses, does it | 


begin at the minister’s salary? Not much. Does it pay 


less to the sexton? Seldom. Does it order cheaper ice- 


cream for the church sociables and Sunday school festi- | 


vals? No, it cannot; for there is no cheaper grade than 
that which is always used upon such occasions. 
choir get it right in the clavicle! Do you ask why this is 
sor 
too many times to guess it to want totry again. 1 give it 
So do you, If you don't now,you'll have to 


As Lord Dundreary used to say: ‘* That 


up in despair. 

sooner or later. 
is one of the things n-no f-f-fellah can f-find out!” 
must bear in mind that it means fully as much natural 
talent, expenditure of money and time, knowledge of the 
world, and as many long years of hard, patient, exacting 
study to become a first-class organist or singer as to become 


a prominent divine. And after all music is a complete art, 


founded upon the exact laws of mathematics and physics; | 
theology is perhaps of all sciences the farthest from | 
exact, that with which we have to do nowadays 
This being the true state of | 


while 
being 
being largely speculative. 
affairs, if you can explain the present shocking slump, dis- 


gusting and disheartening diminution in choir wages you | 


shall have the best tanned leather medal to be found in 
** The Swamp.” 

Please don’t misunderstand me! When I say that more 
Gothamites attend our houses of worship to hear the music 
than to listen to the sermon, I am not casting an aspersion 
upon our church going public. I mean to say simply, not 
that they gather together to enjoy the music as if it werea 
concert, but that the music does them more religious good 
than does the sermon. Music has brought many a man to 
see the error of his ways and to reform accordingly, when 
all the sermons in Christendom were of no effect. It is the 
language between man and his Creator, and can never be 
put into words. 


venture the assertion that | 
more people go to church in Gotham to hear the music | 


No; the | 


Verily that is just the conundrum, and I have tried | 


You | 


Fifth avenue, creating much genuine enthusiasm. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Well, descending to the humdrum details of daily life, 
what’s new? 

Mrs, Ida Gray Scott, the talented soprano of Grace Church, 
will be succeeded on May 1 by Mrs. Zippora Monteith 
Fischel. Whether this is a change for better or worse I 
cannot say, as I have never happened to hear Mrs. Fischel 
| sing. I do know that Mrs. Scott is a first-class church 
| singer, and that there is no better in Gotham among those 
| whom I have heard. But Mr. Helfenstein is a young man 
possessed of most excellent judgment, and this fact assures 
| me that the new-comer will fill the bill acceptably. 
| H. E. Distelhurst, the silver throated tenorof the ‘‘ Beef- 
| steak ” church—All Souls’ Unitarian—will journey to Brook- 
| lyn on moving day, and settle down at the Tompkins 
| Avenue Congregational Church, Dr. Meredith’s. For sev- 

eral years ‘‘ Disty ” has been singing one service a Sunday 
|at the ‘ Beefsteak ’ Church, otherwise known as the 
‘‘Church of the Holy Zebra,” drawing the fat salary of 
$800 annually, with three months’ vacation. In one sense, 
therefore, he has long been and still is the best paid tenor 
in Gotham—truly a proud distinction. At his new post he 
will have to sing two services a Sunday; and, while his 
salary is to be fleshy enough, he will be obliged to lose his 
record. Distelhurst is a first tenor in the Mendelssohn 
Glee Club, has been a member of the Schumann Male 
is now first tenor of the Dudley Buck 





Quartet, and 
| Quartet. 

The first Collegiate Reformed Church of Harlem has se- 
lected a new tenor whose name is Alfred L. Crawford. 
He has a mellow, sympathetic voice, and is a conscientious 


| useful singer. 

And, what do you think, the First Baptist Church, that 
strangest of all strange congregations, so far as music is 
concerned, has already settled upon its organist and quar- 
tet for next year! This is the celebrated church that 
wanted to engage Johann Sebastian Bach last May for or- 
ganist. The committee started on the rampage this 
winter by announcing that their present organist and 
quartet were entirely too expensive, and practically gave 
notice that they would follow the example of other churches 
| and reduce salaries without mercy. Their present music 
cost them $3,600. Lo and behold! they will pay much 
more than that sum next year. The lucky ones are Walter 
| J. Hall, organist, until recently at the Church of the Cove- 
nant; Mrs. Fred. Schilling, Jr., and Miss Viola Pratt, who 
are re-engaged ; Albert Lester King, also from the Church 
| of the Covenant, and Will W. Thomas, from the Church of 

the Messiah (Rev. Robert Collyer’s). This is really a very 
| fine combination, one of the best in the city, and nobody 
| can any longer poke fun at this church for being ignorant 
| of musical matters, unless indeed the engagement of these 
artists be regarded as a pure streak of blind luck. In 
Walter J. Hall the church has secured a choirmaster of ex- 
ceptional ability and sound judgment. 

The walls of Association Hall, Brooklyn, reverberated 
last Thursday evening the sounds produced at a most ex- 
cellent concert, when Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Lauda Sion” and 
Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater” were performed. Walter Henry 
Hall, organist and choirmaster of the Church of the 
Heavenly Rest, conducted with energy and skill, and 
showed himself a thoroughly able man in this line of work. 
The soloists were Mrs. Monteith Fischel, Miss Gertrude 
May Stein, Leonard E. Auty and Bowman Ralston, with 
Robert A. Gayler, organist, and Gustav Dannreuther, con- 
certmaster. The chorus of 100 voices and orchestra of thirty- 
eight performers made some beautiful effects under the 
magical swaying of Mr. Hall's baton. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Northrop, the charming soprano, sung 
recently at a musical given by Mrs. Blakely Hall, 566 
Others 
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who took part were Miss Gertrude Griswold, Mrs. Eugene 
Fredericks, Mrs. Clara Poole-King and Victor Harris. Mrs. 
Northrop appeared five times in Brooklyn last month and 
was warmly welcomed on each occasion. 

What think you of Fred. Schilling’s record—the organist 
of the Brick Church? He has missed but one Sunday in 
thirty-five years from the various choir galleries over 
which he has presided—vacations of course not counted. 
On that one Sunday his father was buried, so his absence 
was certainly excusable. 

William S. Chester’s organ recital last Wednesday after- 
noon at St. George’s Church was particularly enjoyable. 
Mr. Chester played with skill, and was assisted by Mrs. 
Charles Tyler Dutton, soprano, and Lewis Williams, bari- 
tone, who sang respectively the ‘‘ Prayer” and the ‘Song 
to the Evening Star,” from ‘‘ Tannhiuser.” Mr. Williams 
is a newcomer, and his rich voice created an agreeable im- 





pression. 

Miss Lily Hoffmer Wood, the well-known reader, will 
give an elocutionary recital this evening at her home, 171 
West Forty-seventh street. She will be assisted by Mrs. 
3ella Thomas Nichols, soprano; W. T. Van Yorx, tenor, 
and Victor Kiizdo, violin. Miss Wood possesses rare gifts 
as an elocutionist. 

Monday evening of last week the Y. W. C. A. was en- 
tertained by Miss Margaret H. Elliott, soprano; Miss 
Emily Baetz, contralto; Miss H. B. Judd, accompanist, and 
the Beethoven String Quartet. The rich low tones of Miss 
Baetz were specially admired. 

P. A. Schnecker has finished his cantata, to which allu- 
sion was made a few weeks ago in this column. The sub- 
ject is ‘‘ Lazarus,” and the librettist is Addison F. An- 
drews. Mr. Andrews suggested the subject, and selected 
the words from the Bible, writing also a few verses him- 
The work requires about three quarters of an hour 
for performance. It is exquisitely written, and will add 
greatly to Mr. Schnecker's reputation as a composer. His 
new ‘‘ Albumblatt” for piano is selling well. Ditson has 
recently published a new Easter anthem by the same com- 
It is up to his usual high standard, and contains in 


self. 


poser. 
particular a very lovely tenor solo. 

Louis R. Dressler has just finished a new Te Deum, 
which is melodious, beautiful and useful. 

Among the works to be heard at the next public concert 
of the Manuscript Society at Chickering Hall, March 14, is 
amale chorus unaccompanied, by Addison F. Andrews. 
H. R. Humphries, of the Banks’ Glee Club, will conduct 
with his customary grace and skill. The chorus will be 
made up of members of the Banks’ Glee Club, the Musur- 
gia and others. 

I hear that William Henry Hughes, of Tuckahoe, N. Y., 
has been chosen solo tenor of the South Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn. If this report be true I congratulate 
both the church and Mr. Hughes. The church is singularly 
blessed with a sensible and discriminating music commit- 
tee, and the tenor selected has everything that can be de- 
sired in the way of a voice, and is a young gentleman of 
exemplary habits. 

The usual service of song was given last Sunday evening 
at the Bergen Reformed Church, Jersey City, by Louis R. 
Dressler and his fine choir. The program consisted of 
selections from Mendelssohn's “‘ St. Paul.” 

The Schumann Male Quartet, Messrs. S. F. Miller, A. F. 
Miller, A. F. Andrews, Grant Odell and J. D. Shaw, with 
L. R. Dressler, accompanist, will give a concert next Fri- 
day evening at the Laurel in the Pines, Lakewood, N. J. 

A musical afternoon will be given next Saturday at the 
Hotel Waldorf for a charitable object. The concert will be 
under the direction of Orton Bradley, formerly of the 
People’s Palace, London, England. The following artists 
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will participate: Miss Kate Percy Douglas, Mrs. Adéle 
Laeis Baldwin, J. H. McKinley and Perry Averill ; also 
Miss Martina Johnstone, violin. 

After many trials and tribulations a soprano has at last 
been selected to succeed Miss Kate Percy Douglas at the 


First Presbyterian Church. The fortunate lady is Miss 


Bertha Gallatin, formerly solo soprano of the Pittsburg | 


Pa.) Cathedral. Miss Gallatin, who isa tall and graceful 
blond, has a pure soprano voice of wide range and even 
quality, which she uses most artistically. Organist William 
C. Carl is delighted with her. 

Harry W. Lindsley, corresponding secretary the 
Manuscript Society, has resigned his organ position at the 
Second Presbyterian Church, Newark, and will on May 1 
begin his duties as the new organist of the Presbyterian 
Church in Englewood, N. J., where he will succeed William 
H. Pfaff. Some years ago Mr. Lindsley was organist of 
St. Paul's Episcopal Church, Englewood, so that he knows 
many of the nicest people in that delightful suburb of 
Gotham. It is evident that these people know him, too, 
for the place has been offered him without any application 
on his part, which is certainly a great compliment to him, 


of 


both as a musician and as a gentleman. 
I'he Manuscript Society will hold one of its interesting 
Room 8. Music Hall. 


private meetings this evening at 

The program will comprise Homer N. Bartlett’s new dra- 
matic aria ‘‘ Khamsin,” for tenor and orchestra, which 
will be sung by S. Fischer Miller, and played on the piano 


by Mr. Bartlett; two piano solos by Titus D’Ernesti, a 
part song for mixed voices by Victor Harris, a concert 
polonaise for violin by Johannes Miersch, two songs by 
Mrs. Mary Knight Wood, to be sung by George W. Fer- 
guson, baritone; two songs by Miss Laura Sedgwick Col- 
lins, to be sung by Miss Fielding Roselle, contralto ; three 
songs by Miss Fannie M. Spencer, to be sung by Max 
Treumann and a Te Deum by Miss J. T. Draper. This is 
a program of uncommon interest. 

The Manuscript Society's final concert at Chickering Hall 
for this season will take place next Wednesday evening, 
when the Symphony Orchestra and Walter Damrosch will 
play all the orchestral numbers. The program includes 
‘* Ballet Music,” for orchestra, by Martin Roeder, of Bos- 
ton; an overture, ‘‘ Hector and Andromache,” by Henry 
K. Hadley, of East Somerville, Mass.; two movements of 
a‘ Rustic Suite,” by Ferdinand Dunkley, of Albany ; 
Johannes Miersch's composition for violin, which is to be 
played this evening also; a scherzo, by Carl C. Miiller; a 
work by Dr. S. N. Penfield, for contralto solo and orches- 
tra, to be sung by Mrs. Carl Alves; Mr. Bartlett’s ‘‘ Kham- 
sin,” as heard to-night at the private meeting, with the dif- 
ference that next Wednesday night it will be played by the 
orchestra, S. Fischer Miller again singing it ; a male chorus, 
‘*The Phantom Gondolier,” by Addison F. Andrews, to be 
sung under the baton of H. R. Humphries, and an overture 
for orchestra by Arthur Foote, of Boston. 

Hermann Hans Wetzler gave a fine organ recital last 
Thursday afternoon at All Saints’ Memorial Church, Lake- 
wood, N. J. Next Wednesday afternoon at 2:30 Mr. Wetz- 





ler will give an invitation recital at the Church of the Holy 
Communion, when the program will be made up of works 
by Bach, Saint-Saéns and Brahms. The ‘ Motet” of Bach 
will be the chief number, and it will be sung by Materna, 
Emil Fischer, the quartet from the West Presbyterian 
Church and others, including six boy choirs. Boys are | 
coming from Trinity, St. George's, the Church of the Holy 

Communion and other well-known Episcopalian choirs. 
Mr. Wetzler is nothing if not energetic and ambitious. Suc- 
cess to his efforts! 


morning at Trinity Chapel. 


J. H. Cornell last Saturday 
There were few people there, 
S. P. Warren came to pay his 


attended the funeral of 


and still fewer musicians 


tribute of respect tothe memory of a man who was certainly 


a gifted musician and whose music will live for long years | 
Arthur D.. Woodruff, J. Clark Read and a few 
bers of the Mendelssohn Glee Club were present; 


to come 


other mem 
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his respects to the editors of the musical press. The chair- 


| connection with our friendly visit is mere inference, of 


| arrival. 
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also Miss J. T. Draper, Miss Heizman, Miss Babetta Huss, 
Mr. Huss and two or three more musical people. The music 
was sung by the regular choir of the church and included 
several of Mr. Cornell’s compositions. ‘‘One generation 
passeth away, and another generation cometh.” 


Mr. Von Der Heide Explains. 


26 EAST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, / 
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Editors Musical Courier: 
HE MUSICAL COURIER of the a2tst inst. 
contained an ‘‘ open letter” addressed to the presi- 
dent and certain officers of the New York State Music 
Teachers’ Association. 

This letter should receive no notice whatever from me 
as an officer of the State Association were it not for the 
fact that Mr. Bowman and his advisors have seen fit to 
misinterpret the attitude of the executive committee of the 
State Association. Aside from this the letter contains 
other inaccuracies which call for correction. 

The executive committee of the N. Y. S. M. T. A. still 
maintain that they were not empowered to act in this mat- 


printing this one, he may be spared the ‘‘ weariness” of 
the lengthy effusion the other called forth. 
Sincerely yours, J. F. von per Herve, 
President N. Y.S. M. T. A. 
The Bailie Recital. 
ISS VIRGINIA BAILIE’S piano recital 
last Wednesday evening at Steinway Hall under the 
auspices of the Virgil Piano School drew an overflowing 
house, and everyone present must have been more than 
pleased with her playing. As announced on the program 
the fair artist has been studying the Virgil method a year 
and a half. The marvelous improvement in Miss Bailie’s 
playing in every particular since we last heard her shows 
that the past year and a half has been used to excellent ad- 
vantage. 

Miss Bailie is possessed of a musical temperament, but 
heretofore her playing has shown a want of real technical 
precision, and not only so, but, like many pianists, she 
lacked the power to hold herself thoroughly in hand. A 
very marked improvement in this respect was apparent on 
Wednesday evening. If the use of the clavier has helped 
to bring about this great and desirable change—which no 








ter (to invite the M. T. N. A. to meet at Buffalo with the 

State Association next summer) without such instruction | 
coming from the Association. The program committee | 
could not set aside any part of the three days’ arrangement 
agreed upon, and we certainly could not invite the National | 
Association to come to Buffalo (‘tthe day after the fair’’) 
one day after our leavetaking, as suggested by their pres- 
ident. It would rightly be considered an insult to invite 
friends as guests to your home the day after you had de- 
parted; yet this is precisely what we were asked to do. 
Our committee’s letter, which brought out the ‘‘ open 
letter” referred to, was copied and sent by me to Mr. Bow- 
man on Sunday, January 28, knowing Mr. B. would be at 
his New York rooms the following day. 

I did not send a copy of this letter to Tue Musicat Cour- 
IER at the same time, which would have insured its publi. 
cation in the next issue of that journal—on the 3lst—but 
purposely withheld the same until too late for its appear- 
ance. 

This I did out of consideration for Mr. Bowman, not be- 
cause he made such a request. 

Immediately upon receipt of our committee’s letter by 
Mr. Bowman, that gentleman called upon me for an expla- 
nation, and said ‘‘ he would not rest until he had seen every 
member of our committee.” Mr. Bowman not calling on 
any other member during the whole week following it was 
decided that the subject, being sufficiently important to be 
of interest to the members of both associations, the letter 
should be made public, and appeared then in THE Musica. 
Courier February 7. 

To quote Mr. Bowman, “‘ Hearing of my request (to with- 
hold the letter) your whole committee, if I am correctly 
informed, called at the office of THe Musicat Courter and 
demanded the publication of the letter.” This statement 
is absurd, the truth being that our secretary from out of 
town was here on business and expressed a desire to pay 


man of the program committee (an able organist) called 
for a back number of THe Musicat Courier containing an 
organ account from the pen of that paper's Paris corre- 
spondont, and the president, as town resident, volunteered 
to present the other gentlemen. Anything beyond this in 


which somebody seems to be gifted with a good-sized bump. 
If, as Mr. Bowman writes, ‘‘he read this letter in THE 
Musicat Courier on the day of its issue” (February 7), he 
must have forgotten his visit to me; or he may be in the 
habit of opening his mail a week or thereabouts after its 

Fearing that in the first letter received by Mr. Bowman 


my ‘‘penmanship” may have been the cause of his mis- 
interpretations, I trust that, by your kind assistance in 
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doubt it has—she has reason to be thankful that such an in- 
strument exists. Miss Bailie herself says that the compo- 
sitions she learned the technic of upon the clavier before 
playing them on the piano are the pieces she knows most 
thoroughly, plays best and that stay best in her fingers, 
and these are the ones she derives most musical enjoyment 
from ; these pieces, too, were much more quickly learned. 
{t goes without saying that she is thoroughly in favor of 
the method. We hope to here her again soon. 

Mr. Frederic Gillette gave great satisfaction in his sing- 
ing. Both his method and manner at once enlist the in- 
terest of his hearers. Both performers had to respond to 


encores. The following is the program 


Peolnde, Troms Helberg SUMS, OF: GO. cccccconsasccvcccccvecésences Grieg 
Ny acc hgeckc0-50500086derdbansdesivcuncscacnsersérendeancase 
Romance. op. 28, No. 2.......... D dar cekuiea neu 0s 06 6 oukkads Ce 
“ Traumes-Wirren,” op. 12..... ) 

Miss Virginia Bailie. 
“Du Bist Wie Eine Blume”’.../ ss. so... seeeeeee- SChumann 


“The Two Grenadiers” 






**Cradle Song,” op. 117, } 
* Legende ” 
Berceuse, op. 57.. 
Waltz, op. 42 


Van der Stucken 
SE GE in bssdccccedenedovcaduscwecepineceaccévdsaqiasedbane Spicker 
Mr. Frederic Gillette. 


“Remember, Forget”’ 


Btudod, CPs TE, Mes. F AMEE. cvccccccccccvccccevescstinacencésesanes 
**Isolden’s Liebes-Tod ”’ (“ Isolde’s Love-Death” 


Ballade, op. 23. 





Nina Bertini Humphreys.—Nina Bertini Humphreys 
sang at Institute Hall, February 25, for the benefit of the 
‘* Poor Fund.” Her selections were ‘‘ Charmant Oiseau,” 
David, and ‘‘ Knowest thou the land,” Thomas. This 
favorite singer had a flattering offer to join the Tavary 
Opera Company, which she had to decline, owing to en- 
gagements previously contracted. 

A Brooklyn Musical.—Dr. and Mrs. Henry G. Hanchett 
were ‘‘at home” last Monday evening at 226 Hancock 
street, Brooklyn. A fine musical program was given, 
including violin solos by Clifford Schmidt, contralto songs 
by Mrs. Bloodgood, bass solos by Mr. Groteclose, Mrs. 
Hanchett, soprano; Dr. Hanchett and Sumner Salter, 
piano, and others. 

Miss Hettie Bradley in Baltimore.—It is evident that 
the charming soprano, Miss Hettie Bradley, has made her- 
self solid with the good people of Baltimore. She appeared 
earlySin February at the Peabody Institute, singing a group 
of Rubinstein’s songs; and she is now re-engaged for 
March 17 in a cyclus of songs by Tschaikowski. Miss 
Bradley will remain another year in the choir of the Classon 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn. 
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Jessie Shay’s Concert.—Miss Jessie D. Shay, the tal- 
ented little pianist, added another to her list of successes at 
Chickering Hall last Wednesday evening, when, with the 
assistance of Anton Hegner, this program was played be- 
fore an audience that completely filled the hall : 


| given by J. W. Pommer, Jr., Reno. B. Meyers, E. A. Brill 


Sonata, op. 69, for piano and violoncello.............e.0es0+- Beethoven 
Miss Jessie Shay and Mr. Anton Hegner. 

De ns GUI 6 o.ke65 pa Rc aSbncndetinsevds dese sedecdevas Raff 
BRASORTOUS, Cie GB occa cece cccresccvocs « cevescccevercsscnacae Chopin 
Miss Jessie Shay. 

HORUTRe....- eaten: Sill dake ibisdee web cdoxesncs David Popper 

Polonaise de Concert.... { 
Mr. Anton Hegner. 

We NE OOD, nas ce cthastctceveiacaentesavetenciacnaael Nicode 
Miss Jessie Shay 

MOUs ide csccdencécsueéadsedoddccceucsesssctcudpabnedene A. Hegner 

¢ Be ee oc cic ncn ccccocncsgsn bes acdeens buds qnbdasncceess cetsees Schubert | 
Mr. Anton Hegner. 

Re GO RI. nk 0b. ccecids onsdeendsscactachdseeauinanseeeeeeeee 
Valse de Concert... Sun eene Gu eee dadees ce dasweeeeeh aye 
Miss Jessie Shay 
Serenade, “ Hark, hark, the lark ”’..........cccoccsccces Schubert-Liszt 
Wale CRON. eis nccccecccnsspceginnancdsvangsedeensve ces Strauss-Tausig 


Miss Shay, who is a graduate of the New York College 
of Music, is rapidly making a name for herself. She has 
large technical resources, and her readings are intelligent 
in conception and admirably carried out. She gains in 
favor at each successive appearance and is an earnest and 
conscientious student. Her work in the sonata was ex- 
cellent and proves her to be an admirable ensemble 
player. In her solo numbers she was equally successful 
and was very favorably received. Mr. Hegner was up to 
his usual standard and added much to the enjoyment of 
the evening. 

Josephine Gro.—The popularity of Mrs. Josephine Gro, 
the well-known song writer, is constantly increasing, and 
some of her later songs have been most pronounced suc- 
cesses. 

The Tenth Recital.—At the tenth recita! on the organ 
of the New York Avenue M. C. Church, Brooklyn, given 
last Saturday afternoon by Mr. Carl G. Smith, assisted by 
Mrs. H. Henrickson, this program was given : 





| marvelous, and at his touch all the varied phases of musical emotion 


| Home for Convalescent Women was given under the direc- 


Gem, has Ge ccisc ce devsdctenpvoseseeds coccdditcovédisitwetenss Guilmant 
Sald::* FG ees sink c's hve nb desds ceinne cisecde cnc tbncqeess Dvorak 
Profede i D flat... cccccsccsccccsccccscccesccesecscececccscceceses Chopin 
ORO oda cosasvidesvocactsecesedectencsussoucesuce Mendelssohn 
Overture to ‘‘ William Tell” (requested)................ Rossini-Buck 
Solos— 

Psat FO. . dubtdahad int bacbadlicddands Oiled azide é .. Wagner | 

“My Little Lave”... .ccnvesccaceccccncanccescccsccessecedeyes Hawley 
BOBO oo 6.0.0 0606066 ccecdes ce wecccncess cusvoeseovessctescocececsenees Rink 


At Bethany.—The music pupils of Bethany College, 
Bethany, W. Va., gave an interesting program last Wednes- 
day evening. 

At Lakewood.—Mr. Anton Hegner and Mr. Harry Pep- 
per appeared in concert at Lakewood Saturday evening, 





February 24, under the auspices of the Madison Avenue | 


Exchange for Women’s work and 
Grover Cleveland, Mrs. George J. Gould and others. 
affair was a brilliant success. 

Wilkinson Recites.—Mr. W. O. Wilkinson, organist at 
St. Michaels P. E. Church, of this city, is giving a series of 
organ recitals on Thursday afternoons during Lent. They 
are very successful and are steadily growing in favor. 

Third Virgil Recital.—At the third recital of the 


patronage of Mrs. | 
The | 


pupils of the Virgil Practice Clavier School, to be given at | 


Steinway Hall this evening, Miss Julie Geyer, well known 
at these recitals, will be the pianist, and will have the as- 
sistance of her brother, Harold Geyer, a baritone. Miss 
Geyer has much talent, and her recital should be a thor- 
oughly enjoyable one. 

A. M. Britting.—Miss A. M. 
soloists at the concert of the Woodland Bowling Club’s 
concert, at Beethoven Hall, February 21. She sang an air 
from ‘‘The Queen of Sheba,” and was accorded a most 
enthusiastic reception. 

Nevin.—A very catchy selection entitled ‘‘ The Sailor's 
Evening Hymn” has been composed by Geo. B. Nevin 
and dedicated to the Troy Vocal Society. It was sung by 
them with fine effect at their concert February 28. The 
number is a good oneand bound to become popular with 
male singing societies generally. It contains much merit 
and reflects credit upon its composer. 

Savannah Musical Festival.—The Savannah (Ga.) 
papers are filled with flattering notices on the Musical Fes- 
tival that took place there under H. R. Palmer’s direction 
from February 15 to 21, and are now urging the citizens to 
build a large music hall. The festival was the second an- 





Britting was one of the | 
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nual, and its success insures other festivals of that city. 
Miss Marie A. Summers, soprano, Brooklyn, and Dr. 
Thomas Milton Mendsen, tenor, Chicago, were the soloists. 

Liebling Dates.—Emil Liebling, scholar and pianist, 
will give recitals on March 27 at Detroit under the auspices 
of the Philharmonic Society of that city; on April 5 at 
| Memphis under the auspices of the Beethoven Society, and 
}on April 16 at Dubuque under the auspices of the A. C. 
| Kleine Conservatory of Music. 

Liebling at Elmira.—Mr. Emil Liebling gave a recital 
| at the residence of Miss Alice J. Roberts, Elmira, N. Y., on 





February 27. Mr. Liebling gave an informal talk on ‘‘ How 
to Practice,” and the following piano compositions : 
THIS SOrmOe GOR es. ev sccccsccccciwscsctecdede tovesdiser Beethoven 
Prelude, Theme and Variations, op. 25......... ...ssceeeees B. O. Klein 
BOI in ncn gawd dendeccaie stand dedpursionine auhisned Grieg 
CP PEN 6 dgidwonessececdon sdscccccccccssqacoatopeacesooscne Godard 
OSE NG on Fc ccwveccedivcccavetdseces eocndeteouceedsous Lack 
Etude and Polonaise de Concert........cccsccccesccsesecceceees Schytte 
CONE DENEEO icvccsccdecccaccceusscocsceusees  esvenes E. Liebling 
5 ree er PCN Oh ee on Sccenapsgnsummegndenandsconenensed Liszt 
ETON TERE COBGOTOG, OF. 165.6 <0 ccccczeccenesnsnscs ascetnc .-Henselt 
Fe CAE, GU. Fj ons cancévccccéuacqacgeecvenceses Moszkowski 


Broad Street Conservatory.—Two concerts have re- 
cently been given at the Broad street Conservatory, Phila- 
delphia. The first, given last Wednesday evening, was a 
faculty concert, at which a pleasing program was admirably 


and Emil Gastel. 

Last evening the Pupils Symphony Orchestra gave an 
excellent performance of the following program, under the 
direction of Mr. Gilbert R. Combs, the proprietor and di- 
rector of the conservatory. 


eee, i ia inc iiebctin cries ced spnvtcandeccevcscciss esses Chassaigne 
Oysctase, “Bag cc ccccsccccesvcgsvcccscesocestuess .... Thomas 
Selections, ‘‘Ernani” skdjbendecdéndeassdadinerctaces ueheeonknaes Verdi 
BPAY, TUG. BD, BRMR oc ceca cncccctancecedcnscsecsusseicos seed Haydn 
Flute solo, “ Fantasie ’’.........ccccccccccsccccscccecccesees+ Abt-Muller 
Mr. Howard G. Smith. 
Le CimQUtamtai nese occccscdsesosscrccccddececcadevccccescctcccoecs .Maree 
SU icc tadacecoxs cdacerddcceegapacdeadgetensusetes .6se0eaveu Gregh 
Gg I orcere cccvscqes occcacsdevecocccineentdectewas Kimball 


Flagler Opens an Organ. 
organist, gave the inaugural recital on the new organin the 
Presbyterian Church, Lockport, N. Y., on February 27, the 
Eolian Quartet assisting. 

The following is from the ‘‘ Journal ” of that place : 


Mr. Flagler’s knowledge and control of the great instrument is 


were given expression with a tenderness yet power which onlya 
master of the organ could exercise. 


A Society Charity Concert.—A concert in aid of the 


tion of Miss Amy Fay at Chickering Hall last Thursday 
evening, a number of well-known society women acting 
as patronesses. This was the program given: 


BE” conten cd tannnnenseabues eeacdiess Han quneen Beethoven 


Miss Amy Fay. 
Male quartet-— 


** Come, let us join the roundelay............ csccccccerccecees Beale 
9? Tie, OaeghineaT i. iepchadevsed edGi ene gedenb Sais cbse bcees o¥ci Bridge 
The New York Meister Glee Singers 
Violin solo, Polonaise Brilliante... ........ cccccscccscccees Wieniawski 
Mr. Leon Marx 
(Accompanied by Miss Josephine Bates. 
Songs 
Pe REO ne ccadnneeauarels ) 
“The Organ Player’’........ Venuan” pectaenewensvousetanaunaes Schubert 
Oe RONEN Scccccds vececs ) 
Miss Emma Juch. 
Piano solo, Capriccio, B mimetics sccccscssndesstecseccicces Mendelssohn 


Miss Laura Sanford. 


(With second piano accompaniment played by Miss Amy Fay.) 





Song, “ Flower Song " from “ Carmen”’,......secceseecesecvenecs Bizet 
Mr. Italo Campanini 

Violin solo 
DN. iba ide id adembh. i. sane e cabauks adel akeean es dace Viott 
ME ae, BH MRERG ooh de wi Tico. ncenancecqasaseccs sneubdsecds Wieniawski 

Mr. Leon Marx 

Songs 
“Ich liebe Dich” ........... ee ee ae Pe a ee Grieg 
“ Solveg’s Song”. .cccccsess ’ 
WO UE © wdivdsusuceschuccdeeseguees Wagner 


Male quartet 
“ Of a’ the Airts”’ 
** Down in a flowery vale” 
The New York Meister Glee Singers. 


The program was delightfully given, much interest be- 
ing shown in the playing of Miss Laura Sanford, a thirteen | 
year old pupil of Miss Fay’s, who gives great promise : 

From Choir Loft to the Stage.—Miss Marguerite Mac- | 
donald, who as Miss Marguerite Steencken was for some time 
solo soprano in Dr. Chapin's Church, of this city, is now 
making a great success as the prima donna of an English 
opera troupe now touring in the Western States. She pos- 
sesses, in addition to a remarkably fine voice, great dra- 
matic fervor. 


The Title Is Copyrighted.— Dr. S. Austen Pearce calls 


| attention to the fact that he is the owner of the copyright 


of the title ‘‘ Shakespeare as a Musician.” The use of this | 
title in our issue of January 31 was an inadvertence. He 
wrote seventeen articles under this caption for Turk Musica 
CourtEr between February 12 and October 2, 1881, and has 
since contributed articles on the same subject in other pub- 
lications. He intends collecting all these and presenting 
them to the public in book form, and therefore does not 
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wish to let his interest in the title lapse from any apparent 
indifference to the free use made of his ideas by other 
writers. 

Jeanne Franko’s Pupils.—The pupils of Miss Jeanne 
Franko will be heard in concert at Steinway Hall March 17. 

Francis Fischer Powers’ Pupils.—A most enjoyable 
pupils’ musicale was given last Saturday morning by Mr. 
Francis Fischer Powers at his music rooms in Carnegie 
Hall. The program was rendered by seventeen of the 
class of seventy-five pupils. Mr. Powers’ pupils provetl to 
be good examples of the William Shakespeare method, 
which Mr. Powers teaches. The program was as follows : 
* 7 Somat Bae Cee sees 0 cesdcahusandsaccemadianinbucdassdéats Advim Hartel 
“In Maytime”’ Billeter 


Mr. B. F. Miller, Dr. E. W. Marshall, Mr. J. Holmes Butler, 
Mr. F. J. Meigs. 














* GB, CAE We CWO WETS TITRE occ ced ccccccdcsnsuccesuesesencees Nevin 

OT asics vin os vets cctcs ...Caracciolo 

 BeyEee Fee oc ccrecciccccdncccodsccccteccececcocsccssseesovece Roeckel 
Miss Kathryne Krymer, Brooklyn. 

VED OF YOU WOME cc cccscsccecococceticcsevesdnensencatecogens Hindel 
“* Morgens send Ich Dir die Veilchen ”..........cccessecsesess Helmund 
Dr. Eugene Walton Marshall, Brooklyn. 

“Der Herr erschuf das Menschenherz” peccendibedensa -_Dvorak 
‘* Liebe Kaue aus fernen Landen ”’........cccscecccsccccecers J. Brahms 
Miss Grace Gregory, New York. 

“ Ouvre tes yeux bleus’”’.... eseeaces Massenet 
Ree EE ic cccccececcecuscececeqecudcedoverevevedeuessyisbudacninian Raff 
Miss Sarane Seeley, New York. 
© ” « ccinvecsccacsucdesedvecsesdebiscatscdvddcwteedevsveucuued Liszt 
SOE FE ate cnc catecosévcceccete: scndudecsiccesauenswielreaanne 
RMS cocctcssqcscndccddcedudadeodgubensvacteuevesscnadnéen Norris 
Mrs. Katherine Spencer Bloodgood, San Diego, Cal 
© Fhe rene vi iscces cicccdccdatendvonessveccdpepeseteaneret Rubinstein 
* vee WIE TOR cic ddecccesncceqeccenstensstednutedsnescdddeponeie Raff 
TS EE EEE ‘c.vcchecceees eo, <. caccuducatvcucuameenomeadsate Herbert 
PE Mae acne e0sccenecavvinbasscencndecenasdatdsceuausiee Raif 
Mr. B. F. Miller, Cincinnati. 

RE sb Tiee diadueudsekeuddsen ditadsieadn abbas Stegelli 
© Hestt LOOgiiags ” 0c cccceccscs dctaahde tacetwasiennn Gerrit Smith 
Mrs. J. Holmes Butler, New York. 

‘** Waltz Song ” (“Romeo and Juliet’) .. .....cscececcceeeeses Gounod 
Mrs. C. L. Blauvelt. 

* Delt, Geta, «de ccaccccincenaydeenecaveescoqseeenegstencpatendes Haydn 
NG EN oo ccc cenes cvodccuscccecensesescastsanddgunl Helmund 
SOUP BEGG oo vats ekaccccccdeséancecsnpeducshbaactesanetausena Proch 
S DGG OF Ce nn ce caccckdecccavddsccrqescesdbeunsacsccees .. Tours 
Miss Lillian Kent, Elizabeth, N. J 
* © Perndind” 0°) Bae hos sdn cnet evtnsatetdncudteuders Meyerbeer 
Mr. B. Adamini, New York. 

PPE Fo wa cc chasccdcndanceucwecutvecdestdeodetesverstoe Chaminade 
Sapphiache Ode. ........ccrcsccccccccccccccscccccces secsveseceres Brahms 
Oe Fy tdins decknnsdhaeccacoscc Sits kebtnnendds atta .. Lassen 
Miss Helen Hollister, Yonkers, N. Y. 

RE PORN rin orn ccenide conevdccandeukaanenacnendinanediuatel Massenet © 
NUE cxcdccanccdatachemiaccnces dtouceeeseakesianacanay Leo Délibes 
Miss Alice Preston, Philadelphia. 

Tots ex lll cbettio: Bethy i. . inicadccdvcce asst cide dadcstécussbeunt Raif 
* Orpheus with leis lute”... ccccsccvescsasccegcsoendceocdes .Sullivan 
Be PCE | on dc kc daseccencvedss one ¥éguaecegnnbesedss sévaceeens Rogers 
MERE... o ecdececagccescecscce donate nagugutinaesoseenaeuilecedd Fairlamb 
Mrs. Henry V. D. Black, New York. 

“ Connais-tu le pays”’ (“* Mignomn”’).........seseerees sees .... Thomas 
© Rese. cccusceponcncvacessswedqeoes erruciebonses cuuns Chaminade 


Miss Louise Cleveland Shepard, Washington, D. C. 
sdencedgecsdsensdeecasasuccscs cnqeoucqnes unease 
Mr. Ferris J. Meigs, New York 

at Se : 


‘Der Wanderer ”’ 


 ewdstedencsstotesedecbecs .-Tschaikowsky 


S asnens, Pees occ ss occ cuvwteuensrveuce codetes ...Von Wickede 
© INIA” oc canedacdgceedcnseqansdanncaacedhsienatetahasdscasedbas Schubert 
Miss Ella Powell, Atlanta, Ga. 

Bolero from ‘Sicilian Vespers” ALS. CE OR Verdi 
Mrs. John Van Nostrand, Brooklyn. 
© Bes Guel a sah Ss 0 6 i dewe sede da ws degpdp de < Sass Keep aR er eds eeteD Costa 


Mrs. Blauvelt, 

Miss Isabel McCall was the accompanist. 

Elandi.—Miss Rita Elandi, the prominent young soprano 
recently from Europe, sang at the concert of the Troy 
Vocal Society, at Troy, Wednesday, February 28, and made 
a decidedly favorable impression. She created great en- 
thusiasm, and had to respond again and again before the 


audience would be satisfied. Her selections were the aria 








OVERWORKED 


from any cause, whether bodily 
or mentally, the uniformly relia- 
ble popular French Tonic, 


‘*Vin Mariani,’’ 


will quickly strengthen and re- 
store vitality. Prescribed by phy- 
sicians every- 
where since 30 
years as the most efficacious and 
agreeable tonic-stimulant for the 
entire system—Body and Brain. 
Every test proves reputation. 


Avoid the many substitutions. 
Ask for and accept only “ Vin Mariani.” 








Descriptive Book with Portraits 
and Autographs of Celebrities 
sent FREE. 
MARIANI & CO., 
52 W. 1i5th St., New York. 
41 Bd. Haussmann. 
239 Oxford Street. 


Paris: 


Lonpon : 
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Oueen of Sheba,” by Gounod, and Luckstone’s waltz. 
ppear at Troy 


from ‘' 
g made to have hera 


Arrangements are being 


n ther 


fy 


again i ar 

Clarke’s Reception.—Mr. Chas. Herbert Clarke gave a 
reception and musicale on Thursday to Mr. Emil Liebling, 
when his studio, Carnegie Hall Building, was 
Many society and professional people 


of Chicago, 


























filled witl guests 
enjoyed the ving program 
Vocal, “1 elt oy petesanedn ... Raft 
Mr. Charles Herbert Clarke 
theme a ariations GB .csstesn B. O. Klein 
Mr. Emil Liebling 
V 
Mrs. Clara Poole King 
P 
\ atta i te lerne Emil Liebling 
J a | Ss e conce > schytte 
Mr. Emil Liebling 
\ a M i q a .. Ross 
Mrs. K and Mr. Clar 
Piar 
Char Lack 
I ite , Godard 
a e Dwarfs Grieg 
Er Liebling 
V a . € ng 
les Herbert Clark 
p 
wee Liss 
Neupe 
‘ Moszkowsk 
\ a 
M kK 

Mrs. Clarke was to have sung, but was taken ill, Mrs. 
King filling her place at short notice. 

Max Liebling also played the accompaniments without 
rehearsal. 

Death of Cornell.—John Henry Cornell, the organist 
and « yoser and author of works on musical education, 
died at his home, 51 West Eighty-fifty street, last Thursday. 
Mr. Cornell was born in this city in 1828. Most of his mu- 
sical e at was obtained in Germany and England. 
In as aj 1 organist in St. John’s Chapel, 
Tri h, but n a year resigned and went abroad, 
traveling through E pe and paying special attention to 
the cathedral es of England. In 1849 he joined the 
Roman Catho Church at York. Soon after this he re- 
tu to the United States and entered a re is order 
of the Romar timore. Here he remained with 
the orde hen took another trip to Europe, 
traveling tl rh England, Holland and Germany, study- 
ing and com] ng. In 1868 he was appointed organist at 
St. Paul's Church, this city, and he held the post until 1877. | 
He subsequently served five years as organist in the old 
Brick Church. He became an Episcopalian later, and died 
in that faith, Among the best known works on music 
written by him ‘*The Primer of Modern Musical 
Tonality,’ The Theory and Practice of Musical Form,” 


adapted from the German of Ludwig Bussler, ‘‘ The Easy 
Method of Modulation,” ‘‘ The Manual of Roman Chant” 
and the ‘‘ Congregational Tone Book.” In 1868 he married 
Miss Mary Emma Windsor, sister of the Rev. J. M. Wind- 
sor, of Tuxed For the past six years | 
Mr. Cornell had suffered from creeping paralysis. During 


She survives him. 
e has been composing music and translating | 
The funeral will be held at 11:30 o’clock on 


The music will be 


h 
n 


that time 
musical works. 
Saturday morning at Trinity Chapel. 
that composed by the dead man and known as the Cornell 


service * Sun.” 

A Pupils’ Recital.—A piano recital by the pupils of 
Mrs. M. Smith was given in this city last Saturday evening 
at the school, in East Fifty-second street, Miss von Sey- 
friend, soprano, assisting. 

Plunket Greene’s Recitals.—Mr. Plunket Greene was 
to have given the first of a series of four song recitals, yes- 
terday afternoon, in Chamber Music Hall. The program 
includes two old Italian airs by Rontani and Scarlatti, 
‘* Fahrt zum Hades,” and ‘ Litanei,” by Schubert, ‘‘ In der 
Fremde,” and ‘‘ Die alten bosen Lieder,” by Schumann, 
Brahms’ ‘ Feldeinsamkeit,” Hollander’s ‘‘ Morgenlied,” 
and a number of English, Welsh, Scotch, Cornish and Irish 
songs 

Seven Hungarian folk songs will be given to-morrow 
afternoon, Cornelius and Jensen, some old German 
Minnelieder, Haynes’ ‘‘ Hey, nonny, no!” and Shields’ 
**Quaff with me the Purple Wine. Mr. Victor Harris will 
be the accompanist. Mr. Plunket Greene’s third and 
fourth recitals will be given on the 13th and 15th inst. 


by 


German Opera.—Three performances of German opera 
will be given at the Metropolitan Opera House on March 26, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


work. It will receive its first performance in this country 
at the last concerts of the Symphony Society, on March 16 
and 17, when it will be performed, together with Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth Symphony, the latter with chorus and solo 
quartet. 

The Philharmonic Program.—Victor Herbert’s new 
violoncello concerto in E minor will be played by the com- 
poser at the next concerts of the Philharmonic Society, to 
which body the work is dedicated, on Friday afternoon, 
March 9, and Saturday evening, March10. Weber's ‘t Eu- 
ryanthe” overture will open the concert, and the remainder 
of the program will consist of Nicodé’s symphonic variations 
inC minor and Beethoven’s symphony No. 4, all being 
conducted by Anton Seidl. 

Wm. E. Mulligan.—Mr. Wm. Edward Mulligan gave 
his fourth monthly recital at St. Mark’s Church last Sunday 


| 


” 











evening, Miss M. G. Miner and Mr. Harry Pepper assist- | 
}ing. Here is the program : 
| TOOGRER GE Dee scccvccrcnsiecscoctccsscscsvancssenccosennasepepal J. S. Bach 
f Cope CaN. SO WN a Mis On ca cbccsacesvocvacevqusuicnssdeaseeees Raft 
SOUS GED SEE PURI oan av bepschansinedcaneseidee var Alex. Guilmant 
RIO ins ons ck. wasubadcobuaneise céicedsvessakushkestecsdsunds Lemaigre 
Soprano sok hg RRS avs cbs hs de sccctcctecede Bevignani 
| Miss Martha G. Miner 
Overture nt Goldmark 
(Transc, for organ by W. E. Mulligan 
Tet s« te GA EE | He nenn haelaandeiss ve estariaesesses Caldicott 
Mr. Harry Pepper. 
| Cortoine ie ED CWE: Cees os cccaccescnccevecevcccvcevevobtvarter 3atiste 


The Becard-Forrest’s Musical.—Miss Mary Forrest and 
| Miss Adele Becard, assisted by Miss Alvina Friend, Adolph 
Brodsky and Emil Fischer, gave a charming musical at 
Chamber Music Hall last Thursday evening. This was the 
program : 





Polonaise, E major 6 needvedessss poseseusecdeceseds . Liszt 
Miss Alvina Friend 
SRG TIONG ss cis ccsievs vivdewiiewsieense dG sVasectottex Viardot 
Miss Mary Forrest and Miss Adele Becard 
CIACODDAB. ...cccccccecscvcevscvcevecsesoccce ° .. Bach 
Mr. Adolph Brodsh 
Liebestre« j 
aetna’ Sis stG f Brahms 
aw Melemnattaceg i osadctccsvideosssesoxes .D’ Albert 
Forres 
ST RPOGINE  ccnsavesenedsousmenviasscoubarswcune ...Carl Lowe 
ischer | 
Arie DIO caisccoeweveners . . pvencoereedeeseeteere Gluck 
Miss Adele Becard. 
SENRT ORG oo ccecccnbesescesncnséesdenes:avesisnsaven Hauser 
Mr. Adolph Brodsky. 
i Ue SE GE BS hv nw sesegesr avabarvinsteescare -Gounod 





Miss Mary Forrest and Miss Adele Becard 

Miss Forrest was very successful, especially in the duets 
with Miss Becard, those numbers winning the greatest ap- 
plause of the evening. Miss Friend played quite brilliantly 
| the Liszt polonaise, but was more successful in her encore, 
| the Wagner ‘‘Spinning Song.” Mr. Brodsky played, as 
usual, with great taste and finish, and Emil Fischer was 
most successful. The affair was a great social as well as 
musical success,’ the fashionable audience unpleasantly 
overcrowding the small hall, and there were flowers, en- 


| thusiasm and encores sufficient to satisfy the most exacting. 


Krum’s Last.—Here is the program of the last popular | 
recital given this season by Mr. Herbert J. Krum at Pon- | 


tiac, Ill. It took place March 1: 





Piano and harp, La Gassier valse de concert..........-sesee00s Thomas 
Miss Dillon and Mr. Krum. 
Nee VEEN. oc sccnexecsecsseesbcectnccccbsunsesvesecdes Jo. Thomas 
Miss Dillon. 
Piano, Waltz, nocturne, prelude and two mazurkas.,.......... Chopin 
Herbert J Krum. 

Harp 
6 Ammeriod,” VOTIAGEES.5.. 6 cccccceccstevestsdovscccccosdsas Godefroid 
Marche Trimmphale, .cccccccsctesdocccstsscccoctocs Mrs. Chatterton 

Miss Dillon. 

Piano— 
PROD. co covedausunteceekewaetsnbnsscekbbndened ddserder . Stojowski 
* Hieland Laddie forey, Kankakee, III. 
RRegro Crom Sonata Op. Gis sicrssdtoriersececccccvcocssesescces see 

Herbert J. Krum. 
=.arp and piano, “ Last Rose of Summer ” (trans).............+ Beche 
Miss Dillon and Mr. Krum. 

Piano— 
ROMANS TR FP GED. 0c ivasin caswsdcbccartbcsivcenesecsste H. J. Krum 
* Dupkeains By Ge ee ccc avccssccvccccscccoetscvscsdue Goldbeck 
DERSORID GRDTING ccc ncccccdnrcescrcccccven 2ecesesevotsstoses Vogrich 
PMNS FIMG cc cccwtncecccesceecvoncosceseceecvdsstsrbebcdantas Godard 
Rhapsodie Hongroise... ..........+ OC es cvavecessevccoesoccosoes Lizst 


Herbert J. Krum. 

Tracy Educates.—The first of a series of four educa- 
tional recitals to be given by Mr. James M. Tracy at High- 
land Park College, Des Moines, Ia., took place February 21, 
when this program was played : 





28 and 31, under the direction of Walter Damrosch. Two 
representations of ‘‘ Die Gétterdimmerung ” will be given, 
and one of ‘‘ Die Walkiire,” with casts that include Materna, | 
Mrs. Koert-Kronold, Anton Schott, Emil Fischer and Con- 
rad Behrens. The performances are to be given in aid of 
the University Settlement Society, the Free Kindergarten | 


Society and the Workingmen’s School. 
Techaikowsky’s Last Symphony.—Mr. Walter Dam- 


rosch has received the orchestral score of Tschaikowsky’s 
Symphony No. 6, which was completed only a short time | 
in St. Peters- 


his death. Those who have heard it 


his own direction, consider 1 


before 


br under t his greatest 


irg, 


sity Club, 





Overture, “ Der Freischiitz”’ (six hands)..........cccssscccecves Weber 
Mr. and Mrs. Tracy and Miss Hall. 

Demaial: FH PARNER, GOT BON Bove catscsdckecevecsiscescavtenves Beethoven 

Walts, A Bat, OP: Bis cccccecccvvvccesess 

Nocturne, G minor, op. 37, No. 1. . , 

Se ee Se te Bea cgenee ge hdeuee dese ears Chopin 

PROGR, GO. Tiss cacwenccssctcsvesveces 

gallade, A flat, op. 47...........+4 énaad 

Sonata, E flat, op. 81, NO. 8....cc.cccccscccceccssccccccccvcsses Beethoven 

“ Rigoletto,” Transcription. .... wcccccccscvccccccsescesovccscvecess Liszt 
Krehbiel Will Lecture.—H. E. Krehbiel will lecture 


to-morrow afternoon at 3 o'clock at the Woman’s Univer- 
West Forty-fourth street, on ‘*‘ Dramatic 
Dances and Children’s Games.” Musical illustrations will 
be supplied by Miss Marie Van, soprano, and Mrs. William 
Loomis and Mrs. G. G. Trask, accompanists. The lecture 
will trace the history of the dramatic dance, the origin of 
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all drama, and show that it is preserved in children’s song 
dances. 

A Caperton Concert.—One of the most artistic concerts 
given in Philadelphia this season, was that under the man- 
agement of Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton, at Musical Fund Hall, 
Friday evening, February 23, for the benefit of the ‘‘Children’s 
Aid Society of Pennsylvania.” The artists were : Mrs. Rat- 
cliffe Caperton, dramatic contralto; Miss Henrietta Janin, 
pianist ; Mr. John Zeyher, baritone, and the ‘‘ Geraldine Mor. 
gan Quartet.” Miss Morgan's violin solos were a musical treat, 
and the quartet played with great skill, and exquisite tone. 
Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton’s perfectly trained voice, was heard 
to great advantage in her several numbers. The dramatic 
power was shown in the German songs of Franz and Hart- 
mann, and in Jensen's ‘‘ Murmuring Zephyrs,” and the aria 
| from ‘‘ Orfeo.” Mrs. Caperton displayed the perfect 

legato, which distinguishes hersinging. The Scotch songs, 
| which concluded this delightful evening were sung by Mrs. 
| Caperton as ‘‘one to the manner born.” ‘The following is 








the entire programe : 
Quartet... ..cccccccccccccvcccccccsoses ape keds weeeaay .Mendelssohn 
Miss Morgan, Messrs. Mannues, Novacek and Morgan. 
pO is ee Pr errr rrr rrr rrr err Trt. Wagner 
Mr. John Zeyher 
| Piano solo, valse, op. 70.........++4: pads s epee es vepeeczenest cates Chop 
| Miss Henrietta Janin 
Lieder- 
Mrs. Ratcliffe Capert« 
Ballade et Polonaise...... ebosédsecesoens seseeusesaeves Vieuxtemps 
Miss Geraldine Morgan. 
QUATHEL. .. cree ecee cere e ns enereeeeresereears tener ereeeenssssesens scl er 
Miss Morgan, Messrs. Mannes, Novacek and Morgan. 
Aria, “Orpheus ”’...ccccccccccscccsccccccccsverccesssssscescceces Gluck 
Mrs. Ratcliffe Capert« 
Piano solo, valse........ ‘acs Saad ataees pabeeeeateesuases soos Wachs 
Miss Henrietta Jan 
Songs- 
Mr. John Zeyher 
Violin solo 
“Garten Melodie”... cccccsccccccccccccsccccccscs cvcccotMcuUisies 
“Am Springbrunnen.........ccccccecccvecsscecees Schumann 
Miss Morgan 
Songs 
“Kathleen Mavourneen "’......cccccessccccseceserees Cre 






“My Heart’s in the Hielands ” (Burns man 
“ Jock of Hazeldean”’ (Scott)..........ceceeeseeeesceeceeeeess 
Mrs. Capertor 
Pizzarello.—Mr. Joseph Pizzarello has been engaged as 
pianist at a big concert to be given by the Syracuse Sym- 


phony Club, to take place in April. 

The Organ on Strike.—The organ in St. Joseph’s Roman 
Catholic Church, in Sixth avenue, on the corner of West 
Washington place, went on a strike at 11 o'clock yesterday 
morning, just as high mass was about to be celebrated. 
The choir is conducted by Professor Kirpal. To meet the 
requirements of so accomplished a band of singers necessi- 
tated vigorous work on the part of the pump, which sup- 
plies the organ with air. When Professor Kirpal went to 
turn the key to start the electric engine he was greeted 
with a shower of sparks, a severe shock, which brought him 
to his knees, and a loud thump, thump, thump, which was 
audible throughout the church. Father McManus, who 
had begun to sing the first partof the mass, stopped, and a 
large number of the worshippers turned about and stared up 
at the organ loft, where all was confusion. An altar boy 
summoned the sacristan, who hurried to the loft, where he 
found that a crossed wire was the cause of all the trouble. 
It was soon repaired, and the refractory organ resumed. 
During the ten minutes which elapsed before things were 
righted the priest continued singing the mass, and the choir 
made the responses without the organ.—‘‘Sun,” March 5. 

ANTED by a pianist who has studied abroad for 

four years and who contemplates returning to 

America next spring, a position as teacher of the piano at 

a well established conservatory or academy. Address 

“K. R.,” office of Tue Musicar Courier, 19 Union Square, 
W., New York city. 
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BOSTON, Mass., March 

gas opera company under the management of 

Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau opened its two-week 

engagement at Mechanics’ Building Auditorium the 26th. 
The opera was Gounod’s ‘‘ Faust,” with this cast: 

Marguerite... Emma Eames 


Miss Bauermeister 
Sofia Scalchi 


re 
Siebel.. 


iw alate Ed. de Reszké 


Mephistopheles....... 


WOMEN. 6 cinwiccvucese Lassalle 


ee ‘ Mauguiere 


This hall in Mechanics’ Building is most unfit for opera, 
although it might be the congemial home of steam plows, 
fertilizers and dog shows. It is true that the managers 
spared no trouble or expense to remedy the inherent defects 
and make the audience comfortable. But such a voice as 
Sigrid Arnoldson’s is lost in such a place, and Mozart's 
‘* Marriage of Figaro” might as well have been sung on 
Boston Common. When there is in this city such an ad- 
mirable building for operatic purposes as the Boston Thea- 
tre it seems a pity that the rival managers cannot make 
satisfactory terms by which the public would benefit. 

As it is, opera in this enormous hall was thought better 
than no opera at all, and there was a large audience, I 
should say at a rough guess about 6,000, to welcome the 
return of favorites. Jean de Reszké, who had been an- 
nounced, did not sing on account of a severe cold, and 
Mauguiere, although he did his best and often gave pleas- 
ure in purely lyric moments, was wholly inadequate in the 
two trios. Nevertheless the two finest scenes in ‘‘ Faust” 
are ‘‘In the Cathedral” and ‘‘ The Death of Valentine,” 
and no tenor is demanded in them. 

The ‘‘ Marguerite” of Emma Eames removes Gounod's 
opera from the reproach of extreme eroticism made by 
the Paris priests. The music is there—the music, it is 
said, Gounod repented himself of making—but there is no 
realism in the garden scene and those that follow. 

‘Marguerite Eames” goes tochurch in a lady-like manner; 





she has a summer flirtation with ‘‘ Faust” in a garden ; she 
is afterward disturbed in her religious meditations by an 
unpleasant individual dressed in red ; and then she wearsa 
nice, clean gown in prison. 

There was a member of the Players over here this week 
and he told me that Emma Eames’ New England elbows 
stuck His remark 
homely, but it will serve. 

In other words, her ‘‘ Marguerite "is sweet and at times 
Her agony is the 


out through Gounod’s music. was 


charming, in a conventional manner. 
agony that is taught in the schools in quarter lessons. 

Vocally she gave much pleasure through the evening, 
although as a whole her performance was not of such sus- 
tained excellence as when she sang the part here two years 
ago. Would that she had studied a year or two more be- 
fore she made her début at the Paris Opéra. 

There is no need of dwelling on the merits of Edouard de 
Reszké and Lassalle in their respective parts. 


x 
* * 


Let me now only record general impressions at the end 
of the first week’s regular series, not taking into account 
the extra performance of ‘‘ Faust,” with Eames and Jean 
de Reszké last night. 

* es * 

Calvé made her first appearance in Boston the 27th as 
‘*Carmen.” De Lucia was ‘‘ Don José,” Ancona was the 
‘ Toreador,” and Pettigiani was ‘* Micaela.” 

‘*Carmen,” according to Calvé, was a woman who knew 
many ways of appealing to the passion of man. Without 
deep feeling, she knew the power of animal beauty, the 
strange haunting of an epidermic touch. She never loved 
the Corporal; she never loved the Captain; she never 
loved the Toreador. ‘‘ Don José” of all her many lovers 
was the only one who did not understand her real nature 
until she was unable to stir his blood. 

She would have forsaken ‘‘ Escamillo” if the bull had 
marred his sensual beauty. 

She had no sensuous song in the whole opera. Her vo- 
luptuousness in action was not for any self gratification of 
devouring passion, but simply a means of playing the 
Corporal against the Captain. As soon as ‘Don José” 
was a deserter and she had gained her point she looked for 
another man. 

That lascivious balancing of the hips, that madding curv- 
ing of amorous arms, those eyes that lied in passionate ex- 
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pression were for Don José because he had first wounded 
her vanity ; and then because he was her only possible 
savior. 

It was in the incomparably played card scene that Calvé 
first put on the tragic mask. Her life was afterward to be 
ended at the convenience of the disgraced soldier. 


* 
* x 


Calvé is a realist, but she did not italicize the low and 
the mean side of the gipsy ; nor did she represent her as a 
Parisian cocotte masquerading as a gipsy. 

She is not a singer who remembers that she must act. 

Song with her is merely the expression of her whims, 
desires and fears. 

She does not hesitate to twist a phrase, to choke a 
rhythm if she can thereby gain an effect. 

Or who thought of her ‘‘ vocal art” in the seduction 
scene, or who can forget the face that gazed appalled at the 
cards of destiny, or the cry that came from her when her 
lover saw all things red ? 

The ‘‘Carmen” of Calvé is a superb animal. 
her food at will; she is not particular where she finds it. 

Original, inexorably consistent, abounding in the broad- 
est effects and the most cunning detail, wild and free, with 
tones that maddened the heart or chilled the marrow—such 
was the memorable performance of Emma Calvé. 


* 
% * 


She seeks 


Side by side with her performance was that of De Lucia, 
a tenor born apparently for the new operatic school. His 
voice is not by nature always agreeable or sympathetic ; 
the pedagogue might easily censure certain habits, but the 
delineation of the birth of passion and its growth until it 
turned to despair, the mental preparation for the murder, 
the interrupted purpose and the final execution—these 
storms of emotion found full utterance in the thrilling voice 
of this fiery Southron. The performance was one superb 
crescendo, nor was the climax reached until the knife 
entered ‘‘ Carmen’s ” back. 

Miss Pettigiani was a sacrifice to the hall. The minor 
parts were taken admirably. The quintet was sung with 
infinite humor and spirit. Chorus and orchestra were 
eminently satisfactory. All in all, with Ancona as a 
‘* Toreador ” of good vocal taste, it was a great perform- 
ance. 

But there are a few who now declare that Calvé’s concep- 
tion of the part is low. It was only the other day that I 
heard an estimable woman remark, ‘‘ Why should not Car- 
men bea lady?” ‘There is only one reply to this line of 
thought: ‘‘ Why, madam, she was ; anda ‘ perfect lady.’” 


x 
& t 


Mozart’s ever fresh and melodious ‘‘ Marriage of Figaro” 
was sung the 28th. Eames was proud and handsome as 
the ‘‘ Countess,” and she sang the part admirably. Espe- 
cially worthy of notice was her delivery of ‘‘ Dove Sono.” 
Nordica, as ‘‘Susanna,” sang well and acted without 
piquancy or distinction of any kind. The duet between her 
and Eames was redemanded enthusically. 

Sigrid Arnoldson was a charming picture to the eye, but 
her light, flexible voice did not carry. Her ‘‘ Cherubino” 
was without the budding, half unknown passion of youth, 
already disturbing to women. Her simplicity was never 
dangerous; her face never suggested waking passion. Miss 
Arnoldson was simply a pretty woman in boy’s clothes. 

De Reszké was a vigorous ‘‘ Count,” too vigorous per- 
haps vocally, not always singing with finesse, although his 
noble voice and dignified bearing were employed often to 
full advantage. Ancona as the ‘‘ Figaro” was without par- 
ticular distinction. 


* 
© * 


Melba made her first appearance here March 1 in ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet.” Other members of the cast were : 


BROPHAMO, coed cons covcccsocece ssescegucdscusccoes eveves Olympia Guercia 
PIOTS BOAT ii nincnccvkecnccevbte tye wscccecepudasencaeess Pol Plangon 
NGO ob 6 60 540.0 0nddh see eueesendeasnacesbetenandtsceneanne Jean de Reszké 


A most attractive woman is Melba, this great singer, 
once thus described by Jacques Isnardon in his history of 
the ‘‘ Théatre de la Monnaie :” 

‘‘An English beauty. The nose is straight, long, deli- 
cate; the neck is exquisite, superbly set; the eye disdains 
largeness, it wonders, it searches ; the mouth is frank and 
The build of head, neck and shoulders reveals 
On the stage this ensemble is 
harmonizes with the 


loving. 
clearly the thoroughbred. 
poetized. The profile, idealized, 
charm of her carriage.” 

Truly a most attractive woman to-day with her high 
bred air, entrancing figure. I grant that she is not an 
actress beyond the most conventional limits. Of the Ameri- 
can members of the company she is the only one who can 
walk gracefully across the stage. 

As asinger she has carried the town by storm and no 
one approaches the perfection of her vocal art except Plan- 
con, the finest bass I have heard for twenty years. 

We read of singers of the eighteenth century, men and 
women, masters of their art, in the brave days when, ac- 
cording to Vernon Lee, ‘‘men had longer breaths and 
voices that never grew old, when strange and terrible 
things still happened, sapphire rings presented them by the 








demon, processions to welcome them, and violent deaths 
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by murder or in brawls.” These singers would have 
listened gladly to Melba. 

Take her performance in ‘‘ Lucia di Lammermoor ” yes- 
terday afternoon, in which she was assisted by the unsat- 
isfactory Vignas and the boisterous Dufriche with the 
quavering voice. 

Her performance was characterized by absolute evenness 
of scales, by marvelous staccato, by breathing that per- 
mitted unusual finish in phrasing, by surprising accuracy 
of attack in tones above the staff, by trills of perfect mech- 
anism used in a mathematically graded crescendo, by the 
consummate ease with which she accomplished vocal won- 
ders. There was no grimace, no distortion. The superb 
neck of the woman seemed unconscious of the vocal task 
of the singer. There was no effort; the most piano tone 
was heard distinctly throughout the vast hall. 

Seldom is heard such singing in these days when the 
young jump on the stage before they are prepared, and the 
old insist on showing the marks of cruel Time. 

Neither as ‘‘ Juliet” nor as ‘* Lucia” did Melba reveal 
even traces of elemental passion. Not once was there that 
strange chill that clutches the backbone of the hearer 
when tone and action conspire together artfully or spring 
impetuously from a creature of hot blood. 

In love. in madness, in death a singer stood upon the 
stage. The palace of Art has many chambers. Let us be 
thankful there still exist singers worthy of admission and 
dwelling therein, whether they be serenely lyric or in- 
tensely dramatic. 


* 
& * 


Plangon shared with Melba the triumph in Gounod’s 
opera ; for Jean de Reszké was not in his best voice. What 
a noble singer isthis Pol Plangon! A voice full, rich, unctu- 
ous; lower tones without suspicion of gargarism, upper 
tones firm bass, not baritone, not the result of a teacher’s 
tinkering. This voice is controlled by a brain. Here is a 
singer who sustains and finishes his phrases, whose nuanci- 
rung isa marvel. Never does he rely on brute force ; in 
the greatest moments there is an idea of reserve force. 
How remarkable was his scene in Juliet’s chamber, where 
he prepared her for the potion, a scene that almost always 
brings the proudest bass to false intonation. 


* 
* * 


March 2 ‘‘ I Pagliacci” and ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana” were 


given. The cast in Leoncavallo’s opera was this: 

PIE, cikeunnicaasavs oncebtdenuvitaacamenacwenamaneasaeel Sigrid Arnoldson 
Cas. dnciccs ventas cocccsqusenteccvudeseenccdqueasuuerdsuaaneade De Lucia 
PUD coc cicdcbocsacct dds. crscccuwbeucovesscctserencatesenqustaeees Ancona 
FOGG cd occccccrdsvscccscscctddecustesessstus Seececs tee enedeess Guetary 
DG iid ice dvewnctitenncocdscccendbddevecéqpuasienersiadeat Gromzeski 


‘I Pagliacci" was the sensation of the week. The power 
of Leoncavallo’s music, the terrible irony of the second act 
and the volcanic passion of De Lucia stirred the audience 
most mightly. ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,” which followed, fell 
flat, although Calvé was in the cast and gave a carefully 
studied performance. 

Was the apathy the reaction that follows such enthusi- 
asm? Or did not the music of Leoncavallo kill that of 
Mascagni ? 

Dramatically and technically ‘‘ I Pagliacci” is the greater 
work. Leoncavallo has a surer hand. Mascagni’s opera 
might well end with the duet between *‘ Santuzza” and 
‘* Alfio ;” the second act is an anti-climax. Leoncavallo’s 
‘*Canio” by the tremendous irony of the situation domi- 
nates the stage until the curtain falls on the crazed mur- 
derer. 

In the first act I do not care for the ballatella or the duet 
between ‘‘ Nedda” and ‘ Silvio.” But the second act is a 
masterpiece from beginningto end. The contrast between 
the graceful and the charming dance numbers that accom- 
pany the mimic play, and the agony of ‘‘Canio” would 
have pleased the Greeks who enjoyed the race between 
(Edipus and slowly overtaking Fate. 

There is not in Mascagni’s opera a number of such sus- 
tained power as the prologue, sung remarkably well by 
Ancona, who portrayal of the malicious hunchback was ad- 
mirable throughout. Nor is there an air of such heart ren- 
dering pathos and awful simplicity as the ‘‘ Arioso” of 
‘*Canio” before he enters the booth to dress. 

The instrumentation of the opera in spite of occasional 
boisterousness in the first act is worthy of warm praise, and 
compels admiration that approaches wonder. 

It is true there are reminiscences, and you hear voices of 
others, but the dominating voice is that of Ruggiero Leon- 
cavallo. 


= 
* * 


No singer in opera, not even Emma Calvé, has so stirred 
a Boston audience of late years as did Fernando de Lucia 
as ‘‘Canio.” His voice, which very likely is not always 
sympathetic in purely lyric opera, is adapted admirably to 
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the musical verismo of to-day ; for the peculiar character- 
istics lend a poignancy, a wild fervor to his declamation. 
Dramatically as well as vocally he knows the power of a 


crescendo. Who in that audience last week can ever forget 
of ‘* Vesti la Giubba,” or the frenzy of the scene 





ig 

the booth. I use the word frenzy ; and yet the actor did 
control of himself; there was no vulgar ranting, no 
In that vast hall the individuality of one man, not re- 
markable in distinction of body, not of resplendent beauty, 


ot of a golden voice, shook the audience till it was limp 








and exhausted 
x 
so * 
At end of the first week these singers stand out in 
fullest light: Melba, Calvé, Plangon, Ancona, De Lucia. 
And by them stands that skillful, intelligent conductor, 


Mancinelli, a man of temperament. 


* 


The program of the seventeenth symphony concert given 


last evening in Music Hall was as follows 
Symph e fanta j Berlic 
Orpheus I 
Ka Gl a 
Overt : an and I Glinka 
After the fire and the fury. the red pepper and the fire- 


works of the operas of the week, the symphony audience 


ight well have been pleased with something cooling, 


omething refreshing, The program of 


an 


something green. 


the week before might well have served as antidote. 


a program of the widely romantic school. 


myself 


But here was 


And it was of the romantic school I found in the 
: I heard neither 


Scaffold,” 


concert thinking of the face of ‘‘ Canio.” 


the demoniac, terrible ‘‘March to the nor the 


bombastic, empty machine of Liszt, nor the cheap theatre 
overture of Glinka lament of a 


I heard only the wild 


heart broken, vagabond player. 





Vesti la giubba e la faccia in farina. * * Ridi 
Pagliaccio, sul tuo amore infanta! Ridi del duol che 
t'avvelena il cor Poitier HALE. 


The Howe-Lavin Concert. 

HE opening concert of the Howe-Lavin Com- 
pany’s tour was given at Metzerott Hall,Washington, 

last Friday evening before an audience which included the 
ig society and musical leaders of the Capitol City. 
Mrs. Bissell, Mrs. Senator Brice and Mrs. Uhl (wife of the 
Assistant Secretary of State) gave box parties, while Sena- 
‘rye, the Vermont members and other well- 


t ullom, I 


ors ( 


of friends. Considerable 





known people brot 
was evoked by the performances of all the 


parties 
enthusiasm 
artists, and the general comment of both the auditors and 
the entire local press was that a more evenly balanced com- 
pany and one of greater artistic merit had seldom been 
heard in Washington 

The fair 
friends, and her singing more than justified the compliment- 


soprano was warmly received by her many 
ary mention evoked by her recent appearances abroad, and 
will be a source of great satisfaction to all her admirers on 
Mr. Lavin also came in for a 


her coming American tour. 


share of the general enthusiasm, and while his previous 
efforts had always been satisfactory, he surprised all by 
his finished work and the steady improvement in his art. 
Mr. Campanari had never before sung in Washington, and 
it is putting it mildly to say that he made one of the great- 
est hits ever made by any singer in Washington, while Miss 
Von Stosch,a Washington girl herself, played magnifi- 
cently, and added to her already long list of triumphs. 
Mr. Luckstone, both as pianist and accompanist, filled his 
positions with his usual skill, and was very well spoken of 
in the local papers. Altogether it was an auspicious open- 
ing of what will doubtless be a very successful tour. 

Miss Wallen’s Debut.—Miss Laura Louise Wallen, a 
promising young singer, made a very successful début at 
Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall on Tuesday evening of last 
week, under the direction of Mr. Orton Bradley. The hall 
was crowded with Miss Wallen’s friends, and the ovation 
she received was not only flattering but ina large degree 
merited. She has a sweet voice of mezzo quality rather 
than a true soprano, and has evidently been carefully 


schooled She sang the ‘‘ Bel Raggio” from ‘‘ Semira- 


mide,” ‘* Fruelingszeit,” Bohm, and with Mr. Averill a duet 
Favorita"’ with much sympathy and finish, though 
In 


however, she makes a very agreeable singer 


from ‘* 
her first number was somewhat beyond her powers. 
lighter work, 
and with experience will doubtless meet with much suc- 
cess. 

She was assisted by Mr. Perry Averill, who sang with 
finish and fire; Miss Evaline Watson, a contralto, who gave 
‘*My heart at-thy sweet voice,” from ‘‘Samson and Da- 
lila,” in a creditable manner; Mr. Victor Herbert, whose 
‘cello solos are always acceptable, and the Mendelssohn 
Quartet. Mr, Chas. H. Clarke also gave a soloin excellent 
manner 

Mrs. Dean at Home.—Mrs. 
known contralto, better half of the eminent musical critic 


and lecturer, will hold a reception next Wednesday after- 


Frederic Dean, the well- 





How Dora Becker Played. 
CORRESPONDENT favors us with the fol- 
lowing vivid description of his emotions on hearing 
Miss Dora Valesca Becker play for the first time : 

It was the first time I had heard her. The hall was com- 
pletely filled with a decorous audience, which gave polite 
attention to the introductory notes. The instrument in it- 
self—purely a Cremona—was so dulcet of tone that one 
could sympathize with the seemingly affectionate look with 
which the eyes of the fair performer rested upon it while 
the bow glided over the resounding strings. 

As she concluded a passage in the composition, and the 
orchestra swelled a refrain, the audience accorded the solo- 
ist appreciative applause. The demonstration impressed 
the recipient; when her face bent over the instrument 
again, it was with a brighter expression. Nerve was add- 
ed, too, to her execution, her arm moved more lithely and 


her fingers danced more deftly over the strings. The vio- 

















lin, responsive to the enlivened touch, grew animated, and, 
in place of the Lydian measure of the overture now gave 
forth brisk and inspiring expressions. 

At asecond pause the audience indulged in a prolonged 
applause. Again and again the young virtuosa bowed 
acknowledgments, and with each her countenance denoted 
greater elation. Then when she returned to her playing 
she infected the strings with a light-heartedness, lead- 
ing them through a laughing, dancing, romping carnival of 
merriment, the audience responding with radiant smiles 
and whispered exclamations of enjoyment. 

But now as her face bends lower over the instrument its 
notes become softer. As foaming water rushing noisily 
down a cascade hushes in the level flow below the falls, 
the music has lulled into liquid murmurings. So low its 
cadences, they seem ‘‘a voice so soft, there’s nothing left 
‘twixt it and silence.” But out of what seemed the expir- 
ing breath of melody there comes floating in low, tremolo 
notes a pathetic strain. The gradually swelling utterance 
only strengthens its pathos, and the face of the audience is 
shadowed o'er with sadness. So might bereavement sigh 
and sing over a human flower of infancy blighted; so 
might isolation tunefully lament loved companionships de- 
parted. 

To leave her auditors under the saddening spell her 
wizard wand had conjured over them were scarcely kind 
of the magician; nor does she do so. Her bow is suddenly, 
midway its course, lifted from the strings. It is held so 
above them for a moment, when it falls upon them thrice 
Three peals as from the throat of a 
trumpet answer to the strokes. The virtuosa’s face is up- 
lifted—its expression animated. The violin is pressed more 
firmly, the fingers on the strings are energetic of motion, 
the right arm forceful of movement. The audience sits 
erect—the fervor of her face is reflected on theirs. The 
violin, which was first graceful, then playful, and next 
pathetic, is now eloquent. Its theme is heroic, its utterance 
glowing. It is oratory, all impassioned, with breadth of 
thought, pleasing fancy, burning words and striking ges- 
ture. It argues, illustrates, pleads and exhorts. It im- 
presses the reason and wins the heart, for when with an 
impetuous peroration it makes its retiring bow the con- 
front of its rostrum bursts into enthusiastic 


in rapid succession. 


course in 
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Concert Lamoureux.—Thelast concert Lamoureux 
took place February 138. The program was (1) over- 
ture to ‘‘ Freischiitz,” by Weber; (2) D minor concerto, 
Rubinstein ; (3) Wagner, ‘‘ Parsifal ; (4) a@ chant polonais, 
Chopin-Liszt ; 6‘ Etencelles;” c‘* Tarentelle,” by Moszkow- 
ski, executed by Mr. Falke ; (5) introduction to Act IIL, 
‘* Lohengrin.” 

Thiess and Rossi.—Marcello Rossi and the cele- 
brated Danish pianist, Helga Thiess, have undertaken a 
grand tournée in the Scandinavian kingdoms. 

Prague. —Ludwig Griinfeld’s opera, ‘‘ Die Heimkehr,” 
has been produced for the first time at the German Theatre, 
Prague. The music is described as full of melody and 
many beauties. 

A Frenchman on Wagner.—Mr. Marcel Hébert 
has published ‘‘ Trois moments de la Pensée de Richard 
Wagner.” His object is to show the evolution of Wagner 
toward religious faith, from naturalism in the ‘‘ Tetralogy,” 
through pessimism in ‘‘ Tristan” to faith in ‘* Parsifal.” 

The Romans in Germany.—The Roman City 
Orchestra, which is said to be the best in Italy, will make a 
four weeks’ tour inGermany. The expense is 1,500 marks 
per evening. It has been engaged to play several nigats at 
the Berg Keller, Leipsic. When they are in the barbarian 
lands they may composea funeral march in memory of their 
late countryman whose wife founded Cologne. 

A Ladies’ Quartet.—The Austrian ladies’ quar- 
tet, Tschampa, had a most successful tour in West Prussia, 
and appeared last month in Dresden. 

Baden Baden.—At the festival concert at Baden 
Baden, January 27, Bianca Pantheo, the fifteen year old 
violinist, and Hermine Finck appeared, and met with a 
warm reception. 

The Jena MS.—We have already mentioned the 
manuscript preserved for over 300 years in the library of 
the University of Jena, and the project of reproducing by 
photography a collection so important for the study of mu- 
sic. It consists of 266 pages, and contains a rich collection 
of Minnesinger lieder with the melodies (including the 
Sangerkrieg) dating from the tourteenth century. 

Marseilles.—A lyric drama, ‘‘ Tai-Tsoung,” of which 
the action is laid in China in the seventh century, music 
by Emile Guimet and Raoul Pugno, is promised at Mar- 
seilles. 

Italian Operas.—The following list of operas is said 
to be awaiting a market: ‘ Juan,” by G. Menichetti ; 
‘* Fatalita,” by Tommaso Biccharat; ‘‘ Madonnina,” by Spiro 
Samaro; Ezzelino da Romano,” by G. Pratesi ; ‘‘ Il Canto 
dei Cantici,” by M. Noli. 

Lewandowski.—Prof. L. Lewandowski died at Ber- 
lin, Germany, February 4, aged 74. He had been for 
twenty years director of the Synagogue choir of the 
Israelite community. 

Mascagni Again.—This young composer can adver- 
tise himself. The new work in one act and two tableaux, 
which he will soon present to the public, is now described as 
bearing the name of ‘* Romano di Etretat.” At first it was 
announced as *‘ Roma,” and then as ‘‘ Romano.” 


Florence.—On February 1 a new opera, ‘Il Birri- 
chino,” by Mugnone, was given at the Pagliano, Florence. 
Mrs. Gemma Bellincioni was one of the singers. 


Mazeppa.—The music of Mazeppa, the opera of Mrs. 
de Grandval had its first hearing in Paris lately at the Salle 
Pleyel. It was a success. 


Faure.—At a late soirée at the house of Mr. and Mrs. 
Diemer, Faure, who is now too rarely heard, sang the air 
from ‘‘ Herodiade” and joined in the duo from ‘ Mireille.” 


More Von Bulow Anecdotes.—The “ London 
Globe” says that a young composer called on Von Biilow 
one day to get his opinion of a piano concerto. Von Biilow 
declared he was too busy at the moment, but promised to 
look at it at his leisure. That same evening, at a party, 
Von Biilow was asked to play, and to the amazement of 
the young composer, who happened to be present, he sat 
down and played the entire concerto from memory. When 
he was director of the famous Meiningen Orchestra, not 
content with conducting without a score, he endeavored, 
though without success, to induce the members of his band 








noon at her residence, 238 West Seventy-eighth street. 


applause. RUSSELL. 





to learn their music by heart. Both in physique and in 
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temperament Von Biilow was much more like a Frenchman 
than a German, and many of his witticisms were full of 
true Gallic esprit. 

Lisbon.—Mr. Augusto Machado has been made director 
of the Lisbon Conservatory. He was born of a wealthy 
family December 27, 1845, and after completing his studies 
produced at the San Carlos, of Lisbon, ‘‘ Zeffiretta,” a bal- 
lad, and a three act operetta, ‘‘O Solde Navarra.” He 
then went to Paris and studied harmony under Danhauser. 


He has composed many operettas and comic operas and | , 
| gently seeking. 


two grand operas, of which ‘‘ Lauriane” was performed at 
Marseilles in 1883. He also wrote a symphonic ode for the 
third centenary of Camoens. 


talking of producing ‘‘ Fidelio” with Mrs. Rose Caron. 
Mrs. Patey Dead.--London, February 28, 1894.—Mrs. 


Janet Patey, while singing in concert at Sheffield last even- | 


ing, fainted, and was carried from the stage. She did 
not regain consciousness, and died this morning. The 
physicians who examined the body have certified that 





The Louisville Controversy. 
LouisviLLe, Ky., February 19, 1804. 

Editors The Musical Courirr : 
S Mrs. Hensel-Fonda has once more emerged from 
the shipwreck she inevitably suffers when she ventures upon 
the sea of would-be criticism, and has crawled up on the low 
grounds of silly detraction and vulgar personal abuse where she 
is .‘‘ facile princeps,” and easily at home, as evidenced in her re- 
cent communication to THE Musica. CourRIeR, I may perhaps 
be permitted to add a little to the notoriety she is always so dili- 


I choose to begin by saying that Mrs. Hensel-Fonda’s assertion 
that I passed three months in England is, as usual, a mis-state- 


a ge , ‘ ‘ : | ment, as I was in that country only six weeks. 
** Fidelio.”—The Paris Opéra director is once more 


her death was caused by paralysis of the brain, due to | 


the excitement induced by the enthusiastic applause of her 
audience. Mrs. Patey was making a farewell tour, and had 
everywhere been received with most demonstrative mani- 
festations of appreciation, but the strain was greater than 
she could bear, 


} : 
she makes any exceptions whatever. 


The circumstances attending the death of Mrs. Patey are | 


curiously akin to those of the death of the famous English 
comedian, John Palmer. The concluding line of ** The 
Banks of Allan Water” is ‘‘ There a corse lay she.” These 
were Mrs. Patey’s last words. Palmer was acting in ‘‘ The 
Stranger,” in Liverpool in 1798, and had just uttered the 
words, ‘‘ There is another and a better world,” when he fell 
dead on the stage. 

Mrs. Patey was one of England's most popular contralto 
singers in oratorio and concert, and had enjoyed a most 
successful career. Born in 1842, the daughter of a Scotch- 
man named Whytock, she sang almost uninterruptedly for 
over three decades. While a mere child she made her first 
appearance in public at Birmingham, and then became a 
member of Henry Leslie’s choir. After furtber instruction 
from Mrs. Sims Reeves she was, in 1865, engaged by Mr. 
Lemmens for a provincial concert tour. From that time 
her reputation began to increase, and by 1870 she was con- 
sidered the leading contralto singer of the English concert 
stage. She has sung in Benedict's ‘‘ St. Peter,” Barnett’s 
‘*Ancient Mariner,” ‘* Paradise and the Peri,” ‘‘ Raising of 
Lazarus,” Macfarren’s ‘‘ St. John the Baptist,” ‘*‘ Resurrec- 
tion,” ‘‘ Joseph,” and ‘‘ Lady of the Lake. 

In 1871 she came to the United States on a concert tour 
with a combination that included Edith Wynne, Cummings, 
Santley, and her husband, Mr. John George Patey, and 
made a great success, as she also did four years later in 
Paris, where she sang in French in four performances of 
the direction of Mr. Lamoureux. 


’ ” 


the ‘‘ Messiah,” under 


During the same year she sang twice in English at the | ; 
are not calculated to interest any one especially in Louisville, as 


Paris Conservatoire, where she produced a profound im- 
pression. In commemoration of her success the French 
Minister of Public Instruction had a medal struck in her 
honor, a compliment rarely accorded to a singer by the 
Paris Conservatoire. 


She married Mr. John George Patey in 1865. He was at 


that time a baritone of some celebrity, but a few years ago 


he retired from the profession and went into business as a 
musical publisher. Mrs. Patey’s voice was a contralto of 
great power and sweetness and of extensive compass.— 
‘** Herald.” 

Dresden.— During the year 1893 there were produced 
at the Royal Court Theatre sixty-five operas. The operas 
produced for the first time there were ‘‘ Der Bajazzo,” 
‘* Der betrogene Kadi,” ‘‘ Zwei Componisten,” ‘‘ Die Ran- 
tzau,” ‘‘ Hochzeitsmorgen,” ‘‘ Cornelius Schut,” ‘* Evan- 


thia.’ 

Pressburg.—The opera ‘‘ The Rose of Pontevedra,” 
one of the Gotha prize operas, was lately produced at 
Pressburg, with the libretto rewritten by Max Kalbeck. 
Under this form it had a genuine success. 


Miss Janotha.—Miss Janotha is about to collaborate | 


with Lady Tennyson in bringing out a series of songs, the 
words of which will be taken from the late laureate’s works ; 
her ‘‘ Life of Chopin” is now in the press. 

Liege.—Thomas’ ‘‘ Hamlet ” had its 100th representa- 
tion at Liége in the presence of the venerable composer. 
The house was illuminated, and a singing society burst 
out in the ‘‘ Marseillaise.” 


New York College Charity.—A concert will be given 
in aid of the New Amsterdam Hospital on Tuesday even- 
ing, March 13, by graduates of the New York College of 
Music, assisted by the Symphony Orchestra, under the 
direction of Mr. Walter Damrosch. The concert will be- 
gin with Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘18t2” overture, and will in- 
clude movements from Mendelssohn’s G minor piano 
concerto and Saint-Saéns’ G minor concerto, played by 
Misses Terrel and Jessie Shay; violin solos by Mr. Arthur 
Temme and Miss Pilat; the aria ‘* Qui la Voce” from ‘‘ Puri- 
tani,” sung by Miss Gertrude Silver, and a recitative and 
aria from ‘‘ Der Freischiitz,” sung by Miss Florence Falcon, 
and the Beethoven-Liszt fantaisie for piano and orchestra, 
‘Ruins of Athens.” 








As to the charge of being a ‘‘ newspaper musician,” why reply 
toit at all? Many of the brightest and brainiest musicians I have 
met have been connected with newspapers. I shall always try to 
get the’largest amount possible of favorable newspaper mention 
upon all occasions. When Mrs. Hensel-Fonda first arrived in 
Louisville she was for a time very much in evidence as a “‘ 
paper musician,” but of late years her only achievements in 
that line have been in placing some newspaper reporter under 
obligations for gratis alleged teaching, and then inducing him 
to present to his chief her calumnies, copied in his handwriting, 
as his own work. She is quoted as having said lately to a lady 
reporter on one of the local dailies that ‘‘ Louisville had given 
her nothing but a husband,’’ and the town is puzzled as to why 
Mrs. Hensel-Fonda reached 
this city some five or six years ago from Nashville or Kalamazoo, 
or some other metropolis under engagement, as a sort of utility 
woman, to teach in a fifth rate ‘‘ College of Music and Art,” the 
enterprise of a Miss Garrity, a female photographer on Market 
street, the Bowery of Louisville. According to the gushing 
prospectus, Mrs. Hensel-Fonda was to teach “ singing,” as well 
as some other branches she probably never heard of before or 
since. Miss Garrity succeeded, in one season, in bringing her 
trashy experiment to a triumphant and resonant failure. Mrs. 
Hensel-Fonda of course quarreled with her employer, and for a 
time the air was blue with retaliatory accusations, as your regular 
correspondent's pre-eminent gift is popularly suppused to be that 
of a very common scold. 

It is necessary to state that Mrs. Hensel-Fonda's reputation tor 
mischief making, maligning and meddlesomeness followed her 
from Nashville speedily and hurt her here irreparably. 
received in Louisville with a large and generous variety of ‘‘ cold 
shoulder” from the prominent local professional musicians that 
undoubtedly handicapped her from the start. In the opinion of 
some, the reception she then met with was unjust, but time, 
brief time, proved the efficacy ot the treatment. 

As to my charges published in THE Musicat Courter early in 


news- 


She was 


| December, it is patent to every one who cares to recall them, 


that she has neither refuted nor disputed one of them. It is plain 
to all interested observers that Mrs. Hensel-Fonda’s periodical 
diatribes printed in THe Musical CourRIEeR have been written 
with the intention of hurting the city’s musical advancement. I 
stated as much, and patient Mr. Hensel-Fonda made a weary 
round of the music and piano houses (they are all on Fourth ave- 
nue) with a view to gaining indorsement for his consort, but met 
with chilling indifference or painful contumely in every place. 
He is entitled to the sympathy of the community. 

Mrs. Hensel-Fonda’s account of my early business experience 
they are generally and favorably known here. When a boy of 
fourteen I was placed through prominent influence in one of the 
largest wholesale drug houses in the city. 
was distasteful, and my guardians were induced to permit me to 
I must have been a 


A business career 


follow the bent of my musical preferences. 
success even in the drug business, as my tendered resignation 
in my 
D. P. Faulds, then 


met with an immediate offer of a considerable increase 
small salary. Entering the establishment of 
the largest music and piano house in the Southwest, I remained 
until my health failed, when I went to New Orleans, remaining 
there several years, during which I was successfully engaged in 
teaching and in playing the organ in church. I had previously 
studied in Louisville with the late Louis Hast, a magnificent mu- 
sician, and one of the finest teachers I ever met in any country. 
A strange incident in this gentle and amiable man’s later days 
Toward the close of Prof. 

This fact probably explains why when 


may prove interesting. Hast’s life 
his mental powers failed. 
Mrs. Hensel-Fonda got to Louisville, he was induced to call on 
her. Itis quite true that nothing immediately following this ex- 
treme courtesy can be directly connected with his painful de- 


| mise later, but it is nevertheless true that he shortly afterwards 


cut his throat in a surgical instrument shop. 

Mrs. Hensel-Fonda has been long enough in Louisville to 
prove herself a competent vocal teacher, if she had possessed 
the necessary acquirements. She has undoubtedly shown 
proof positive to the contrary. The efforts of such of her pupils 
who have appeared in Louisville are beneath even criticism. 
Even those she has impertinently graduated (?) appear to have 
reached a kindergarten stage, and to have stopped there per- 
Some of the local dilettanti attend 
‘* pupils’ concerts ” to enjoy the farce comedy of the performance. 
In addition to these Mrs. Hensel-Fonda has a way of striding up 
and down the room, waving those large hands and arms aloft, 
and asserting in those strident tones that all of Louisville's profes- 
sional musicians are ‘“‘ afraid of Octavia ?”’ Afraid of her! That 
would be funny indeed. I know of none who have been in the 
slightest degree “‘ afraid’’ of this veteran virago, excepting pos- 
sibly a few timid and sensitive woman of ten times the musical 
culture and ability of Mrs. Hensel-Fonda, shrunk from her brutal 
onslaughts, administered because they refused to permit her to 
‘‘teach” them. The simple truth is that she is, from a profes- 
sional standpoint, ‘‘ a musical corpse,” vide Scripture, in Louis- 
ville, but is unwilling to admit it, even if she realizes it. 

As to her statement that she was present at the performance 
of Brahms’ ‘‘ Song of Destiny in Vienna,” when the composer 
directed, no one cares whether such was, or was not the case. 
Her underestimation of the Louisville presentation of the work 


manently. her so-called 
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would have gone for nothing, but the time had arrived when in 
behalf of the local musical community something referring to 
the fraudulency of her claims to critical ability should be men- 
tioned. It has long been a common query as to why this person 
should be permitted to sit in judgment upon real musicians, 
vocal or instrumental, and the reply was that only an itching to 
pose as being upon terms of equality with successful professionals 
could bring about such an absurdity. According to Mrs. Hensel- 
Fonda's boasts she has assisted at every great musical function 
in Europe and America for unnumbered years past. It would 
surprise no one to learn that she was present ‘‘ when the morn- 
ing stars sang together,” and aglance at that corrugated visage 
might be accepted by some as proof that such a claim was 
truthful. 

Her recent communication contains a statement 
clumsily by the ears, as it were, to the effect that I could not 


lugged in 


gain admission tothe Auditorium here, a hideous, barn-like struc- 
ture at the edge of the town—out in the mud in fact. The state- 
ment is neither an equivocation nor an untruth to the best of my 
knowledge, but is merely a plain and homely lie. The Audito- 
rium is owned and managed by a Louisville man, rich by inheri- 
tance, one Norton by name, though he affects to be known in 
business as Daniel Quilp—a bright newspaper man having once 
christened him thus on account of his physical appearance. 
Some years back, a friend of mine, Mr. Anthony J. Carroll, then 
city editor of the Louisville ‘‘ Times,” but now Speaker of the 
State House of Representatives, sent me tickets for a perform- 
ance in the Auditorium of ‘‘ Rigoletto,” by the Emma Juch Com. 
pany, with a request that I should write a description of the per- 
The opera was creditably sung and I wrote favorably 
The scenery and stage accessories were 


formance. 
of the performance. 
filthy, ragged and shameful beyond measure, and were referred 
to accordingly. The criticism ended with the question that if 
a stock opera as easily staged as ‘‘ Rigoletto” received such 
wretched treatment, what might be expected at the production 
of ‘‘ L’Africaine” later in the week? If this was unkind it was 
not unjust. Norton, the manager, waxed exceedingly 
however, and informed me I would not be again admitted upon 
I replied that I was under no obligations to 
him and would never be. On the day of the ‘‘ L’Africaine” per- 
formance I visited the box office to buy a ticket. It is only nec- 
essary to say that Norton’s chief representative accepted my 


wroth, 


a newspaper ticket. 


good money with such eagerness as toargue either need or greed 
—the latter probably being the case, as Norton, the manager, is 
not only rich by inheritance, but is also a prominent Baptist. A 
final word as to this man Norton. He has had various quarrels 
with the newspapers here, and they have caused him trouble. 
At one time the ‘‘ Courier-Journal” refused to accept his adver- 
tising at any price, and for months none of the ‘‘ great attrac- 
tions, only” were mentioned in its columns. He has had numer- 
ous roasts, one especially, occupying two columns in the ‘‘ Cou- 
] This is surely enough about the Auditorium. 

And now, as Mrs. Hensel-Fonda has been permitted to say so 
many unkind things concerning me, and after I have related so 
many purely historical items, may I not be permitted to mention 
a few items concerning myself, than which nothing could please 
me better? Mrs. Hensel-Fonda’s quotation, ‘‘ Lord, gie us a 
gude conceit 0’ oorsels,” has always been my personal, earnest 
prayer, and I am thankful to say it has been answered in the af- 
It is well known here that I am the highest salaried 
organist in the city, and if any other teacher has a larger number 
of private pupils I have nothing but congratulations for him. 
For the past fifteen years I have been organist in both Calvary 
I was recently 


rier-Journal. 


firmative. 


Episcopal Church and the Temple Adas Israel. 
compelled to relinquish the latter engagement, because Sunday 
services were instituted, rendering it impossible for any church 
musician to continue to hold two regular choir engagements 
weekly. Should the Jewish Temple abandon the Sunday service 
idea I fully expect to re-enter upon the Temple choir work in 
which I was occupied so long formerly. While engaged at the 
Temple Adas Israel Mr. Marc A. Blumenberg heard my music at 
a fashionable wedding, complimented it highly, and after men- 
tioning it flatteringly in THE MusicaL Courter I do not feel ob- 
ligated to afford Mrs. Hensel-Fonda the prominence she needs so 
pressingly, and evidently hopes to derive from a printed contro- 
versy between herself, a noted failure, and myself, a well-known 
and prominent professional musician. Every successful man is 
an object of envy and malice among his unsuccessful competi- 
tors, and Il am no exception. With me, however, complete suc- 
cess suffices, and I am not willing to take the time and trouble to 
kick at every cowardly anonymous local cur that barks at my 
heels. Mrs. Hensel-Fonda wrote concerning my work in so im- 
portant a medium as THE MusicaL CouRIER, however, over one 
of her own signatures, I have therefore willingly afforded her the 
recognition which she otherwise would have striven for in vain. 
And now I shallin future make no further reply to the futile un- 
truths of Mrs. Hensel-Fonda, as, in the opinion of many, the op- 
portunity she has been afforded to engage in a “controversy” 
with a successful local professional has pleased her greatly. 
habitual 


“ 


One 
newspaper here has referred my arraignments of her 
musicians, and 


has met 


misstatements as a controversy between “ two” 
this is the only really offensive statement that my eye.. 
I leave this vain and embittered old woman to nurse the numer- 
ous slights, disappointments and the innumerable snubbings she 
has endured during her stay in Louisville, merely suggesting a 
familiar quotation from her favorite Scotch poet : 

‘*O wad some power the giftie gie us 

To see oursels as ithers see us ! 

It wad frae many a blunder free us 

And foolish notion.” 
In conclusion, a friend suggests that her letter contains the 

statement that in the future ‘‘ failures” would 
She has only to consult her 


be observed, but 
not commented upon. unfortunate 
mirror to ‘‘ observe” the profoundest, most comprehensive and 
personal or professional, that ever 
Yours sincerely, 

B. SELBY, 
Organist of Calvary Church. 


amplitudinous ‘ failure,” 
tramped into this devoted city. 
GEORGI 


[As reference is made in above to Mr. Fonda mak- 
ing ‘‘a weary round of the music and piano houses,” 
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it might be well to read what these same houses have 
to say regarding this truly vexed question.—EpIToRs 
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The Courtlandt Palmer Concert. 
HE much talked of Palmer concert occurred 


last Saturday night at Madison Square Concert Hall. 





This was the program given 


2 Damnation de Faust Berlioz 
“Hungarian Marct 
Dances of Gnomes and Sylphs 
I cat nuet € I es. 
eR Hel 
Piat ( or Saint-Saens 
Mr. (¢ landt Palme 
Impress Ita : Charpentier 
» ena 
At the I ntair 
Mule 
‘On M iin Heights 
Nar 
Piar ) 
W alde " n . Liszt 
I ? a Parole Saint-Saéns 
Chopin 
t ‘ Lisz 
Mr. ¢ tlandt Pal: 
Ove rhe Ba ed Bride ! Die V« 





Brau peven Smetana 
The orchestra was under Mr. Seidl’s direction and played 
The 
of Charpentier were really impressions of 
Wag The third and 


Brilliantly scored, clever in workmanship, vio- 


the Berlio 


z and Charpentier numbers rather roughly. 


‘ Impressions 





Berlioz and ner. fourth were 


Liszt, 
the best. 
lent in color and forced in idea the remaining numbers do 
not appeal to us from any point of view. The work was 
first given in America, November 24 and 25, under Theo- 
dore Thomas in the Chicago Auditorium. 

Mr. Pal He 


has unquestionably improved although his style is more 


mer has not played here for several seasons 





| 
elegant than broad. On the purely technical side his com- 
mand of tone color is better and his scales, involved figu- 
ration, gios, trill and chord playing are excellent. 


His 


while cl 


arpeg 





wrists are particularly elastic, but his finger work 


This was noticeable in 





ir is by no means strong. 
climacteric effects. Rhythmically Mr. Palmer is not very 
reliable, and he is given to an over accentuation whict cuts 
his playing very often into hard jerky phrases. His touch 
is mellower in cantabile playing and the young man has 
He has evidently studied hard and 
Musically he shows no particular 


confidence. 
credit. 
Possibly being at a formative period we get 


more 
deserves much 
originality. 
piecemeal interpretations, while his French training is 


plainly visible. 


Mr. Palmer has not yet penetrated the spiritual domain 
of his art, 


He seems principally concerned with its external 


charm. The concerto of Saint Saéns in C minor has been 
heard here from Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler and Paderewski. 
It isan interesting, though by no means the most charac- 
teristic piano work of its composer. The scherzo and the 
last Celtic sounding movement are the best, as the opening 
movement seems given over to a fruitless dialogue between 
orchestra and piano. 

Mr. Palmer played with much accuracy, although his 
physical powers were spent before the close. This was the 
case with Liszt's polonaiseinE. He played the Liszt study 
with finish and the Saint-Saéns numbers with much grace 
and delicacy. Indeed all of his work savors of the Gallic 
salon. The C sharp minor valse was without poetry. In it 
he skillfully saved himself from a bad slip. As an encore 
Mr. Palmer gave Rubinstein’s staccato etude with much 
fluency. The house was filled by a very friendly audience. 
The second concert takes place to-morrow afternoon at the 
same hall. Mr. Palmer will play the Chopin E minor con- 
certo. 


The Liebling Recitals. 
HE two piano recitals given by Emil Liebling 
last Wednesday afternoon and evening at Association 


P 2 “ly > » guspices F the > Te > | P : 
Hall, Brooklyn, under the auspices of the Department of | things in the future. 


Music of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences were 
highly successful from several points of view. We never 
heard Mr. Liebling play better, and his reception was 
hearty and recognition of his merits as an artist immediate. 

At the matinée recital Mr. Liebling devoted himself en- 
tirely to Schumann, which master he has made a lifelong 
study. He played with intellectual grasp and with due ap- 
preciation of its poetic contents thesonata in G minor, op. 22. 


Then the fantastic ‘‘ Kreisleriana” was given, and the after- 


noon closed with ‘‘ Fantasy Pieces,” op. 12. Mr. Liebling's 
brilliant technic, incisive touch and musicianly style made 
a deep impression. 

In the evening he played three German dances by Beet- 
hoven, a prelude and variations by B. O. Klein, capital 
compositions, and smaller numbers by Grieg, Godard, J. H. 
Schytte, Liszt, Henselt Moszkowski. He 
played his own D minor gavot, which, be it parenthetical- 
ly remarked, is one of the most brilliant and effective of 
Miss Julia F. 
the afternoon affair, and Lillian Blauvelt at the evening 


3rewer, and 


modern gavots. May, contralto, sang at 


recital. Mr. Liebling’s pianistic talents were effectively 
aided by the Kimball concert grand, which responded to 
the most exacting demand of the player. Its tone was 
brilliant, powerful and musical. 


Concert of the Musical Art 


Society. 

HE first concert of the Musical Art Society 
was given last Saturday evening in Carnegie Music Hall. 

Mr. Frank Damrosch conducted. This is what Mr. 
rosch has to say of the ideals and aims of the new society : 
‘*At the outset of the undertaking which the Musical 
Art Society of New York has set itself I beg leave to ad- 
dress to its patrons a few words which may serve to explain 
its objects more fully than has hitherto been possible, in 
the hope of thus enlisting the sympathy and encourage- 
ment of all those who may be interested in the higher forms 


The 


Dam- 


of choral culture. 

* “T am well aware that there are in this country many ex- 
cellent choirs whose aim it is to bring before their audiences 
The 
largest of these societies devote themselves almost exclu- 


the most pleasing and effective choral compositions. 


sively to oratorios and other large works, accompanied by 
orchestra. The smaller are generally of a semi-social 
character, selecting their programs chiefly with the view of 
sentertaining their auditors with light and easily compre- 
hended part songs and cantatas. 

‘Through the efforts of both these classes Americans 
have become acquainted with most of the standard orato- 
rios, cantatas and part songs of a light order. But there is 
another class of vocal composition which is at least as 
beautiful as any of those mentioned, though perhaps its 
beauties do not lie so near the surface, and are therefore 
not so easily brought out and understood. It is for the 
purpose of bringing this class before the musical public 
that the Musical Art Society has been formed, with the full 
consciousness that it has set itself a difficult task, but one 
which if its efforts are successful will amply repay all the 
labor and sacrifice that have been expended in its behalf. 

The works of Palestrina and his school, of Bach and the 
more modern masters of a capella music, are not only dif- 
ficult on account of their contrapuntal intricacies, but re- 
quire such delicacy of execution, purity of intonation and 
capacity for intelligent interpretation, that it was recognized 
at the start that it would be almost impossible to rely upon 
amateurs for this kind of work. In England and in Ger- 
many it is easy to gather in any large city a sufficient num- 
ber of well trained amateur musicians for such purposes, 
as witnessthe Henry Leslie Choir in London, or the Berlin 
Sing Akademie. But music is not yet so widely cultivated 
inAmerica. Good voices are plentiful, but good readers are 
scarce, and the majority of our population have not yet 





heard enough good music to enable them always to enter 
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intelligently into the spirit and meaning of its higher 
forms. 

“It was therefore decided to invite the co-operation of the 
professional singers of New York, and with them to organ- 
ize a chorus which should ultimately develop into a model 
for similar amateur societies, and perhaps form the nucleus 
around which the best amateurs might be grouped for more 
extensive work. 

‘*T know full well that even with the best vocal material 
and the most earnest work it is impossible to achieve per- 
fection in this department of artistic activity at once, for 





only by the most careful blending of what must necessarily 
be heterogenous material, can the best results be obtained ; 
but I have begun the task with much hope and encourage- 
ment, inasmuch as the artists who have joined the society 
have evinced the greatest zeal and interest in the work, 
aud have applied themselves to it with true artistic devo- 
tion. 

‘I now appeal to music lovers to encourage us, even if at 
first we fall below the expectation that our high aims may 
have raised. 





‘‘Our programs may not be popular, but they should ap- 
peal to all lovers of good music; our work may not be per- 


| fect, but it will be done with a zeal that will promise better 





Our aim shall be to work for a ideal 
standard of choral singing, which we hope ultimately to 
reach by means of earnest work and your generous sym- 
pathy and support.” 

Here is the program of the concert : 


PART I 


i GO Oe Gees cd dascRecscd invoke cococ). & Bach 


Motet, * 
Old Italian airs 
** Se 


“ Gia il sole dal Gange ”’ (1659 


Sing ye 


OS WO, Cee occ daweceuwéeciedecsvi ou de teedestecasanue Rontani 


....9carlatti 


Plunkett Greene 





Mr 
Ciaconna, for violin Alone........scceseeesseereneees J. S. Bach 
Mr. Henri Marteau 
Aria, “ Divinites du Styx,”’ from *‘ Alceste,”’ Gluck 
Miss Marguerite Hall 
“* Stabat Mater,” for doublechorus........... é sepeocdesers Palestrina 
(Edited by Richard Wagner 
PART II 
Partsong, ‘“* Up, up! ye dames! Leslie 
Glee, ‘‘ Flora now calleth forth .J. Stafford Smith 
I'wo old German minnelieder 
All mein Gedanken ”’ 
Das Maidlein” 
Mr. Plunket Greene 
['wo six part songs...... ‘ caew pune ‘ . 3rahms 
Sonata (1770).... sk cateen betvnimanenderens .F. W. Rust 
Grave Chaconne 
Fuga Gigue 
Gigue Courante 
Mr. Henri Marteau. 
Songs 
*“ Sebben, Crudele’’..... . , cenve , s Caldara 


Pe SUE Es pc cscdoneys uvodcapacecuns <asuteessars .Pergolesi 


Durante 





“ Danza Fanci ‘ = ame ‘ 
Miss Marguerite Hall 


Thine Eyes so Bright” .. Leslie 


Madrigal, ** 
This is a list of the artists who participated : 
Sopranos—Mrs. Theodore Toedt, Miss Charlotte Walker, 

Miss Louise Gerard, Mrs. Charles H. Clarke, Mrs. E. C. 

Towne, Miss Marie S. Bissell, Miss Marie Van, Miss Marie 

Von Heimburg, Mrs. de Diaz-Albertini, Miss Cartzdafner, 

Mrs. Henry Trowbridge Seymour, Miss Fannie Hirsch, 

Mrs. Nathaniel Hazard, Mrs. Carrie Martin Cowtan, Miss 

Muidoon and Miss Lipson. 

Altos—Mrs. Carl Alves, Mrs. Hattie Clapper Morris, 
Miss Hamlen, Mrs. Baron Anderson, Miss Laura Graves, 
Miss Zora Gladys Horlocker, Miss Hodgkins, Mrs. Anna 
Taylor Jones, Mrs. Thomas E. Hardenbergh, Miss Boyer, 
Mrs. J. Edgar Rudge, Mrs. M. Heinemann, Mrs. M. E. 
Fredericks, Miss Cheseborough and Mrs. Adele Baldwin. 

Tenors—William Denison, H. E. Distelhurst, Albert 
Thies, Chas. A. Rice, E. C. Towne, Chas. H. Clarke, Geo. 
E. Devoll, A: W. Auchmuty, John M. Fulton, C. C. Fergu- 
son, D. Stuart Cameron and Thomas E. Greene. 

Basses—C. B. Hawley, Dr. Carl Martin, J. C. Dempsey, 
Grant Odell, C. Bologna, George M. Boynton, Wilford 
Watters, E. P. Crissman, A. G. Wand, Alfred Hallam, 
William J. Sheehan and Dr. J. C. Griggs. 

The work done was more than creditable for an initial 
The singing of the society was in the main pure, 
Mr. Damrosch conducted with 


concert. 
firm, resonant and musical. 
ability. 

Miss Hall sang with great success, and Mr. Marteau 
of course played most artistically. Mr. Harris was an able 
accompanist. The Society will give another concert in 
April. 

Among the patrons of the society are; Mrs. Anderson, John Jacob 
Astor, Perry Belmont, Mrs. Frederick H. Benedict, Mr. and Mrs. E. J. 
Berwind, Mrs. Frederick H. Betts, Heber Bishop, Mrs. Benjamin 
Brewster, Mrs. Calvin S. Brice, Mrs. H. Mortimer Brooks, Mrs. Will- 
iam F. Burden, Mrs. Prescott Halli Butler, Addison Cammack, Julien 
T. Davies, Mrs. William Dinsmore, Miss Dunham, Miss Susan 
De Forrest May, Mrs. Henry Dimock, Mrs. Frederick Dennis, Miss 
De Forest May, Mrs. Robert Goelet, Miss Helen Gould, Mr. Ernest 
Rudolph Gunther, Mrs. George Hoffman, Mrs. Theodore Have- 
meyer, Mr. Hitchcock, Mrs. Gilbert Jones, Mrs. William Kingsland, 
Mrs. Alfred L. Loomis, Miss Leary, J. Pierpont Morgan, Mrs. Herl 
man Oelrichs, Mrs. William Pollock, John E. Parsons, William Hal- 
Penfold, Mrs. William Preston, Mrs. J. Hampden Robb, Mrs. John A. 
Robinson, Mrs. Sylvanus Reed, Mrs. William Rockefeller, William 
C. Schermerhorn, William Watts Sherman, John Sloane, Mrs. William 
D. Sloane, Mrs. David Stewart, Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes, William 








E. Strong, Frank Thomson, Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, George 
Peabody Wetmore, William C. Whitney, Mrs. Wysong. , 
Mrs. Henry Clews, Mrs. L. A. Carroll, Mrs. William P. Douglass. 
Mrs. J. West Roosevelt, Mrs. Daniel Stimson, Miss Breese, Miss Cal- 
lender, Mrs. Charles R. Flint, Mrs. George Hoffman, Mrs. Robert 
Abbe, Mrs. J. Henry Alexandre, Mrs. James A. Burden, Mrs. Julia A. 
Balbach, Mrs. Alonzo W. Balch, Charles Barney, Mrs. Baxter, Lewis 
L. Browne, Major Bryce, Albert Buchman, Mrs. William T. Bull, 
Mrs. A. Cass Canfield, Mrs. R. Fulton Cutting, Mrs. Arthur M. 
Dodge, Mrs. Ehninger, Samuel Elliot, Mrs. James R. Franklin, Mrs. 
Jack Gardner, Mrs. Ogden Goelet, Mrs. Frederick Goodridge, Mrs. 
George J. Gould, Mrs. Duncan Harris, Mrs. E. H. Harriman, 
Mrs. H. Henderson, Alexander Hadden, Richard Irvin, Dr. J, 
West Roosevelt, William Storrs Wells, Mrs. William Jay, Louis How- 
land, Miss Eleanor Hewitt, Mrs. Richard Irvin, Mrs. Edward Ren- 
shaw Jones, Mrs. George Kidd, Count Charles Langrand, Miss Mary 
S. Lawrence, Mrs. Cornelius Lee, Mrs. Lowery, Mrs. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, F. G. Morgan, Miss Helen E. McDowell, Mrs. Thomas J. Owen, 
Mrs. Penniman,, Mrs. Edward Perkins, Miss Laura J. Post, J. Dyne- 
ley Prince, Mrs. Randolph, Mrs. Whitelaw Reid. Mrs. Theodore P. 
Ralli, James Speyers, Mrs. Stickney, Mrs. Francis Stout, W. C. 
Tuckerman, William Tuthill, Mrs. William Watson and Miss Laura 


Wheeler. 





Musical Items. 

Adele Aus der Ohe.—This popular pianist will be heard 
in a number of piano recitals prior to her departure for 
Europe. The place has not positively been decided upon, 
but they will very likely be given at the Hotel Waldorf. 
Miss Aus der Ohe will next fall make her début in Eng- 
land and probably not return to America. 


Hyacinth Williams.—Hyacinth Williams, by request of” 


many parents, gave a recital at the rooms of the Clavier 
Company on last Saturday afternoon for the benefit of the 
children. Many children were present, as well as mothers 
and teachers. The young exponent of the clavier method 
did herself and the method great credit, and afforded her 
juvenile hearers much pleasure, and excited some envy at 
what her little but dexterous fingers coulddo. Mr. Harold 
Geyer, baritone, gave very effective assistance on the occa- 
sion. 

Sunday Music.—At the Damrosch Sunday night con- 
cert at Music Hall, the soloists were Mrs. Koert-Kronald, 
soprano ; Mrs. Flavie Van den Hende, 'cellist ; Mr. A. L. 
Guille tenor, and Mr. Campanari, baritone. The principal 
part of the program consisted in selections from ‘‘ I Pag- 
liacci.” Campanari sang the prologue, Mrs. Koert-Kronald 
sang an air, and with Mr. Campanari a duet, Mr. Guille 
sang an air and the orchestra gave the intermezzo. In the 
miscellaneous first part the orchestral numbers were the 
march from ‘t The Prophet,” Dvordk’s ‘‘ Slavic Dances,” 
Rubinstein's ‘‘ Bal Costumé,” and the polacca from Tschai- 
kowsky’s Third suite. Campanari gave ‘‘ Largo al Fac- 
totum,” from ‘‘ The Barber of Seville,” and Guille an air 
from ‘* William Tell.” 

Chicago String Quartet.—There are about five string 
quartets in the city of Chicago, two of them being heard 
last week in that city, the third concert of the Spiering 
String Quartet taking place on the evening of February 27 
at Kimball Hall, assisted by Mrs. Emma Romeldi. The 
program of this particular concert was given in a previous 
issue. The Bendix String Quartet made their appearance 
at Hooley’s Theatre for the benefit of the Visiting Nurses’ 
Association on the evening of March 1, in which they had 
the assistance of Mrs. Katherine von Arnhem, who sang 
‘*Le Doux Appel,” by Chas. M. Widor; ‘‘ Chanson 
d'Amour,” by P. V. de la Mux, and “ Pour la Chanter,” 
by Chas. Gounod. The quartet played the B flat quartet, 
op. 18, by Beethoven ; the andante quartet in D, op. 44, by 
Mendelssohn, and movement in C minor, opus posthumous, 
by Schubert. 

Agness Morison.—The popular young soprano of Phil- 
adelphia, Miss Agness Morison, has just scored a success 
in Wilmington before a critical audience in the ‘‘ Century 
Drawing Rooms” of that city. She sang ‘‘ Una voce poco 
fa" from ‘Il Barbiere,” and ‘‘ Regnuva nel Silenzio,” 
from ‘‘ Lucia,” her beautifully cultivated voice winning 
new laurels for her. Miss Morison is a pupil of Mrs. Rat- 
cliffe Caperton. 

From Monday’s ‘“ Tribune.’”?—‘' It seems to be equally 
difficult to get at the simple facts about the late season of 
opera at the Metropolitan Opera House, whether one aims 
to be simply truthful, like the ‘‘Tribune’s” critic of the mana- 
ger's financial statement, or simply desirous of getting a 
fling at New York like a recent writer in the Boston 
‘‘ Transcript.” Unwittingly, the ‘‘Tribune’s” reviewer, in 
making an estimate of the seating and earning capacity of 
the opera house yesterday overlooked 100 seats in the or- 
chestra circle, and this lessened the total capacity $400. 
Giving the management the credit for this sum makes the 
possible receipts, with every seat sold and no deduction for 
free seats and rebates to subscribers, $8,057.50. In another 
column of yesterday's ‘‘Tribune,” devoted to news from the 
clubs, the information is given that the management’s re- 
ceipts from the Vaudeville Club for the 104 seats in the 
omnibus box were nothing. So much for inadvertent error, 
which is corrected at the earliest possible moment and for 
which apologies are offered. As for the article in the 
Boston ‘‘ Transcript,” it will suffice to characterize it to 
state that the writer accounts for the fact that operas by 
Rossini and Verdi, which were * once the rage,” were less 
attractive, on the ground that favorite singers did not sing 
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in them, and yet argues that ‘‘ technical fluency combined 
with a pretty face and sweet voice” carried off a victory. 
It was the singer and not the song, says this wiseacre, as if 
he had never heard of Mme. Melba’s phenomenal failure in 
‘* Lucia,” ‘‘ Rigoletto,” ‘‘ Semiramide” and ‘‘ Hamlet.” 

See editorial department in this issue. 


Thekla Burmeister Recital.— Miss Thekla Burmeister, 
who is the director of music at Galloway College, Searcy, 
Ark., gave another piano recital there on February 26, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Arnold and Miss Hilger. There was an in- 
terested audience in attendance and everyone seemed de- 
lighted with the work done. 

Wild’s 150th.—Mr. Harrison M. Wild gave his 150th 
organ recital in Unity Church, Chicago, Sunday afternoon 
of last week. ‘This was the program : 


Prelude and fugue, on B. A. C. H..... eeepecs Mudecedes dete cts ccoess Liszt 

Quartet, Festival Te Deum, in G...........2-ceeeeeeeeee Vaiss woess Buck 

Wedding Musi isesec. ii... - ctbescoce Sotesscecceseroees Th. Dubois 

Flute solo, Theme and variations, Op. 104.........eeeeeeeeeeeeee Kuhlan 

Mr. Cole. 

The Egyptian’s Lament, ‘“‘ Ben Hur’’(MS.).......... Julia Pear! Steen 
(Dedicated to Mr. Wild.) 

Fantasia on “ Eventide ” (MS.)........0esseceseeeeeee Frank G. Rohner 
(Dedicated to Mr. Wild.) 

Quartet, Dedication Ode, op. 15........cssccscccccssececccses Chadwick 


Widor 





Toccata, from the Fifth Organ Symphony 

A New Soprano From Paris.—Miss Nelly Selma, a 
graduate of the Paris Conservatoire, will appear next Friday 
evening at the Laurel in the Pines, Lakewood, at the con- 
cert of the Schumann Male Quartet. Miss Selma is a very 
fine singer and a woman of great beauty. Her voice is one 
of remarkable power and range, and she isa thorough artist. 
She has only been in this country five months, but already 
sings and speaks English quite well, though her best work 
is shown in French compositions. She is destined to soon 
achieve great prominence. 

Mr. Carl in Reading, Pa.—Regarding Mr. Carl's ap- 
pearance in Reading, Pa., the ‘‘ Daily Eagle” said : 

The star of the evening was Mr. William C. Carl, a New York or- 
ganist of almost national prominence. His playing is wonderful and 
he probably gave the best test yet of the large organ of this church. 
Exquisiteness of touch, precision and grace are a few of the qualities 
of this artist. 

The ‘‘ Morning Herald” in referring to Mr. George L. P. 
Butler, the soloist, said : 

Mr. Butler was in fine form and sang faultlessly, his clear pronunci- 
ation added much to the excellence of his singing. 

The concert wasa success. 


Syracuse. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., February 22, 1804. 
HE first public appearance of Mr. Adolf Frey, 

pianist, the latest addition to the faculty of the musical de- 
partment at Crouse College of Fine Arts, occurred in the 
college hall the evening of February 15. He was assisted by Miss 
Lund, vocalist, and others, both members of the college faculty, 
and so well and favorably known as to need no special commen- 
dationfrom us. Mr. Frey proved himself to be avery capable 
performer, and made an excellent impression upon his audience. 
His playing is characterized by dash and brilliancy, full of con- 
trasts and marked accentuation. The subjoined program was 
given and showed him to be not only an excellent pianist but a 
pleasing composer as well : 
Sonata for piano and violinin A minor................ Paderewski 
Piano solos— 

SSE £6 canwudes 


© Cemee sess ives ' - 
ite ae reach FE OTTO Adolph Frey 
4 Valais so ccewasdas 
Violin solo, Andante and finale from concerto in E 
ee re ee a rer rrr ere ce Mendelssohn 
Songs— 
** Longing ®...-.-++--+. Stat SP phere .. Adolf Frey 
‘“* The Daffodils ”....... ' e 
Piano solos— 
Meude, op, 10, No. Git B. mape Guise 65 vnsdis dd deccrssee Chopin 
Se Rs I 5 Sih aikn d ke Wendel doddd eeeknedene tec Liszt 
Violin solos— 
Ee cube inde. d te tinbkcosindaaamens Kedesée Renard 
ee eR donee eter esitwdiss onenesectens Hollander 
UTES a cvedh ne’ due 4 4 6a 6464550 Kenncseniseebeaeegts Ries 
PR UI WI AE PI gc os oc caccccscecccceccesces Rubinstein 


A magnificent presentation of ‘‘ Erminie,” by Francis Wilson 
and company occurred at the Bastable Theatre February 15th, 
16th and 17th. 

Miss Lulu Glaser, in the character of ‘ Javotte, 
mensely popular and was the idol of the town. 

An excellent program was rendered at the last Monday even- 
ing entertainment, given under the auspices of the Woman's In- 
dustrial Union at their hall in Montgomery street. 

The concert was under the direction of Mrs. Ernst Held, and 
consisted of piano, violin and vocal numbers. The ballet music 
from ‘‘ King Manfred,” by Reinecke arranged for eight hands, 
two pianos, played by Miss Pitkin, Mrs. Charles N. Daman, Mrs. 
L. E. Fuller and Miss Jessie Decker was admirably given, as 
was the duo for two pianos, ‘‘ Danse Macabre,” by Saint-Saéns, 
played by Misses Pitkin and Decker. Mrs. Alta Pease Crouse 
and a chorus of ladies gave ‘‘ The Water Nymph,” by Rubinstein, 
in a finished manner. Mrs. Crouse also sang three songs by Mrs. 
Irene Hale, of Boston, and so pleasing were they as sung by this 
charming vocalist that an enthusiastic encore was given. Mrs. 
J. R. Clancy sang three songs in German by Franz, Schumann 
and Schubert, and was generously applauded. 

Professor Kuenzlein and Miss Decker played Rubinstein’s 
sonata in G for violinand piano. ‘The piano solos by Mrs. Fuller 
and Miss Harriet G. Fitch were excellent. The former lady isa 
delightfully artistic performer, Perhaps the most interesting 


» 


was im- 
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part of the program was a new song by Prof. Ernst Held, ‘* The 
Spectre of the Flying Dutchman,” sung by Mr. Richard G, Cal- 
throp, accompanied by the composer. The 
in character, well constructed, and in some portions intensely 
dramatic. Mr. Calthrop possesses a very pleasing baritone voice 
which he has developed by four years’ study in Italy. His sing- 
ing on this occasion was the best I have heard him do since his 
return and augurs a successful artistic career. Mr. Paul F 
Thouret conducted the chorus of ladies’ voices and played the 
accompaniments in his usual excellent manner. 

Mr. Henry W. Davis has resigned his position of organist at 
the First M. E. Church, and has accepted a similar one at the 
Park Presbyterian Church. The organ hasthree manuals, thirty 
registers, thirty pedal notes, and isa well equipped instrument 
with electric motor for supplying the wind. The choir at this 
church is composed of Mrs. Helen Ball, soprano ; 
A. Raff, alto; Mr. Frank C. Howlett, tenor; Mr. 
Raff, bass, and has not a superior in the city. 

Anexcellent program was given at the last Students’ Recital at 
Crouse College. From all accounts it was very creditably 
done. 

Prof. F. A. Lyman, A. C. M., isin demand as a lecturer on 
musical topics, and has a variety of subjects and much that is 
He has investigated the music 


song is descriptive 


Mrs. George 
George A. 


interesting to say about them. 
of the Iroquois Indians, and has a lecture on that subject, which 
is illustrated by instruments and music used by the Six Nations. 
He is a thorough student and an entertaining writer. 

Mr. Pizzarello, teacher of piano at the Utica Conservatory ot 
Music, was in town Saturday and Sunday, and made a favorable 
impression among our musicians by his excellent playing. 

Henry W. Davis. 


oreign News. 

Copyright in Austria.—The Emperor has decreed 
that the copyright law limiting the duration of copyright to 
ten years after the author’s death shall not apply to 
works performed at the Imperial Theatre. 


Hans Sachs.—The 400th anniversary of the birth of 
the Meistersinger, Hans Sachs, will be celebrated as already 
announced, at Nuremberg, by a series of festivals that will 
last a week. There will be historical cavalcades, popular 
spectacles and performances of Wagner’s “ Meistersinger,” 
and Lortzing’s ‘‘ Hans Sachs,” and some of the cobbler’s 
own works. The city has voted 12,000 marks toward ex- 
penses. 

‘© Manon.”’—Massenet’s ‘‘ Manon” continues its tri- 
umph in Italy, and has reached its thirtieth representation 
at Naples. 

Politics in Music.—The German millers, by way 
of protesting against the new German tariff, have published 
** Songs of the Gerrnan Millers,” music by Franz Schubert. 
The words are clever imitations of the ‘‘ Miillerleider,” 
which Schubert set to music, and denounce the proposed 
tax on grain. The Berlin millers are to organize a grand 
concert at which these new songs will be sung by a cele- 
brated baritone if permission can be obtained. 

Wagner Museum.—lIt is hoped that the 
Museum of Nicholas Oesterlein will at last be acquired by 
some German city and inaugurated in 1895. The collection 
comprises 15,000 works and documents relating to Wagner 
The price asked by Oester- 


Wagner 


and many interesting objects. 
lein is 90,000 marks. 

Rubinstein.—Mr. A. McArthur, the 
spondent of THe MusicaL Courter, continues his ‘‘ Recol- 
lections”” of Rubinstein in the ‘‘ Ménestrel” of February 11. 

*‘ Merlin.”—In 1888 Mr. Carvalho was preparing to 
produce ‘‘ Merlin,” an opera by Emile Chevé, when the dis- 
astrous fire of the Opéra Comique took place. 
plete score, orchestral parts, &c., were totally’ destroyed. 
Mr. Chevé, although brokenhearted at the loss, heroically 
set to work to reproduce the work, which is now finished, 
and he resolved to let it be heard at Brussels. The Cercle 
Artistique lent the building, the Monnaie lent several of its 
artists and the French Embassy its patronage. ‘The per- 
formance took place February 11. 

A New Trilogy.—The Emperor of 
was present at the premiere of ‘‘ I Medici” at 
was so pleased therewith that he has resolved to have a 
It is said 


Paris corre- 


The com- 


Germans 
and 


the 
Berlin, 


trilogy celebrating the House of Hohenzollern. 
he has commissioned Leoncavallo to compose the work, the 
libretto being based on Millsbold Alexes’ ‘‘ Roland von 
Berlin,” a story of the fifteenth century. Professor Tau- 
bert has been commissioned to write the libretto. 
Aynsley Cook.—Aynsley Cook, a well-known English 
baritone singer, died in Liverpool, February 16, from bron- 
chitis. Aynsley Cook was one of the old guard of English 
Opera, and must have been over sixty years old at the 
time of his death. His répertoire was quite extensive 
consisting of more than In the early ‘ 
ties” he sang with the Harrison-Pyne English Opera Com- 
pany. During the last thirty years he had been associ- 
ated with nearly all the English operatic ventures, great 
and small. In addition to opera he has appeared in 
pantomime, burlesque and the legitimate drama. 


100 operas. six- 


He was 
as good an actor as singer. 

Enna.—The new 
August Enna, had its first 
February 7. It was not very 

Here’s a Chance.—The following advertisement 
is from the ‘‘ Birmingham Daily Post :” 

‘* Pianist and Vocalist Wanted, who can clean windows 
and make himself useful.” 


act opera ‘‘ Cleopatra,” by 
performance at Copenhagen 


four 


successful. 
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HE Tway Piano Company has just been incor- 
7 porated with a capital of $25,000 under the laws 
of the State of New York. Theincorporators are W. 
F. Tway, Edwin N. Kimball and Alexander H. Wray. 
Mr. Kimball is a member of the Hallet & Davis 


Company, of Boston, and Mr. Tway has been rep- 
resenting the latter company at its branch 
here, 


house 








HE case of the United States v. Daniel F. Beatty, 

District of Vermont, had a preliminary hearing 

before Judge Wheeler at Burlington, Vt., on Febru- 
ary 27 and was postponed for two weeks. 


Ke 


T is reported that the Cunningham Piano Com- 
| pany, Philadelphia, are negotiating for a build- 
ing on Fortieth street to be used for factory purposes. 
The size of the building is 33x84 feet, five stories in 


height. 
or 


R,. THEODORE PFAFFLIN, who has accepted 
M a prominent engagement with Crawford, Eber- 
sole & Smith at Cincinnati, Ohio, left for his post on 
Saturday. Mr. Pfafflin carries with him the good 
wishes of the best piano men in the East. 


oF 


NE of the latest schemes of a music trade paper 
() in this town, and a most original one at that, is 
to copy news items out of THE MUSICAL COURIER 
each week and head them ‘Latest by Telegraph.” 
Why not say ‘‘ Latest by Scissors,” or ‘‘ Latest by 
Theft,” or ‘‘Latest by Gall.” 


oF 


F what possible use is a dealer to himself or a 
manufacturer who has 90 pianos in his store 
from 23 different manufacturers? And what earthly 
use is there in selling pianos tosuch aman? He is 
wasting his capital on too large a surface. No dealer 
can do business and sell 23 different makes of pianos. 
That kind of a man lacks the moral courage to say 
no to a traveling man and will never amount to much. 


oF 


EALERS want a piano that satisfies the musical 
ear of the purchaser at a price that appeals to 
his pocketbook. Then, this piano must be at a price 
that leaves the dealer a good margin. Such a piano 
requires little labor to sell and when sold gives satis- 
faction to purchaser and dealer alike. That’s the 
kind of a piano the Brown & Simpson is. Sells 
readily, satisfies perfectly the purchaser and leaves 
in the dealer’s hand good money. 


oF 


HE younger men of the piano and organ trade are 
coming forward to participate in its movements. 
Mr. J. Harry Estey, son of General Estey, left Brat- 
tleboro on Monday on a business trip through the 
South. We hope that he will send in a large number 
of orders, so that the company will be encouraged to 
continue him as a traveling representative. He has 
some advantage over the ordinary traveling man 
from the very start. 


Sohmer & Co. are; that is, who the individual 
members of the firm are, the question being stimu- 
lated by the recent legal proceedings. 

Sohmer & Co. consists of four gentlemen. They 
rank, as we understand it, as follows: Hugo Sohmer, 
Joseph Kuder, Charles Fahr and George Reichmann. 

Hugo Sohmer is among the best known piano mak- 
ers in the East, and he is a man of refinement and in- 
telligence, who has succeeded in life by attending to 
his own affairs, and has done so most unostenta- 
tiously. Joseph Kuder is the technical head of the 
house. He has made piano building a study for many 
years, and is also a man devoid of any show or self- 


Spr ieteaie asks THE MUSICAL COURIER to state who 








assumption. Charles Fahr conducts the office affairs 
and the general scheme of advertising, to which he 
has devoted years of observation. We doubt if there 
‘is another man in the piano line who has gathered 
more experience in advertising than Mr. Fahr. George 
Reichmann has charge of the sales departments, and 
is distinguished as a ‘‘crack” salesman who has sold 
an enormous number of pianos. 

This is the Sohmer personnel, and we recommend 
all of these gentlemen to the kindest consideration of 
the trade and profession. 


Fr 


R. J. A. NORRIS, who for some time has been 
traveling for Gildemeester & Kroeger, has ac- 
cepted a similar position with the Mason & Hamlin 
Organ and Piano Company, and will represent the 
Mason & Hamlin organ, the Liszt organ and the 
Mason & Hamlin piano on the road. Gildemeester & 
Kroeger have had orders booked ahead for such a 
length of time that Mr. Norris voluntarily relinquished 
his work. Heis unquestionably a salesman of rare 
ability, who always keeps in view first and foremost 
the interests of his house. 


= 


HE MUSICAL COURIER never claimed a circu- 
lation of 10,000. We have stated repeatedly 
that we print and circulate MORE THAN 10,000 A WEEK. 
We have had weeks of 15,000, 16,000 and 18,000 distribu- 
tion. The surplus capital of THe MusiIcAL COURIER 
Company enables us to publish for a year at a time if 
necessary 100,000 copies per week without advertising 
patronage if there was justification for such a thing. 
The periodical failure of some music trade editors is 
not the fault of THe MusicaL Courier, neither do 
we credit them with the success of this paper. 


eal 


E understand from Messrs. Hardman, Peck & 
W Co. that business is showing marked signs of 
improvement, although the volume of trade is not 
by any means what it should be. Orders of a sub- 
stantial character are coming in from all parts of the 
country, and what business there is doing is safe. 
Not only is this the case in reference to the wholesale 
trade, but the retail trade seems to be daily getting 
upon the same firm basis. The Hardman piano has 
so wide a reputation, and is sold so generally through- 
out the United States, that its manufacturers, Messrs. 
Hardman, Peck & Co., have unusual means of ascer- 
taining the true condition of affairs. Many will be 
pleased to accept their diagnosis of the present situ- 
ation with a feeling of genuine assurance. 


+e 


N evidence of the enterprise which has forced the 
Wissner piano toits present prominent position 

in the trade came to light when last week it was 
made known that Mr. Otto Wissner had offered to 
rent the portion of the Chickering warerooms in New 
York which Messrs. Chickering & Sons will vacate 
as soon as the alterations in their building are com- 
pleted, by which they will occupy the upper floors 
for show rooms. The notice that the 18th street 
warerooms would be let was made public several 
days ago, and Mr. Wissner at once grasped the 
opportunity to obtain an exceptional location in the 
Metropolis. It is, however, not likely that his offer 
will be accepted, since it is not probable that Messrs. 
Chickering & Sons will share their building with any 
other piano manufacturer. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FORK CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 





LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers teoking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,” <*23ce.g7R=*". 


Warerooms : 


200 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., ihe York. 
262 and 264 Wabash yeaa, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


By Special Appointment to 
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5. 

Bey ET MOW DRO 







His Majesty the Emperor of Germany, King of Prussia, 

Her Majesty the Empress of Germany, Queen of Prussia, 

Her Majesty the Queen of England, 

Her Majesty the Empress-Queen Frederick of Germany, 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of Saxe Coburg-Gotha, 
Her Royal Highness the Princess Louise of England (Marchioness of 


Lorne). 


ITuargest Factories in Hurope. 


LONDON, W. 


40 WIGMORE STREET, 


BERLIN, N. 


5-7 JOHANNIS STRASSE, 








THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 





The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worczsrex, 


inspect 
Mass, 





THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mass. 





ie NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 

ie 10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 
CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 

Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 
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ROBERT M. WEBB, 
CLOTH, FELT 4X2 PUNCHINGS. 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


=== PIANO HAMMERS. = 


Sole Agency for the United States and Canada for 


BILLION’S FRENCH HAMMER FELT. 


(ffice, Salesrooms and Factory, 28 Union Square, New York City. 
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HOW IT IS DONE. 


Some Consignment Rules, 


INSTRUCTIONS. 


HE general interest recently aroused in the trade 


T 


signment system in the piano and organ trade will 


on the subject of consignments and the con- 
documents we herewith reproduce pleasant 
The detail entered into, the evidences of 
experience in the nature of the instruc- 
tions, the emphasis with which the financial subject 


make the 
reading 
manifested 
is treated, the 
the 


trade have been studied. 
COMPANY'S RULES FOR SELLING 
SIGNED STOCK. 


for cash, or cash and notes of strictly respon- 


hints and suggestions, all show how 


j 


carefully conditions and general aspects of the 


CON- 


‘le customers, so far as you can judge, taking no other 


propert in ex¢ hange below cost of goods, unless you pay 


i ' 


is in fullfor the instrument at once, in cash, or cash and 
notes of its purchaser, as per rule second. Not less than 
$10 on each piano and $5 on each organ must be paid at 
time of sale, as part of the price settled for by notes. 
Second—Notes must be made on blanks furnished, pay- 
able with 8 per cent. interest, secured by lien on the instru- 
ment, and be payable in instalments ; the time we must 
re e amount of invoice price is not to average in pay- 


2 mon 


ths 
her favors not expressed in the note, that 


Make no promises of extension, 


<4 
@ 


unts, or ot 


istomers « se in refusing to pay notes when due 
Th Settle for each instrument separately in full as 
as sold, giving style and number. If a time sale, send 
not less than $10 on pianos, in cash, and $5 on organs, 
and balance in notes of the purchaser, as per rule second. 


note follows: ‘‘ For value received, I 


ntee payment of the within notes at maturity, 


as 





lature All notes received by us in 

invoice price of instruments sold will be 

redited only as collateral, and caunot apply on any other 
goods to pay for them 


Fourth.—Report stock on hand promptly the first of each 
ill be filled until report is received. 


lers w 


month, as 


Keep a copy of all reports sent us. Also preserve care- 
lly all invoices and receipts, to compare with our state- 
ment of accounts to you, and the statements to compare 
with each othe 
Fifth.—Pianos and high priced organs are only sent out 
on consignments when customers are ready to take them 


on satisfactory terms. State terms fully in your order. 


So far as possible such goods should be sold for cash or 


i 
short time only 


Special Notice.—No traveling salesman has authority to 
vary or make exceptions to these rules without written in- 
structions from us, or to make discounts on notes or ac- 
counts, excepting when collecting them by our direction. 

Stools and books are cash, and are not consigned under 
any circumstances. 

In selling instruments you will observe the following : 

1. Get all the cash you can paid at time sale is made, as 
it is more secure for you and us 

2. Take a note for each payment, secured by a lien on the 
instrument, and promptly send us all the notes received on 
each sale, together with the lien, as we cannot accept asale 
unless lien accompanies notes as evidence it is secured. 

3. If you remit us notes in excess of cost on each instru- 
ment we will give you credit for such excess and send you 
a statement of the amount of your commission in form of a 
When your commission is due we 


promptly remit you if your business will, under con- 


Commission Receipt.” 
will 


tract, permit it. There must be at least 15 per cent. in ex- 
cess of cost sent in customer's lien paper to us on each sale 
reported 

4. Draw all notes and mortgages plainly and carefully, 
and put the style and number of each instrument on the 


notes and mortgages 
5. Sell pianos, when the time is required, at $15 per month, 
three months. Medium 


e sold on terms of $15 per month, or $50 every 


or $75 per quarter, or 


} 


every 
pianos can 
three months. Do not sell and take a note due in twelve 
months for full 
months time in payments, and take a note for each pay- 


umount. In other words, give twelve 


ment. Coiuins & ARMSTRONG COMPANY. 


Hints—Keep all your instruments nice and clean and in 
They will sell better and cause you to make 


good order. 
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more money. Never let instruments remain on trial; they | 


are often damaged, and besides your customers will lose 


interest after the ‘‘new wears off,” and buy elsewhere. | 
Carry out your promises and do not promise anything you | 


cannot do. Do not cut your prices. The goods are worth 
the price asked and you are entitled to a fair profit. Deal 
fairly, do right, be faithful in business, economical, careful, 
firm and plain, and you will succeed. 


Confidential Trade Circular to Salesmen. 
Collins & Armstrong Co., Fort Worth, Tex., 
Pianos and Organs. 


Remember, to begin with, that you are not in business 
for your health. Make a profit on all you sell or keep your 
goods. A poor sale usually results from begging people to 
buy who are not able to purchase. An instrument had bet- 
ter remain in stock than to be sold and later taken back in 
a second hand condition. Many people like to get the use 
of a piano for a while, and when they buy only pay a small 
payment down and get long extended payments for the 
balance due, not intending at the time to pay their notes 


when due, but are willing to let the piano or organ be | 


taken back after they have had the use of it long enough. 

In competition sales with other agents, where *‘ price 
cutting” begins, it’s usually better to let sales go rather 
than reduce your own prices to any great extent. The 
same energy expended on other prospective sales will pay 
much better. Let the ‘‘ other fellow” have the ‘ glory” 
of selling at low prices and you will sell to some one else 
at a better profit. Sales can be made to teachers at less 
price, of course, as they will often effect other sales for 
you. 

Many people for the purpose of tuying goods cheap, try 
to get one or two agents into a competitive sale. A regu- 
lar dealer will make more money and establish a better 
credit with those with whom he deals, and also hold a bet- 
ter class of trade, by establishing uniform prices and terms 
than he can by slaughtering prices. An agent should fig- 
ure his own time to be worth something, and he cannot 
afford, as many do, to effect sales at a small profit for the 
sake of beating some other salesman. 


SOME THINGS TO AVOID. 


Never sell to a customer who has a poor reputation for 
paying his debts, and who is too poor to pay a cash pay- 
ment down of $50 on a piano or $15 on an organ. 

3e sure of one thing : A customer will always try to get 
your lowest prices and best terms, and your point should 
be to sell on the shortest time in which you find one can 
purchase. Frequently customers will get your lowest cash 
prices, and then try to buy on time and only pay the inter- 
est additional. Never misrepresent the quality and grade 
of goods—sell a cheap instrument for a cheap instrument, 
stating only that it is as good as any other cheap or similar 
priced instrument ; sell fine, durable goods for such, and 
costly goods of high grade in their proper class. Agents 
in competition will sometimes quote a low price on a high 
grade instrument that they do not intend to sell, and then 
price a cheaper instrument somewhat higher, hoping thus 
to effect asale by such a comparison of prices. It does not 
pay tosell ‘‘ shoddy” goods at any price. Where cheaper 
instruments are sold at a low figure explain fully to cus- 
tomers just what quality the goods are—being just as sub- 
stantial for the price as the goods of any other agent who 
sells legitimately. 

People in buying a piano usually have an idea they can 
purchase old reliable makes at their own price. There are 
a great many fine pianos not so widely known or costing as 
much money as the older makes that are very durable, and 
fully as fine in tone. A reliable piano cannot be retailed 
for less than $350 or $500, nor a fine organ for less than $75 
to $150. 

Dealers can safely rely on all our various lines of goods 
being fully as fine and reliable as any other instrument of 
like grade and price. 


HOW TO SELL GOODS. 


First find out about what priced goods and on what 
terms a customer would like to buy, provided he found an 
instrument that would please him. 
settled show your various grades of goods and prices, and 
determine on what would be best to sell, and then sellit on 
its real merit—otherwise customers will ask for your 
lowest cash prices. when they really want to buy on 
time. 
piano when a 
cheap or medium instrument. 
sales to keep pianos in tune or to extend notes, especially 
where customers are afraid they may not be able to pay 
their notes when they fall due. Do not promise more than 
the five years’ warranty calls for. Make your terms at the 


customer really wants to pay for a 


Do not agree in making | 








These points being | 


Often an agent may be led to try and sell a costly | 


time of a sale, and tell your customer that when his notes 


fall due they must be paid promptly. 
Where goods are taken in part pay place a cash value on 


them, provided you sell the new goods at cash rate or else | 


charge an exchange price for new goods as well as allowing 
a larger price for the old goods you are asked to take in ex 





| 





change. Sell only according to the sales rules attached to 
your contract. 


ABOUT OFFICE WORK. 

Keep all letters, bills and catalogues and blanks neatly 
filed away. Keep your goods clean, neatly dusted and pol- 
ished. Do not allow new instruments to be played upon 
promiscuously as they soon become shopworn. 


ABOUT CONDUCTING BUSINESS. 

More money is usually made by the agents who sell very 
largely from catalogues, and who do not carry large and 
costly stocks, but set out goods directly from the depots, 
and only order goods for immediate sales. Many agents 
rent stores and carry small goods on sale and conduct busi- 
ness on a more costly basis than necessary. Our experi- 
ence teaches us that 90 per cent. of such agents fail in busi- 
ness—their rent and expenses ‘‘ eat up” their profits faster 
than cash profits arise in trade, or than paper can be col- 
lected from their sales. Hiring men to sell on the road 
does not pay, unless one has ample capital to invest in 
paper profits. 

Often reliable men, or teachers of music, can be employed 
to sell on commission to a profit, but this does not pay toa 
large extent. 

WHAT DOES PAY. 

If an agent will work in the music business as he would 
in a grocery store, or at any other trade—begin at 8 A. M. 
and work until 6 Pp. M., calmly and systematically, he will 
always do well. He should district his town, and canvass 
every house, leaving circulars or cards, and endeavor to 
get names of prospective purchasers. To call on prospec- 
tive buyers at their homes, after business hours, is often 
very effective in making sales. Do not become discour- 
aged if you are only successful in making one sale a week, 
as that will pay a good profit in the long run. 

Agents more often sit around their offices and ‘‘ swap 
yarns” when they should be canvassing for sales. Work 
steadily every day is the correct rule. It pays to canvass 
the country and the towns off the railroad lines, as these 
are too often neglected on account of their not being so 
accessible to the general trade. 

IN A NUTSHELL. 

Be economical; live within your income; go slow and 
sure; keep a bank account, however small; watch other 
successful men in their business tact and rules ; move in 
good circles; be polite, affable and a good salesman and 
the best kind of a collector, for it is easy to sell but it is 
hard to collect. A good collector is usually a success. 

A Word as to Collections. 

Never allow a note to go many days past due without 
making a strenuous effort to collect it. Notes that are past 
due should never be allowed to remain unsecured ; either 
sue for the amount due or at once proceed to repossess the 
goods. In no case allow a note to remain past due, 60 days 
unsettled. Refer to us all cases of extensions or renewals 
of paper, that we may pass on the same, and rest assured 
that we will treat all customers with due courtesy and ex- 
tend any reasonable favors necessary tothem. Frequently 
customers who may not have any available property more 
than the law allows them will pay their notes when they 
find an agent is likely to sue them in order to hold a judg- 
ment over them. 

Where customers treat their past due notes with indiffer- 
ence, if such cases should arise, it will be a good plan to 
inform them that we, the company, will take legal steps 
immediately to collect their paper. and then promptly state 
the facts to us. 

We cannot supply goods to agents who are not careful to 
whom they sell, and just as eager to collect their sales 
paper as they are to sell goods. 

FINALLY. 

Be careful in making promises; but when you do agree 
to anything be certain to do as you agree, for a man’s word 
should be as good as his note. 


1] 
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BLUE FELT. 


Dolge’s Latest Im- 
provement. 





A BUCCUESS. 


OR some time past we have noticed piano ham- 
F mers in instruments of various manufacturers 
that seemed at first glance slightly discolored or cov- 
ered with a layer of dust, but on second investigation 
proved to be an innovation on the ordinary white felt | 
hammer head we have been accustomed to see in | 
These hammer heads with a bluish tinted | 


pianos. 
edge of felt bordering upon the white body felt were 
made of anew felt or rather an improvement upon 
the old method of piano felt, and came from the fac- 
tory of Alfred Dolge & Son, and the article was | 
christened by the house blue felt, by which name it 
will now be distinguished. 

THE MusIcaL Courter had heard such a number of 
compliments regarding the afticle from those who 
had used it that we concluded to investigate closer 
on the general principle that we must keep abreast 
of the times, and because we have a natural curiosity 
to learn all that is progressing in the various depart- 
ments allied to all the musical instrument industries. 
And there was only one way learn what this 

3lue Felt” really is, and that was by going io Dolge- 
ville and studying the process at the felt factory 
there ; and hence to Dolgeville we proceeded. 

‘‘Blue Felt” is made of coney or cony wool. The 
coney is a diminutive rabbit found in Southern 
France, and the delicately silken fibred felt of which 
our high hats are made is shorn from the coneys. It 
is blue of tint and exceedingiy delicate of texture, 
but its resistance and marvelous durability can be 
gauged from the remarkable wear of silk hats, which 
last for years and yet retain the original felt, notwith- 
standing the roughness in the use and the fact that 
hats are worn out of doors and consequently exposed 
to the most trying weather. 

This ‘‘ Blue Felt” is subjected in its treatment to | 
the same method applied to piano felts in the Dolge 
factory ; that is to say, everything that experience | 
and applied science can evolve in producing the best 
and most permanent results is utilized in the manu- 
facture of piano felts, under a system now fully in- 
dorsed by all the leading piano manufacturers of | 
America and Europe, In incorporating the ‘ Blue | 
Felt” with the regular white felt the same methods 
prevail, and with this advantage, that the coney wool 
or hair is subjected to a treatment that makes it | 
more effective in use than it could possibly be made | 


for any other purpose. 
A sheet of Dolge felt covered on both sides with | 


this ‘‘ Blue Felt” to the depth of about one-sixteenth 
of an inch is readily distinguished from the ordinary 
piano hammer felt. It is woven over and into the 
white felt in a graduated manner, the two felts imper- 
ceptibly combining under the outer layer of the ‘‘ Blue 
Felt.” This is done by first laying a foundation of 
‘‘Blue Felt” and then gradually feeding the machine 
with the white wool until the body of the sheet has 
been completed, when the ‘‘ Blue Felt” is again grad- 
ually fed to the machine until the other side of the 
sheet is also covered with it. 

The great virtues of the ‘‘ Blue Felt” are in the) 
first place its delicacy of texture, which reduces the | 
use of the needle in voicing or tone regulating, the 
‘Blue Felt” itself, even if undisturbed, acting prop- | 
erly upon the wire. This saves a great deal of time | 
andthe usual risk of unevenness and accident with the | 

| 
| 


to 





needle. All uneveness in the surface is already re- 
moved in the process of manufacture. Next is the 
remarkable elasticity and life in this felt, which im- 
proves the quality of the tone, its contact with the 
string being more subtle, a combination of strength, 
resistance and delicacy. In addition to these features 
the ‘‘Blue Felt” is remarkable for its tenacious dura- 
bility, and it will endure the greatest wear and tear. 
All this has already been illustrated in the actual 


use of the ‘‘ Blue Felt” in some of the highest grade | 
pianos made. Those we have tested being instru- | 
ments of the same make, same scale, &c., show a | 
marked superiority over others provided with the 
regulation felt. The difference becomes apparent | 
to any refined musical ear, and ‘‘Blue Felt” is in- 
tended particularly for musical people, for those who 
can discriminate in matters musical. 

The improvement is of such importance that it 
will unquestionably become a necessity for all manu- 
facturers who desire to maintain their claims as 
builders of artistic instruments, and such instruments 
will hereafter necessarily be provided with ‘ Blue 
Felt.” 

Dolgeville Affairs. 

We had not seen Dolgeville for a number of years 
past, and the extent of its development was peculiarly 
impressive. The railroad was not even begun when 
last we drove up into the mountain town, but now a 
broad gauge railway line takes the traveler to the 
edge of the town. There are now in active opera- 
tion The Felt Mill, the Lumber Mill, the new Wool- 
len Mill, the Shoe Factory, the Brambach Piano Fac- 
tory and the Autoharp Factory. There are several 
embryonic factories ready to turn the wheels the 


| very moment that trade justifies it. 


All these factories are conducted under a scientific 
system, the organization in each instance submitting 
to the general scope and plan of the whole. The 
community is thoroughly industrial in the modern 
American acceptation of the word, which is chiefly 
manifested in the encouragement that every improve- 
ment receives. Ingenuity in the discovery and adap- 
tation of labor saving devices has been and is re- 
warded so effectively that each factory is constantly 
renewing its machines or substituting for old, new 
ideas in machinery. The result can readily be 
imagined. 

Those social features that have grown out of this 
industrial community, such as the now well-known 
Dolge ‘‘ Distribution of Earning ” plan, the Insurance, 
Pension, &c., plans, supplemented by the Schools, 
the Academy, the Library, the Musical Societies, &c., 
&c., owe their existence ahd growth to Alfred Dolge 
himself, who is solving a problem in social economics 
thatis disturbing some cherished theories and that 
has already upset many fallacies. 

The town has its intellectual mouth piece in the 
shape of the weekly ‘‘ Herald,” which is brighter, 
more newsy and more prosperous than ever. 


FOREICN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


> 

E want all the advertising we can get and it 
does not make one particle of difference 
whence it comes. A manufacturer of drums at 
Abomey, Africa, is just as welcome as a flute maker 
in Ceylon, a string maker in Naples or a piano 
maker in Stuttgart. We are just as delighted to ad- 
vertise violins made in Markneukirchen as we are to 

advertise varnish made in Williamsburg. 
We believe with Alfred Dolge, who exports felt to 


Europe ; with Steinway & Sons, who sell pianos in | 
| Grands. 


Europe; with Lyon & Healy, who sell thousands 
of banjos in Europe; with all the manufacturers of 
American organs, who sell thousands every year 
abroad—we believe with all these in selling advertis- 
ing space in Europe and all over the globe. 

This paper is not circulated in America only. 
have had an office in Berlin fortwo years, and it is 
self sustaining. We did not open it for the benefit 
of our health, but for business purposes, and we are 
sending more copies to Europe than all the other 
music papers in America combined. 

Alarge business in imported musical supplies and 
musical intruments is done in this country, and it sub- 
sists and exists because it is profitable. It constitutes 
an important branch of the music trade, and to ignore 
it would be stupid and unbusiness-like, unreasonable 
and to men of common sense unaccountable. In | 
the meantime THE MusICcAL CourRIER offers a reward 
of $100 to be paid to any music trade editor who has 
refused a legitimate advertisement of a manufac- 
turer of musical instruments or supplies who resides 
outside of the United States. There is an opening 
in the dime museums for the specimen of music 
trade editor who refused such advertising. The edi- 
tor can get a bigger salary in the dime museum 
than his income from his paper amounts to, and if he 
does not give lunches at Delmonico’s after the per- 
formance he need not go in debt, although that seems 
impossible. 


| periments and observations. 


KIMBALL GRAND 


In the National Capital. 


LIEBLING RECITAL. 


HE eminently successful piano recital given with 

a Kimball grand piano at Brooklyn on February 

28, and to which reference is made in the musical 

department of this issue, was followed on March 3 

(last Saturday evening) by a most remarkable recital 

by the same artist at Metzerott Hall, Washington, 
D. C. 

The W. W. Kimball Company, of Chicago, recent- 
ly opened their own branch house in the national 
capital, not only to do a local trade in and about the 
District of Columbia, but for the more universal pur- 
pose of controlling a large Southern and middle 
State trade, and giving the many people of promi- 
nence that visit Washington constantly an oppor- 
tunity to see what a Western piano factory can pro- 
duce. 

To display the qualities of a grand piano it be- 
comes necessary in the first place to make a grand 
that will reflect credit upon the maker among those 
who are able to discriminate ; next to engage the at- 
tention and willing assistance of an artist who has 
sufficient interest in the product to develop its re- 
sources as he studies and plays upon it ; thirdly, to 
have a hall that is adapted to piano recitals, and 
fourthly, to secure the attendance of an audience that 
is sufficiently interested in music and particularly 
piano playing, to be satisfied with putting an evening 
at the disposal of such an entertainment. 

The W. W. Kimball Company had all these four 
elements to a degree that made the recital a complete 
success or reflecting credit upon each and everyone 
who directly or indirectly participated in it. 

The Piano. 

Sooner than has been anticipated the West has 
come into the musical centres of the East with a 
musical instrument that will compel recognition. For 
years past we have been engaged in suggesting to 
the piano manufacturers of the East that Western in- 
telligence will not be satisfied to play a subordinate 
réle in piano building, and that grand pianos, if they 
are to continue to represent and reflect the character 
of the ‘‘make” of pianos, must be improved in tone 
andintouch. Old and obsolete methods must be re- 
placed by modern ones that are the results of new ex- 
We have been preach- 
ing this right along and pointing to the West asa 
possible competitor in the production of Concert 


There are not many houses in the East making 


| Concert Grands that have kept step with the advanc- 


We | 


ing movement. Not but a few, if a few—and a few 
we take to mean hardly two. While the majority 
have been going along in beaten paths the men of the 
West have been busy on new lines, and healthy ones, 
too. Here we find a great house, a house known the 
world over, coming into Eastern concert halls with 
an entirely new Concert Grand and quietly appealing 
to the cultured musician to absorb its quality and 
ascertain whether it becomes absolutely necessary 


| for a piano virtuoso, in order to make a success, to 


| with the decision 


use a piano with the name of a European or Eastern 
city upon it. 

We believe the Brooklyn and Washington experi- 
ence of last week disposes of that question definitely 
against the continuation of a 
geographical boundary to the zone of production of 
Concert Grands, for it has been demonstrated that 
Chicago can produce such an instrument. 

The Kimball Concert Grand we listened to and also 
tested, apart from its function as a concert instru- 
ment, is endowed with volume of tone. The pianist 
can fill a large hall with tone, and that is one of the 
delights of concert pianists. The quality of that 
tone is musical in the middle section, ponderous in 
the bass and exceedingly brilliant and bell-like in the 
treble. It is a concert piano tone as contradistin- 
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guished from the metallic tone of some and the 
wooden tone of other and many years older Concert 
Grands. ‘ 

The touch is regulated to respond to the finest 
gradations of the artist’s own touch. It gives oppor- 
tunities to pianists such as they are constantly seek- 
ing and the absence of which is a source of constant 
irritation and complaint. The Kimball grand has a 
touch which pianists always delight in. 

What more is there to say but this: A com- 
petitor has come into the large field of concert work 
in this country, and everyone who has at heart the 
elopment of the industry here should welcome 
W. W. Kimball Company and congratulate them 


1 their 


new 


Concert Grand piano. 

The Artist. 

The man who playedthis Kimball grand piano was 

Emil Liebling, one of America’s foremost pianists, 
and we subjoin his program : 
PROGRAM 

. Beethoven 

ions, op. %5.... oo ; ccovsekh Oy Eilein 

.. Grieg 

..Godard 

Lack 

lonais con : see rer ...ochytte 

rne, op. 11 ee en E. 





Liebling 

. Liszt 
Chopin 
lse de concert, op. 34 ve ..Moszkowski 
Under Mr. Liebling’s dexterous manipulation all 
the most delicate nuances and shadings in tone were 
brought to the consciousness of the large audience, 
was intensely interested. The contrast of 
power and volume on the one hand and brilliancy and 
velvety delicacy of tone and touch on the other, was a 
lesson for every student and pianist, and was appre- 
ciated on every occasion when Mr. Liebling gave these 


which 


object lessons in piano playing. 

The impression made by this artist both in Wash- 
ington and Brooklyn, was such that he will find it 
imperative to make annual appearances here to 
gratify the desire of a large musical element that is 
anxious to listen to him. Mr. Liebling is a demon- 
in one particular and essential point in 
piano playing, and that is in exhausting the possi- 
bilities of the instrument and exhibiting its resources 
to the audience. To watch this process on his part is 
as interesting as to follow the line of thought that 
dictates his interpretations of the masters. 


The Hall. 

Metzerott Hall in Washington is a beautiful concert 
arena, and on this occasion artificial means were suc- 
cessfully sought to enhance its attractiveness. In a 
bed of were seated a series of electric 
globes that suddenly flashed before the eyes of the 
public the word ‘‘ Kimball Plantsand flowers were 
artistically arranged on the stage, and made it appear 
like unto a large bower of roses. The program was 
also an attraction that engaged the attention of the 
audience, It was a pamphlet liberally illustrated and 
of information regarding the piano. 


strator 


smilaxes 


full 
The Audience. 

Rarely does a pianist face such a large and intelli- 
gent body of people as greeted Mr. Liebling. It was 
national, but an international 
of cultured men and women, artists, students 


not a not a 


body 


: . 
iocal, 
and lovers of music. 


We reproduce the list of the more prominent peo- 
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Resume. 
he result of this magnificent enterprise of the 


W 


other directions. 


I 
WwW Kimball Company will soon become manifest 
This was no mere impetuous 
effort, but a well planned movement to present to the 
people a new candidate for the highest artistic pur- 
poses for which pianos are constructed, and it was a 
success. It will be followed up with the usual logical 
and carefully prepared methods of the house. 


* * * 


A word of approbation is due to Mr. W. B. 
the 


Price, 
Kimball representative at Washington, upon 


| whom all the work devolved connected with such an 


| afternoon to play at the De Pauw University. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


important step. He brought it to a successful con- 
clusion, much to his gratification, as he was ambitious 
to give to the people of the National capital the 
proper opportunity to hear the Kimball Concert 
Grand as it should be heard. 
* * * 
Mr. Price had a small party to dinner at the Shore- 
ham after the recital. Mr. Liebling, Mr. E. P. Car- 
penter and Mr. W. Edward Heimendahl, scholar and 
musician, of Baltimore, who went to Washington to 
attend the recital ; Mr. Gilbert Smith, representative 
of the W. W. Kimball Company at Atlanta, and the 
senior editor of THE MUSICAL COURIER constituted the 
guests, and many matters outside of music and pianos 
were discussed. 
Mr. Liebling left for Greencastle, Ind., on Sunday 


CONCERNING CORPORATIONS. 





The Buescher Manufacturing Company, of Elkhart, Ind., 
was incorporated on February 13, 
$15,000, in $50 shares, and August Buescher, Henry L. 
Young and John H. Collins as directors. Thecompany will 
make and sell musical instruments, brass and nickel nov- 
elty goods and other metal and wooden instruments. All 
the stock has been subscribed. The idea is probably to 
run opposition to C. G. Conn on the making of band instru- 
ments. 


with a capital stock of 


e*e# te & 


James Miller, Henry A. Clapp and Eugene Gregory have 
associated themselves under the name of the ‘‘ Automatic 
Music Turner Company (Limited),” and’ have filed their 
articles with the register of deeds at Detroit, Mich. The 
capital is $3,000, equally divided between the three, and 
they will manufacture a patented device for turning music 


leaves. eases 


Articles of incorporation were to-day filed by a new firm 
in Arapahoe, Furnas County, Neb., to be known as the 
K. P. Bandof Arapahoe. The nature of the business is to 
deal in music books and instruments. The capital stock is 
$1,500, to be divided into thirty shares, owned by the fol- 
lowing named percons : Clint 9). Smith, H. Mooney, E. C. 
Wagner, H. W. Crowell, F. Reynolds, W. H. Dean, H. 
Crowell, W. B. Roberts, Otto Gross, R. Emmett, C. A. 
Patton, Richard Bellamy, Frank Paliner, W. F. Primley, 
C. S. Cott, C. O. Smith, C. M. Evans, W. Palmer, J. B. 
Ballard, Edward Bellamy, Bert Coloin and C. Atkinson.— 
Omaha “‘ World.” 


Mr. Theodore Pfafflin Honored. 
Page Wednesday evening nine gentlemen 

connected with the music trade and the musical pro- 
fession tendered Mr. Theodore Pfafflin a banquet at the 
Murray Hill Hotel. Wednesday was the last day of Mr. 
Pfafflin’s engagement with the retail business of Wm. 
Knabe & Co., in New York, and the gentlemen giving the 
banquet wished to show Mr. Pfafflin their esteem. An 
elegant dinner was enjoyed, and all present testified to 
Mr. Pfafflin's worth as a man and a successful salesman. 

Those present were Mr. Theodore Pfafflin, the honored 

guest; Mr. P. J. Gildemeester, Mr. J. A. Norris, Mr. Chas. 
H. Becht, Mr. G. C. Crane, Mr. G. E. Elliot, Mr. S. M. 
Barnes, Mr. W. K. Matthews, Mr. P. Weilbacher, Jr., and 
Mr. J. Lavine. 


Mason & Hamlin’s New York Store. 
RRANGEMENTS having been perfected, 
A the New York branch of the Mason & Hamlin Organ 
and Piano Company will occupy the premises No. 136 Fifth 
avenue, between Eighteenth and Nineteenth streets. 

Old New Yorkers will readily locate this building, as it 
was for years the site of the famous Martinelli restaurant. 

It is between the buildings of Hardman, Peck & Co. and 
Horace Waters & Co. 

The advent of the Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano 
Company to this block establishes quite a pianorow. Four 
important firms will then be located there: Chickering & 
Sons, Hardman, Peck & Co., Mason & Hamlin Organ and 
Piano Company and Horace Waters & Co. 

The building which the Mason & Hamlin interests will 
occupy is at present in the form of a private residence, 
which will be altered. The front will be taken out and 
remodeled, and the interior of the building changed to suit 
their demands. ‘The cost of the alterations will be about 
$20,000, and it will be ready for occupancy on May 1. 








H. 
who has long been a staunch admirer 


Mr. John Evans, of Newby & Evans, has been visiting Mr. J. 
cok, of Newburgh, N. Y., 
of the Newby & Evans pianos. 

A.G 


Columbia, Pa., 





Beattie, who purchased the business of Kirk Johnson, at 
opened his new store at 332 Locust street on March 1, 
and a considerable number of people attended. 

Mr. Davis, of Croft & Davis, the piano dealers, in Canton, IIL, has 
accepted a position in the employ of Mr. Croft since the dissolution 
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Charles J. White. 

Charles J. White, a salesman employed by Estey & 
Saxe, was suffocated by gas on February 28 in his room on 
the top floor of No. 5 East Fourteenth street. His body was 
still warm when found, and it lay beside a gas stove, the tube 
of which had slipped from the burner. There is no suspi- 
cion of suicide, as the key on the stove was shut off, and it 
is believed that White discovered the leakage too late to 
save himself, for he had evidently made an effort to reach 
the jet. White was thirty-four years old and a widower. 
His mother resides in Denver, Col. He was a member of 
the Legion of Honor, in which he held a $2,000 life insur- 
ance policy in favor of his aged mother. The body was 
taken charge of by a brother. 


Joseph H. Huber, 

Joseph H. Huber, of Joseph Huber & Son, the music 
dealers at Greensburg, Pa., died suddenly of heart failure 
on February 21 at his home on Arch street. He had not 
been well for some time and more recently suffered an at- 
tack of la grippe. While assisting in lifting a sleigh at 
his stable, shortly after dinner, he was seized with a weak 
spell but remarked that it was nothing serious. However, 
he was assisted into the house and a messenger immedi- 
ately sent for a physician, but the hand of death was upon 
him and he expired in a few minutes. 

The deceased was aged about 56 years and leaves wife 
and five children. He was a native of Montgomery County 
and had been a resident of Greensburg for 18 years. He 
was a talented musician and for an extended period taught 
music and dealt in musical instruments. He was also 
organist for many years in the old German church. More 
recently he had been engaged in the business of a florist. 
Mr. Huber was of an inventive turn of mind and pat- 
ented a car coupler, an electric light shade and a door 
lock. He was a member of the Second Reformed Church 
and also belonged to several beneficiary orders. 


Needed More Room 

ARL FISCHER, musical instrument manu- 

facturer, dealer and music publisher, of No. 6 Fourth 

avenue, has leased the building next to him, No. 8, and will 
connect the two stores and use them both. 

The magnitude of Mr. Fischer's business is not generally 
appreciated, and it will surprise many to know that he em- 
ploys 47 people in conducting the different departments of 
his store. 

He is a large importer and manufacturer of small musical 
instruments, and carries at all times an immense stock of 
violins, ‘cellos, double basses, guitars, mandolins, flutes, 
clarinets, piccolos and brass band instruments of every de- 
scription. His publications in band and orchestra music 
and his connection with foreign publishers give him one of 
the most complete stocks of sheet music in the country. 

Mr. Fischer has felt for some time the need of more ex- 
tended quarters and took advantage of the expiration of 
the lease of the store next door and rented that. 

The store will be connected by archways. Repairs 
amounting to some $4,000 will be made on the buildings be- 
fore Mr. Fischer will consider himself in shape. He an- 
ticipates that he will be settled by May 1. 


Cory Brothers Fail. 

HE business of Cory Brothers, at Providence, 

carried on for some time past by B. H. Cory, has 
been weak for several years past, and the final outcome 
was the inevitable assignment, made on March 1, to the 
bookkeeper, Mr. J. B. Hall. 
Cory Brothers have been handling Chickering, Emerson 
and the Conover pianos, and we believe Chicago Cottage 
organs. The Chicago Cottage Organ Company’s line of 
goods was on consignment and the other firms did not 
credit the Providence house much. 
The liabilities are about $16,000, and we understand that 
the assets are not sufficient to pay more than 10 cents on 
the dollar. It has been a losing venture all along. ‘There 
has been no capital, no system, no understanding of mod- 
ern trade methods, and consequently no possibility of suc- 


cess. Mr. Cory has the sympathy of the trade. 


C. W. Druckenmiller will on April 1 open a music store at 22 Lake 
street, Owego, N. Y. What his line will be we do not yet know. 
Peter Duffy, president of the Schubert Piano Company, has re- 
turned tothe city. Mr. Duffy has been absent about two weeks’ on 
business. 

—D.S. Andrus & Co., of Williamsport, Pa., have abandoned their 
branch store at Renovo, and Mr, J. D. Ubil, who represented th€m, 
has been recalled. 

—Mrs. A. M. Miller and Joseph L. Bombardier, of Woonsocket, 
R. 1., state they are having papers prepared for service on the Brown 
& Simpson Company, of Worcester, Mass., who recently brought 
suit against them for embezzlement. The charge is illegal arrest, 
and damages to the amount of $10,000 are claimed, but in our opinion 





of the firm. Mr. Croft continues the business in his own name. 


there is no chance of success for the parties suing. 








Bureau of Awards. 





> 


Revision of Phraseology. 





VISIT last Saturday to the Bureau of Awards of | 
A the World’s Columbian Exposition, now located | 
in the Pacific Building atWashington, disclosed some 
interesting information regarding the status of the 
diplomas and medals. The revision of the phrase- 
ology and the necessary corrections of the awards in 
Group 158 were made under the auspices of General 
John Eaton, Prof. J. H. Gore and Mr. E. P. Carpenter, 
and this was the first group finished. The revised | 
text is divided into duplicate certificates, known as | 
Copy A and Copv B, Copy A going to the exhibitor, 
Copy B to the Bureau of Engraving and Printing at 
Washington, where the diplomas will be printed, not 
engraved. 

There were altogether 339 Awards in the musical 
instrument group—158—and of these 126 were given 
to American, the othersto Foreign Exhibitors. Most 
of the copy A awards have by this time been mailed 
to the firms to whom they were granted. Mr. 
Thacher is expected in Washington to-day to resume 
temporarily the management of affairs. 

No attention need be paid to the inane utterances 
of an absolutely irresponsible trade editor who has | 
not even the backing of his own name, and is charg- | 
ing corruption in the Bureau of Awards, particularly 
in group 158, and giving sums and figures with the | 
usual recklessness of the adventurer. Chicago firms 
are said to be implicated, and the air of knowledge and 
acquaintance with facts is given to the absurd article. 
There is not a word of truth in it, and the editor | 
knows nothing about any corruption or bribery. It 
is merely assumed for the purpose of sensation, al- | 
though the absence of a definite and fixed or itemized 
charge is equivalent to a dismissal of the subject. 

Mr. Carpenter finished his work with the Bureau 
with the completion of the revision of Awards. From 
all appearances he has succeed in acquitting him- 
self to the complete satisfaction of the Exhibitors and 
authorities, and not one word of complaint has been 
heard of or lodged against him. During the heat of 
the battle some unkind words may have been uttered 
against Mr. Carpenter, but it is due to him now to | 
state that he has concluded his labors with all evi- 
dences in his favor showing good judgment, fair and 
equitable dealings towards all and a desire to come 
out of it with credit to himself and his name. As it 
is a characteristic of gentility to make an honorable 
admission of this kind towards one who has been 
subjected to severe criticism, THE MUSICAL COURIER 
is only too glad to place E. P. Carpenter in his proper | 
light before the music trade. 





Important Tariff Circular. 
HE appended circular has been mailed to | 
all manufacturers of pianos and organs and makers of | 


other kind of musical instruments. It should be carefully 


read. 
No. 1~MANUFACTURERS 


Cireular Letter of Inquiry. 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, United States Senate, | 

WASHINGTON, D. . ., December 2, 1894. } | 
MyY DEAR SIk—In former years when the question of the tariff was 
uppermost in the consideration of the people circular letters were 
addressed to merchants, manufacturers and producers representing 
the industrial elements of the community and others, making inquries 
as to the character and amount of their output, the capital invested, 
prices, wages, rates of imports, duties, &c. This was notably the case | 
in 1845, under the direction of Secretary Walker; 1882, through the 
Tariff Comission, and in 1885 under the direction of Secretary Man- | 
ning 

The replies sent to such interrogatories furnish valuable statistics 
and other data, and materially aid in legislating upon the subject of | 
customs duties. 

With a view to securing information, the 
Finance submit to you the following questions, which they trust you 
will formulate replies to, adding such general or special matter as 
you may be possessed of, and which in your judgment will be of 
value to the committee : 

1. State name of corporation, firm or individual and character of 


such Committee on 


manufacture. 

2. State location of plant. 

3. What amount of capital invested. 

4. When was the industry established ? | 

5. State the amount of production, kinds and value of articles man- | 
ufactured annually since the establishment of your industry—de- | 
scription, value and quantity for each year. 

6. Have you at any timeduring the past two years been running 
less than full time, and if so when and why? 

7. What rate of ad valorem (or specific) duty is necessary to place 
domestic products on an equal footing with foreign producers and 
your reasons why? 

8. If the rate of duty upon your class of manufacture were re- 
duced one-third, what reduction in cost of production would be 
necessary ? 

9. Please state the domestic wholesale price of your goods in 1884, 
1890 and 1892, and at the date of your answer. 

40. To you knowledge has there been an increased competition in 
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| can occupy it May 1. 





your line of manufactures, either foreign or domestic during the past 
four years? 

11. Do you desire a specific or an ad valorem duty, and why? 

12. Are you manufacturing or producing as many goods or com- 


modities as you were in 1892, and if not, why not? 


13. What has been the tendency of wages during the past twelve 
months? 
14. If possible, will you give an estimate of the exact cost of living 


| of the families of two or more of your skilled workmen, specifying as 


near as may be the items of expenditure ? 

15. Have you any difficulty in construing the existing law in regard 
to importations of the class of articles you produce, and have you 
any suggestions to make? 

16. Has the price of living in your locality increased or decreased 
during the past four years, and to what extent? 

17. What, in your opinion, isthe cause of the present depression in 
trade and what would be your remedy to correct it? 

18. What competent materials of manufacture are, to you, raw ma- 
terials? 

. Are the goods you manufacture luxuries or necessities ? 
. What rate of interest are you compelled to pay on loans ? 
. What effect has immigration had on your business ? 

22. What proportion of skilled labor do you employ? 

23. How do you propose to meet any reduction of duty on the goods 
you manufacture? 

24. Give the number of men, women and children employed 
state the wages you pay for ordinary and skilled labor. 

25. How many hours per week are they employed? 

26. Do foreign articles of like kind enter into competition, and to 
what extent? 

27. What proportion of your manufacture is exported, and do you 
realize a less price therefrom than from dumestic consumption? 
increased or decreased since 1883, 


and 


28. Has the cost of manufacture 
and to what extent? 

29. Has the increase or decrease been in materials or labor? 

30. Have your selling prices increased or decreased since 1890? 

31. What amount of the agricultural production of the country is 
consumed in your manufacture or through it, indirectly or directly, 
and what amount of other domestic productions? 

32. What component materials are used in your manufacture on 
which you pay a specific or anad valorem duty? Give the rates of 
duty 

33. If your raw material were free would there be any necessity for 
a customs duty on the manufactured product. 

34. Please state the wholesale prices for 1884, 1890 and 1892. 
these prices increased or decreased since 1892? 

35. What changes, if any, do you recommend of existing rates of 
duty or administrative customs laws? 

The committee are desirous that your reply shall give a full ex- 
pression of your views and not be restricted to merely answering the 
questions categorically. It, however, should be confined to your 
specific business, and expressed as concisely as possible. 

Publicity will not be given to names and locations of business if 


Have 


| you so desire. 


Please make your reply on the inclosed blanks, and return it in the 
accompanying envelope. 


Very respectfully, W. M. VOORHEES, Chairman, U. S. S. 


Roth & Engelhardt. 


Office of ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
NEW YORK CITY, February 28, 1894. ( 


Editors The Musical Courter : 
OTING your reference to adjustment of our 
fire loss in your last issue, the inference might be 
drawn therefrom that we would not be ready for some time 
to ship finished actions. 
The fact is that our machinery is already in running 
order, and repairs to part of building damaged will not 
interfere with regular work, as ample room is had in main 


| building, which was not damaged. 


Very truly-yours, RotH & ENGELHARDT. 








Needham Piano-Organ Company. 
HE warerooms of the Needham Piano-Organ 
Company, corner of Fourteenth street and University 
place, has undergone some clever improvements within the 
past week, and the place now presents a very attractive 
appearance. 

Wall decorations, carpets, electric lights and other features 
of adornment have added to the pleasing effect. 

L. C. Wegefarth, the manager of the retail part of the 
Needham business, is making a big push to place their 
pianos in the city, and is going about it in the right way. 

He is advertising extensively in the daily papers is offering 
good goods at very moderate prices and easy terms. The 
week past showed a marked improvement over any pre- 
vious week in the retail business for them. 


Ludwig & Co.’s New Building. 
UDWIG & CO., who were thinking of going 
into the new Staib Building, have decided to erect a 
building of their own on the Southern boulevard, between 
135th and 136th streets. The lot is 90 feet front, with 
a depth of 100 feet on one corner and 145 feet on the other. 
The building will cover this rectangular lot, and will 


| be three stories in height. 


Ground will be broken as soon as the weather will per- 
mit, and the erection of the structure pushed that the firm 
This gives to that section another 
piano factory, making five factories within a stone’s throw 
of each other. 








~The late Wm. G. Twombly, the veteran piano man, of Portland, 
Me., who died recently, bequeathed $1,000 to the Home for Aged 
Women in that city. 

—Charles H. Ditson, of C. H. Ditson & Co., this city, started on 
February 21 for a two months’ sojourn in California. Mr. Ditson is 
at present in Los Angeles, where he will remain for two or three 
weeks. 
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Suit for Infringement. 


Suit for Infringement Against Stratton & Scribner, 
the Agents, and Ernest Hupfeld, the Manufac- 
turer, of the Mechanical Piano. 


a months of threatening talk a definite 
step in the Automaton-Hupfeld Mechanical Piano 
controversy has been taken. Papers in a suit, brought on 
behalf of the Automatic Piano Company against Stratton 
& Scribner and Ernest Hupfeld, were served upon these 
gentlemen on Saturday last. 

The suit is for an injunction restraining Messrs. Stratton 
& Scribner and Mr. Ernest Hupfeld from manufacturing, 
importing or selling an instrument known as the Mechani- 
cal Piano, and which it is claimed infringes and resembles 
in many points the automaton attachment, manufactured 
by the Automaton Piano Company of this city. 

Various statements have from time to time appeared in 
these columns from the parties interested in the suit. The 
actual condition of affairs, as far as we are able to ascer- 
tain them, are about as follows : 

The Automaton Piano Company is manufacturing a de- 
vice which they claim is generally covered by six letters 
patent granted to Mr. R. “I. Smith, of Nashua, in 1886, 
and other applications, covering details of the attachment 
and recently applied improvements, are stated to be pend- 
ing in the Patent Office. 

The Hupfeld piano is manufactured in Leipsic under a 
patent granted to E. Capitaine in 1890. 

The Patent Office on examination of the claims modified 
the Capitaine application, and refused some of the broader 
claims on the ground, among others, of the previously 
granted patents to Mr. R. T. Smith. The Patent Office 
allowed, however, five combination claims embodying a 
device capable of being adjusted to use on the outside of a 
piano. 

It has been claimed by Mr. Hupfeld that the Automaton 
Piano Company are infringing such claims. 

The Automaton Piano Company on their part maintain 
that they are the injured parties, their rights being infringed 
by the Hupfeld piano. 

Inasmuch as a full knowledge of the facts has beenin the 
possession of both parties for the last three years or more it 
seems strange that suit has not been brought by one party 
or the other before this. 

Various reasons for the causes of delay are given, the 
Automaton Piano Company stating that. they did not con- 
sider their interests sufficiently prejudiced to commence 
suit, and thus bring into prominence the Hupfeld piano, 
which was not as yet actually on the market. They state 
that they only now bring this suit for the purpose of vin- 
dicating themselves in the eyes of the trade generally. 

However this may be, the matter is now in the courts, 
and we suppose will be decided upon its merits. 

Mr. Samuel O. Edmonds, of Dyer & Seeley, 36 Wall 
street, is counsel for the complainant, and Messrs. Goepel 
& Raegener, of the Stewart Building, we understand, are 
to be entrusted with the defense. 

[The statement of Messrs. Stratton & Scribner and 
of Mr. Hupfeld have not yet been received by us.— 
Eps. THE MUSICAL COURIER. | 





LATER.—The following communication received 
as we were about closing the last forms of this 
issue shows that Mr. Ernest Hupfeld has also a side 
of the story to tell. It will be seen from the appended 
letter that he has commenced a counter suit against 
the Automaton Piano Company. Mr. Ernest Hupfeld 
represents the interests of Mr. Ludwig Hupfeld in 
this country. 

Following the general policy of THE Musical 
COURIER in matters before or about to come before 
the courts, we refrain from comment for or against 
either party. While we regret that we are not 
possessed of the remarkable legal acumen of some of 
our esteemed contemporaries who have a delightful 
habit of deciding points of law off hand (for a consid- 
eration), we again repeat that it will continue to 
be the rule in THE MUSICAL COURIER to publish such 
news and legally publishable documents as come into 
our hands concerning the cases, which we have the 
good sense and modesty to leave to the decision of 
duly authorized courts. This is the letter from Mr. 


Hupfeld’s attorneys : 
OFFICE OF GOEPEL & RAEGENER, ) 
Counsellors at Law, 280 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, March 5, 1894. } 
Mr. Ernest Hupfeld: 

Dear Sir—The bill of complaint in the suit of Ludwig 
Hupfeld against the Automaton Piano Company and Abram 
de Frece, receiver of thesame, was this day filed in the 
office of the clerk of the United States Circuit Court for the 
District of New Jersey at Trenton. 

The complaint alleges infringement of United States 
letters patent No. 429,419, issued June 3, 1890, to Emil 
Capitaine for mechanical keyboard oe. The patent 
was assigned to the complainant, Ludwig Hupfeld. 





Yours truly, Louis C. RAEGENER. 
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making 
think that a good portion of the unusual success of 
the Merrill piano, a comparatively new instrument, 
is due almost solely to the unusual popularity of Mr. 


O 


‘‘go.” That is they go as 
Merrill can make them, and he is 
Some people may 


HE Merrill pianos are a 
fast as Mr. 


them as fast as he can. 


John N. Merrill, but those who have carefully exam- 
ined the Merrill pianos will bear us out in the asser- 
tion that however great Mr. Merrill’s personal influ- 
ence may be his piano is selling on its merits. 





HEN the business transactions of Sylvester 


HAINES BROTHERS’ AFFAIRS. 
> 
W Tower with Haines Brothers reach daylight, 
I ll soon be the case, it may lead to serious re- 


which will 
sults with Mr. Tower and his other customers. Mr. 


Tower has been in the habit of disappointing firms 
who depended upon his keyboards and actions and 
who refused to submit to his demands, and from 


present appearances we would not be surprised to 


find Haines Brothers as plaintiffs in an action or ac- 


tions for damages against Tower. 
Last April Tower, according to Haines Brothers’ 


statements to THE MusICAL COURIER, was to supply 


them with 250 keyboards, this being the monthly 
order. He shipped 38 keyboards to them, urging as 
an excuse that he could not get the ivory from 


Comstock, Cheney & Co. This is just one instance of 
his methods 

Haines Brothers were indebted to Pratt, Read & 
Co. about $38,000, and, in order to get the whole con- 


+ ¢ 
ict i 


tr: or actions and keyboards, Tower assumed this 
debt, Haines Brothers giving him as collateral $42,000 
in dealers’ paper. So much of this has been paid off 
in the meantime as to make the sum at present $31,- 
633, which represents the amount due to Tower, fro- 
/none of this dealers’ paper is paid. Of course 
the bulk of it will be paid. 
Haines Brothers under their settlement agreement 


pay 100 cents for every dollar, with interest at 6 per 


cent., in one and two years, secured by second mort- 
gage on the factory. The settlement can be effected 
in ten minutes provided Sylvester Tower returns to 


Haines Brothers the collateral notes he holds. Mr. 
Tower has thus far refused to exchange them for the 
new secured notes, and the other creditors are con- 
sequently asking each other whether Tower has not 
hypothecated the dealers’ paper himself, and whether 
to this fact his refusal to return them should not be 


attributed 


Kimball Moves. 

ECOGNIZING the C. H. Martin Piano Com- 
pany as the oldest and best established music house 

of the city, the W. W. Kimball Company has closed out its 
entire stock of the Sioux City branch tothat prosperous house, 
appointing them exclusive agents for thisterritory, and they 
take pleasure in announcing that hereafter the interests of the 
Kimball house and C, H. Martin Piano Company in Sioux 
; itical. 


City will be ider All correspondence or inquiries for 


their pianos and organs should be addressed tothe C. H. 
Martin Piano Company. 

CA 
branch since its opening in Sioux City, will become a mem- 
f the C. H. Martin Company. His acknowledged 
ability as a musical expert, added to his high standing as 


Elmensdorf, who has been manager of the Kimball 


ber o 
an expert salesman, will receive the proper recognition by 
the Martin Piano Company at an early date.—Sioux City 
et 


une.’ 





A Retiring Retailer. 
Pau. Apout A PusuinG Piano House. 
some time the W. W. Kimball Company, piano and 


S 

For 
organ I 
ositions to their local representative, Mr. A. E. Whitney, 


ro Lose 


nanufacturers of Chicago, have been making prop- 


to go on the road in their interest, making and adjusting | 


agencies throughout the Northwest for this, the largest 
piano and organ manufacturing establishment in, the world. 

Until recently Mr. Whitney could not see his way clear 
to abandon his old and well established as well as lucrative 
retail business, located for years at 97 East Third street. As 
an inducement to secure him immediately on the road the 
Kimball Company recently decided to purchase his whole 
stock of pianos, organs, sheet music and musical merchan- 
dise, and the probabilities are that within a short time the 
contents of the entire store will be boxed and on its way to 
the World's Fair City. 

It is understood that Mr. Whitney's headquarters will 
still be in St. Paul, and his innumerable friends and ac- 


quaintances, both in social and business circles, will un- 
doubtedly be pleased to learn that he will still be identified 
with St. Paul. He has been a leading feature in the retail 
piano trade of this city for years, and is considered to have 
been quite successful from a financial point of view. At 


the present time he is a director in the Commercial Bank, a 
member of the Chamber of Commerce, the Commercial 
Club, and a prominent officer of St. Paul Lodge No. 59, of 
Elks. 

Mr. A. A. Fisher, the company’s general agent, is in the 
city for the purpose of arranging details satisfactorily to 
all interested.—St. Paul ‘* Globe.” 


Behr Brothers & Co.’s Settlement. 
GAIN has there been misrepresentation, this 
A this time in the matter of Behr Brothers & Co.’s pro- 
posed settlement. 

It is not true that the notes are 6, 9, 12 and 15 months. 
| It is not true that Mr. Otto Wessell hindered the settle- 
ment. It is not true that Mr. Alfred Dolge, Mr. Otto 
Wessell and Mr. C. A. Zoebisch are to be the trustees of 
3ehr Brothers & Co. Neither is it true that $90,000 has 
been collected from Philadelphia in two years, 

Behr Brothers & Co. are offering 40 cents on the dollar, 
making $50,000 on $125,000 of liabilities. 
9, 12,15 and 18 months. Wessell, Nickel & Gross are of 
course signers. Mr. Alfred Dolge, Mr. Otto Wessell and 
Mr. C. A. Zoebisch are the creditors’ committee; and the 
amount of collection from Philadelphia has unfortunately 
not been $90,000. 

The creditors are signing the settlement and 85 per cent. 
of the indebtedness will soon be signed, when the affairs of 
Behr Brothers & Co. will be straightened out and they 
start afresh, with Messrs. Henry and William Behr and 
C. L. Burckhardt as trustees. 


A “ Company Store” for Pianos. 
EEBNER BROTHERS, the 
Port Carbon merchants, this forenoon sold out their 
business to the Chamberlain Coal Company, which corpo- 
ration is opening a colliery near that borough. The new 
owners will shortly take possession and will conduct the 
business on a somewhat larger scale than at present, 

This business institution was established in Port Carbon 
many years ago by Abraham Heebner, father of George 
W. 
of the pioneers of Port Carbon, and previous to enter- 


and Henry R. Heebner. Abraham Heebner was one 
ing mercantile pursuits was extensively engaged in rail- 
road contracting and building. In 1866 George W. and 
Henry R. Heebner purchased the store business from their 
father and have since conducted it successfully, they hav- 
ing built up a large trade through the Schuylkill Valley. 

Some time ago Mr. George W. Heebner engaged exten- 
sively in the piano and organ business in Pottsville, and 
also in the manufacture of lodge supplies, and has been 
desirous of relinquishing the general store business in Port 
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The notes are | 


well-known | 





| 
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P. M. A. OF N. Y. AND V. 


HE Piano Manufacturers’ Association of New 

York and Vicinity decided atthe February meet- 

ing that, as there was nothing of special importance 

to be acted upon for the present, no meeting would 

be called for March. The next regular meeting will 
take place on Tuesday, April 10. 


Bothner, Sr., and Bothner, Jr. 
R. GEO. BOTHNER, Sr., the veteran action 


maker, is recovering slowly from his long illness. 
Eleven weeks has Mr. Bothner been confined to the house 
in the grip of his old enemy—rheumatism. Suffering 
from a defection of the right eye, he submitted to an opera- 
tion at the hands of an eminent specialist, which operation 
has proved very successful. Two years ago he submitted 
to a similar operation. 

Mr. Bothner, Sr., is improving at such a rate that he will 
soon be seen about the trade as formerly. 

During his illness Mr. George Bothner, Jr,, has been in 
charge of all the details of the business. The young man 
is one to whom it can be trusted, and it goes without saying 
that it has not suffered in consequence of being left in his 
hands 

Mr. Bothner, Jr., reports business as being better, with 
future prospects becoming bright. 


The Steck. 
E desire to call attention again to the stock 
of beautiful grand and upright pianos which the 
firm of Geo. Steck & Co. are carrying in their warerooms, 
11 East Fourteenth street. 

The variety of fancy woods employed in the construction 
of their instruments, the perfection of finish, and, most im- 
portant, the musical tone of the Steck pianos are induce- 
ments to purchasers which cannot be appreciated without 
an examination, and which purchasers cannot afford to 
overlook, 








Hazelton Brothers. 
NYONE visiting the warerooms of Hazelton 
Brothers, on University place, will find their factory 


A 


| on the same building running full time and force, and one 


Carbon in order to devote his whole attention to the former. | 


Henry R. Heebner, the other member of the firm, has not 
been enjoying the best of health for some time, and under 
these circumstances the firm concluded to retire. 

The Chamberlain Coal Company is opening a mine near 


Port Carbon, and having determined to enter also into the | styles 


mercantile business, purchased the business of Heebner 


Brothers, and the business will hereafter be conducted as a | 


company store.—Pottsville, Pa., ‘*‘ Chronicle.” 


Ruckstuhl Pianos. 


RANK JONES, dealer in musical instruments | 


and sheet music at Orange, N. J., has entered the field as 


man. 


| 


1 


can take Samuel Hazelton’s word for it that all they can 
muke will be needed. Why, one asks, do Hazelton Broth- 
ers believe it necessary to so strongly run their factory ina 
time of depression such as we now are passing through ? 
Because they always have a spring trade that can be re- 
lied upon, and the full product of their factory is never 
more than is needed to supply this trade. Mr. Hazelton is 
confident that this year will prove no exception and is pre- 
paring for it. More grands are being made than usual, the 
prospects seeming to indicate a larger demand for these 








Various Business Troubles. 
McCourtney & Sons, music store, at McDonald, Pa., was burned out 
on the 24th ult. Insurance not yet known 
** 
A fire at Clarion, Pa., on the 20th caused a loss of $3,500 to the music 
store of Harry Hullings. The insurance will almost cover the dam- 


| age 
a manufacturer of pianos. Adam Ruckstuhl is the mechanical | 


He is a piano maker and is well known as having a | 


been connected with some important manufacturing firms. | 


The scales of the Ruckstuhl pianos are copied from one of 
the old makes. The first piano turned out was on exhibi- 
tion in Mr. Jones’ wareroom last week and was inspected 
by several competent experts from New York, who pro- 
nounced it a success. 

The Ruckstuhl piano will be on the market for the trade 
in about two months. 








Strauch Brothers Will Build. 


a, have been drawn and contracts let for 
Brothers’ action factory, for the manufacture of keys by 
them. The building will be 50x50 feet, four stories high. 

The new industry for Strauch Brothers is one which they 
are enthusiastic over. Already they have machinery in a 
loft above their action factory, where it was intended to 
start the business, but which is too small for expansion. 

Ground will be broken at once for the new building, 

| which will be erected as rapidly as possible. 


In Town. 

Mr. M. Steinert, New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. C. C. Curtiss, Chicago, Il. 

Mr. A. M. Wright, Chicago, I11. 

Mr. L. Kurtzman, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mr. S. Tower, Cambridgeport, Mass 

Mr. Chas. Keidel, Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. F. Jones, Orange, N. J. 

Mr. Charles A. Williams, with C. S. Gorham & Co., Worcester, 
| Mass 
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A $50 cornet was stolen last week from J. Baker’s music store at 
2,007 South street, Philadelphia, and a negro named George Johnson 
has been arrested charged with the theft. 

**e 

A burglar broke a pane of glass in the music store of Jacob Schlen- 
ker at 126 William street, Buffalo, one day last week and made away 
with some small goods displayed in the window. 

*-*e*** 

Geo. H. W. Bates & Co., of Boston, met with a loss of about $5,000 
by fire which occurred in their warerooms at 72 and 74 Pearl street on 
the 2th ult. It is said that the loss is covered by insurance. 

** 2 *# 

A thief made a good haul by avisit to the music store of Otto 
Geitner, of New Brunswick, last week, stealing a metronome, three 
violins, eleven accordions, azither and an autoharp. No trace of him 


| yet. 
a building on Thirteenth street, back of Strauch | 
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The attachment suit of A. G. Bartlett against the Santa Barbara 
Music Company, of Santa Barbara, Cal., represented by Harold 
Spence and H. G. Taunton, mention of which has been made in THE 
MUSICAL COURIER, was concluded on February 23 in the Superior 
Court. According tothe judgment rendered, Mr. Bartlett recovers 
$2,200, which he claimed against the company, and which must be 
realized from the sale of Mr. Spence’s half of the stock, valued at 
$2,500. Mr. Spence has a suit pending against Mr. Taunton for the 
recovery of $2,500 due on two promissory notes given him by Mr. 
Taunton in purchasing a half interest in the company. By the re- 
covery of this, Mr. Spence will become sole owner of the company’s 
stock, which will be reduced one-half by the settlement of Mr. Bart- 
lett’s claims. 








—D. B. Horner, who was for some time in charge of the Hobbie 
Music Company’s store in Lynchburg, has returned to the manage- 
ment of that concern after a long absence. 

—Lechner & Schoenberger, of Pittsburg, will remove to a new and 
capacious wareroom on April 1. The same is located next door to the 
opera house, being 94 Fifth avenue. The firm handles the Kranich & 
Bach, Emerson and Stultz & Bauer pianos, the Miller organ and also 
sheet music and musical merchandise. 












C. G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 








and Printing, 


Typography, 


Begs to invite Music 
Houses to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most 
. perfect and quickest 
> - liberal 
, 





e—— execution ; 
= conditions. 


LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F. FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


= NASSAU, N. Y. 


‘METCALF 
PIANO. = 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Fianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK, 


(FORMERLY 144 ELIZABETH STREET.) 


WESER BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
624, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


7 
{ The Brockport Piano Mfg. Co , F 
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BROCKPORT, N. Y. 
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YOU KNOW THAT THE 


PALACE ORGANS 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY THE 


LORING & BLAKE ORGAN Co 


OF WORCESTER, MASS., 
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THE NEEDHAM deta 


——MANUFACTURERS OF— 


THE NEEDHAM ORCANS 


LEAD THE WORLD FOR 
QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP. 


UNEXCELLED FOR 
FINISH, DURABILITY AND TONE, 











&. A. COLE, Secretary. CHAS. H. PARSONS, Presipent 


Office and Warerooms, 36 East 14th St. (vaio: Square), New York. 


FOREIGN ACENCIES: 


GREAT BRITAIN—Henry AmaripGe, London. NEW ZEALAND—Miiner & Tuomprson, Christ 


RUSSIA— Herman & Grossman, St. Petersburg and church. 
Warsaw. INDIA—T. Bevan & Co., Calcutta. 


AUSTRALIA-—Svtron Bros., Melbourne. BRAZIL—F. Ricuarps, Rio Janiero. 
GERMANY —B6ume & Son, Gera-Reuss. (For American Agencies address Home Office as above.) 


R. M. BENT’S 


Patent Detachable Upright Pianos. 
Factory, 767-769 Tenth Ave. NEW YORK. 


RWTANNER & SON 


OVER 
100,000 PAIRS IN 
USE. 





















Send for Catalogue. 



































Where they have been made for more than 20 Years. 





PIANO PLATES. 


Send your address and receive a Sample Plate 
and Prices. Charges prepaid. 


L. E. HOYT & CO., Walton, N. Y. 


CLEVELAND FOOTE, Agent, 47 Broadway, New York. 
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News as is News. 
AID a traveler recently to a MusicaLt CourIER 
representative: ‘' I learned the worth of THe Musicau 
Courter several years ago, and I learned the unreliability 
of the other trade papers at the same time. 

‘Il was up in Vermont attending to a large transaction 
when I picked up a copy of a trade publication which 
printed an account of a smash down in Pennsylvania, where 
The matter 
was so serious as to demand my immediate attention, and 


] was interested as my house's representative. 


yet to leave there when the deal I was after was almost in 

ht was perhaps to lose it. However I decided that the 
Pennsylvania affair demanded my attention most, and I 
made excuses and left. 

After getting down there judge of my disgust to find 
the alleged news was a lie pure and simple. I hurried back 
but did not get the deal. I was therefore out of my time, 
out traveling expenses and a good substantial deal as well. 
I made up my mind to look in Tue Musicat Courter before 
repeating any such moves. And I have always found that 
news in THe Musicat Courter was reliable.” 


HOW TO GET TRADE, 


NDER this head we expect to give each week 
valuable suggestions to dealers in pianos, organs and 
musical merchandise. 
about advertising which our subscribers send in, and will 
reproduce and criticise advertisements which they now use 
if it is desired. 

We are also prepared to furnish bright and original ad- 
vertising matter to those who wish it, daily, weekly or 
monthly, at very moderate charges. 

The original ads, published each week may be readily 
adapted to suit any store and any locality. If such use is 
made of them we would be glad to know it, and to receive 
marked copies of the papers containing them. 





THE MUSIC 


We will try to answer any questions |, 





HINTS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


By Charles Austin Bates 
No. XX. 
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Here is an ad. from Bay City, Mich. Mr. O’Brien has 
modified an ad. of Lange & Minton’s which was recently 
printed in the columns. I reprint it to show how easily the 
ads. given here may be made over to fit different localities. 
Mr. O’Brien has evidently been reading Tue Musicat | 
Courter—profitably 





TRUTH WEARS 7 | 
NO MASK. 


Because KS | 
bows atno humanshrine. : } 
Seeks neither place nor : 

It onlyasks a : 

hearing and this is all we 


it needs none 


applause 


ask for our 


| 
: } 
PIANOS. 
Simply a hearing of my | 
new mode of doing busi- 
ness will convince any in- 
telligent person that I am 
in a position to sell pianos 
on‘a closer margin than 
dealers generally care to 
take. I guarantee a sav- 
ing of from $50 to $75 on 
the same grade of pianos. 
But don’t come on account 
of price alone Look at 
quality first—price after 
ward 


V. W. O’BRIEN,,. 


245 M. JACESON ST., 
BAY OITY, MICE. 








A breezy lot of printed matter comes from Mr. ‘‘ High 
Grade” Clinton, New Haven, Conn. I have the same ob- 
jection to it as to ‘‘ Dots.” There is a sort of flippant fun 
about it that seems to me out of keeping in so dignified a 
business as piano selling. Women influence most of the 
sales that are made, and I do not believe women are to be 
reached except in a clear, clean, dignified way—a stylish 
way if you like—with no suggestion of familiarity about it. 

I submit two of Mr. Clinton’s ads. The first is good, all 
but the name—‘ High Grade” Clinton. I think a better im- 
pression will be made by the second one, signed ‘A. B. 
Clinton.” 


S IT ECONOMICAL 
buy a linen duster to wear 
in winter in place of an 

overcoat? Is it saving money to 
buy an imitation Piano instead 
of a 


REAL PIANO? 


You can buy a piano box for one 
dollar and fifty cents. You can 
buy an imitation piano for one 
hundred and fifty dollars, but a’ 


REAL PIANO 


costs more money. Do you want 
a piano box or an imitation piano, 
or do you wanta 


REAL PIANO? 


If you want a Real Piano call on 


igh Grade Clinton, 


17 Center Street, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


to 


NOTHING TO SAY. 


HHRRHRRESE 


Ther~ 1s nothing to be said in regard 
to the elegant new designs of the 
KRAKAUER PIANOS. You have only 
to glance at them to see that nothing 
in the piano line excels them in style 


and finish. 
HHH HHE 


Ihave nothing to say about the tone 
ofthe KRAKAUER PIANOS. You will 
say all that isi necessary in praise of : 
the tone when you hear them. : 


RHERREREE 


Nothing need be said regarding the 
LASTING QUALITIES of the KRA- 
KAUER PIANOS. People who have 
used jthem twenty years find them 
still im good condition, and appar- 
ently good for *birty years more of : 
hard use. 

Calland inspect them. 


A. B. CLINTON, State Agent, 
17 Center Street, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Mr. Clinton is evidently 2 man of ideas, and if he will 


— Oy 











take his advertising a little more seriously he will turn out 
excellent work. 

The trouble with too many business men is that they con- 
sider their advertising as something outside of their real 
business—as somewhat of amystery. They have no very 
clearly defined belief that it will pay, and they treat the ex- 
penditure carelessly in consequence. 

It has been my experience that every dollar carefully, 
judiciously, thoughtfully spent in advertising pays just as 
certainly as the sun shines. 

If dealers would buy and take care of their advertis- 
ing space as carefully as they do their pianos, they would 
soon discover that it is the best paying part of their expen- 
diture—that it is the very vital spark of their business. 


* 


* ~ 


Mr. French sends the following to help me out with the 
‘‘ready mades:” 
eos SSIS PSSSSROSSIS Ft SPAS 
ae 
a4 
sa 
ae 


“Play while you Pay!” 


The 
Old 
Heathen Greek 


Was in miany respects far ahead of 
He 
oughly cultivated the graces 


” 
4 
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BERS 


much more thor- 
of 


Every child must 


moderns. 


mind and body. 
ée a musician, though their rude 
instruments made the task difficult. 
Nowadays the perfection and low 
price of the 
a Pe 
ORGAN 
payments 


and the 
and our plan of easy 
leave small excuse for not giving 
He'll 
enjoy it, and will stay at home safe 


Young America the benefit. 


from mischief, to help friends and 


family enjoy it. 


ei ctolss tet alore a ci itslitcie tio ctotataidielararatctet eters tps 


Handsome illustrated catalogue 
and terms on request. 


ae, 
at Sas HE Be 5, 


CURTIS & FRENCH, 


RED BANK AND LAKEWOOD, N. J. 
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Sanders & Stayman, Baltimore, send mea little booklet 
called ‘‘ Dots.” It is very cleverly written—almost too clev- 
erly in fact. If the writer were to go over it carefully and 
boil it down it would be greatly improved. It is good asit 
is, but it is a little bit too‘‘ funny.” Humor is like rich 
pastry—a little goes a long way toward satiety. 

Whoever wrote ‘‘ Dots” is capable of writing a good 
booklet, but he should not have more than 1,000 words in 
it. There are about 3,000 in ‘‘ Dots.” 

I think every piano house ought to have a small book 
about its business. Something to supplement newspaper 
advertising. Catalogues are too technical generally, and 
they are only about one instrument. The book should be 
a sort of elongated ad.—just a straight, plain talk about 
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Largest Exclusive Organ Manufacturers in the World. 
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HIGH GRADE ORGANS ONLY 


LONDON. 


Story & Clark Organ Company. 
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he APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.*+— >> 


Wos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH,. NHW YORE. 





& CARL 
a FISCHER, 


6 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 
Famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, made a cpecialey of, and for its completeness 
in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in thi 
be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retail, complete in all its appointments. Every- 
thing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods oi the finest quality 
only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable. 

Some of the Many Specialties I represent: E. Ritrersuausen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes; 
Cottin-Mazzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and Cellos ; Burret Panis (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- 
ments. Over 1. 000 Instruments constantly in stock. 

Peccatte (Paris) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 


S.S. STEWART, ““"" FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the “ BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL” 





is country. Catalogues will 









SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 


STORE AND FACTORY: 
221 & 223 CHURCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 















JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FOR UPRIGHT FIAWNCSS, 


FORT LEE, NEW JERSEY. 


JACOB DOLL, 


SUCCESSOR TO 


BAUS PIANO COMPANY. 


OFFICE, FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 


Southern Boulevard, Bast 133d St. and Trinity Ave., New York. 








WITH THE NEW 


SOFT eel 


PIANOS. 


HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. 


TERRITORY PROTECTED, WRITE FOR PRICES. 


PRESCOTT PIANO CO. 


ysis = 


& C0. 
175 & 177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


COR. MOTT ST., 
NEW YORK. ACTIONS. 


E'aRRAnND AL VoTEy., 


PRESCOTT 


EXCEL IN 
TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 
DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP, 












































High Grade Organs, 


Branch Offices: 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DETROIT, MICH. 


KRAKAUER BROS, 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office : Wareroom : 
159-161 E. 126th St., New York. 115-117 E. 14th St., New York. 











iF SO, TRY DIAMOND 
HARD OIL POLISH. 
Does no Damage! 


DO YOUR PIANOS 
LOOK BLUE? 
Works Like Magic! 

BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


HARTFORD DIAMOND POLISH CO., 


First Premium, Connecticut 
State Fair, 1890, ’91 and ’92. ExXartford, Conn. 
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MANUFACTURER OF GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 








YOURS ‘ 
IF > b. 0 Cour 
You Manufacturer 
and Carver of 
PAY 
THE Piano Legs, 
PRICE. LYRES and 
—— PILASTERS, 
NO = IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 
Exorbitant Orders from dealers prompt: 
= PRICE. ly attended to, 
— FACTORY: 
‘STYLE TRIUMPH—-OUR LATEST, *y SS 540 & 513 West 85th St 
° Bet. soth and rrth Aves., 
Weaver Organ & Piano Co., York, Pa : NEW YOBR. 
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That the 
built 


been mark 


provement, 


ure that t 
to be had. 
There 
snre wd 
really root 
believe 
equally as 


cost nearly 


You pay 


The price is all for the piano itself, 
ind it is fully guaranteed for five 
yea! Prices $300 to $500. 
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Pianos and Organs, 
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Every year since then has 


are 


advertising 


reputation, but we honest 


>as much as the others. 





first - piano was 


marked 


until we feel perfectly 


ed by some im- 


here isn’t a better piano 


others which by 


and by their 


1 points have achieved a 


that the is 


good as any. It doesn’t 


nothing for the name 





NES & CO, 


17 SMITH STREET. 
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Taylor that has any claim that this 
We 


claims of aC. (¢ 


have on several occasions ex- 


Taylor who has cards 





should also be glad if 


We 
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S$ a photograph o 


with him 





ng called to the ability of 5 ng Charles 


ilar Pease 


boy is a product of Chicago, and is 


general, rules, methods, terms, &c., to- | 
descriptions of the various instruments | 


says were given to him by prominent 
These manufacturers deny it. If 
same ‘l'aylo ho 

guise, we pronounce hima 

, and advise people not to 


BECHSTEIN. 


> — 


| A Remarkable List. 





| M* C. BECHSTEIN is the world-renowned 


piano manufacturer of Berlin, Germany, the maker 


of an instrument that is known universally by all cul- 


| tured musicians from Rubinstein, Saint-Saéns and Brahms 


| to the music teacher in the West and in the antipodes. 


| of patrons that have been supplied with the Bechstein 
| pianos. 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

HIS MAJESTY WILLIAM II., EMPEROR OF GER- 
MANY, KING OF PRUSSIA. 

HER MAJESTY THE EMPRESS OF GERMANY, 
QUEEN OF PRUSSIA. 


OF GERMANY, KING OF PRUSSIA. 
HIS MAJESTY THE LATE EMPEROR FREDERIC 
Ill. OF GERMANY, KING OF PRUSSIA. 

HER MAJESTY THE LATE DOWAGER-EMPRESS 
AUGUSTA OF GERMANY. 
HER MAJESTY THE 

ERIC OF GERMANY. 
HIS MAJESTY THE CZAR OF RUSSIA. 
HER MAJESTY THE CZARINA OF RUSSIA. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF BAVARIA. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF WURTEMBERG. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF PORTUGAL. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF ROUMANIA. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
/ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


EMPRESS-QUEEN FRED- 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT! 

HER ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCESS LOUISE, MARCHIONESS 
OF LORNE 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE HENRY OF PRUSSIA 

HER ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCESS ELIZABETH OF PRUS- 
SIA 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE FREDERICK CHARLES OF 


PRUSSIA 

HER IMPERIAL AND ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCESS HEL- 
ENE OF RUSSIA 

HIS IMPERIAL AND ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE WLADI- 
MIR OF RUSSIA 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE CROWN PRINCE OF NORWAY 
AND SWEDEN 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE HENRY OF THE NETHER- 


LANDS 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF MECKLENBURG- 
SCHWERIN 


* HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF MECKLENKURG- 


i] STRELITZ 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE GRAND DUKE OF BADEN. 

HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE GRAND DUCHESS OF SAXE- 
WEIMAR 

HIS SERENE HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF SAXE-MEININGEN. 


HIS SERENE HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF SAXE-ALTEN- 
BURG 
HIS SERENE HIGHNESS PRINCE BISMARCK, DUKE OF 


LAUENBURG 

HIS SERENE HIGHNESS PRINCE HOHENLOHE 

HIS SERENE HIGHNESS PRINCE SCHONBURG-BEUTHEN 

HIS SERENE HIGHNESS PRINCE DEMIDOFFP 

[IS SERENE HIGHNESS PRINCE RADZIWILL. 

HIS SERENE HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF RATIBOR 

HIS SERENE HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF SAGAN 

HER SERENE HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF AUGUSTEN- 
BURG 


HIS SERENE HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF ANHALT-DESSAU 


Manufacturers Piano Company. 
HE semi-annual meeting of the directors of 
the Manufacturers Piano Company, of Chicago, took 
place in this city on March :1, the Chicago directors and 
Messrs. C. C. Curtiss and A. M. Wright attending in per- 
son, together with the local directors, Messrs. Wm. Foster, 


HIS MAJESTY THE LATE EMPEROR WILLIAM I. | 
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The Bechstein house publishes the following notable list | 


| 


| 


| C. B. Lawson and William E. Wheelock. The proceedings 
| were simply routine, and plans were discussed for the 
| approaching spring trade. 
There is no doubt, judging from the remarks made by 
Messrs. Curtiss and Wright, that there are several impor- 
tant moves zz fe/¢/o with the company, and none of its mem- 
| bers doubts that Western trade will show a vast improve- 
ment this spring. 








| The “ Crown” Piano. 
A thing of beauty and of worth, 

The finest action on the earth, 

Fulliron frame, and o’er-strung scale, 
Nickeled and polished action hammer rail ; 
New repeating action—ivory keys— 
Double veneered case, any wood you please ; 
Three string unison, matchless tone, 
Pinblock four ply and hard as a bone ; 

Of all the pianos in our fair land 

None equals the ‘‘ Crown ” Concert Grand. 


Sounding board of quarter-sawed spruce ; 

Ne’er known to split, warp, or break loose, 
Carved trusses, ornaments, panels and molding, 
Music rack swings as you place your roll in 
Prompt acting pedals—a touch of your feet 
Brings a roll of thunder, or angelically sweet. 
We press the keys—our very souls 

Seem filled with melody as from it rolls 

Such heavenly tones as only are found 

In Bent’s Piano—the superb ‘‘ Crown.” 


Receiver’s Sale. 


Recetver’s Sale of Organs, Organ Material, &c.—Bby 
order of the Circuit Court of Cook County the under- 
styned, receiver of the Columbian Organ and Piano Com- 
pany, 


street and Storms avenue, 


located at northwest corner of Seventy-seventh 
sealed bids at its 


office, 185 Dearborn street, Chicago, until March 15, 1894, 


will receive 


al 20" loc kh 9 p. M.. when said bids will be opene d jor the 
purchase for cash of all the organs and organ materfal, 
lumber, machinery, stock and other articles pertaining to 
ompany, a complete schedule of which can be 


All bids will be subject 
A certified check 


said organ 
obtained at the receiver's office. 
lo the approval of the Circuit Court. 
of 10 per cent. of the amount bid must accompany each 
bid. The Equitable Trust Company, Receiver. 
The inventory consists of 3 
organ cases, 31 organ boxes, the usual office fixtures, sand 
paper (no commercial paper), ordinary paper, paper, 
mirror glass (in which the creditors can look at themselves), 


finished organs, several 


| leather, couplers, reed boards (no reed birds this time), 


paints and oil, iron casting, files, pins, springs, music books 
and, strange to say, a piano stool. 

There are about 71,000 feet of quartered sawed oak, 
about 14,000 feet of black walnut, a little maple and a little 
pine and 31,000 feet of yellow poplar. Then there is a 
whole lot of organ felt and hinges and wires and glue pots 
and machinery and tools for making woodwork in organs, 
and saws by the hundreds, and wheels and carving knives, 
belting, pulleys, clamps, hardware, screws, nails, organ 
stock of all kinds and stop knobs. It will be an interest- 
ing sale, and some bargains will be gotten. 


hacer ist FOREMAN— Energetic and thoroughly practical man, 

holding same position with a first-class manufacturing firm, is 
open for engagement, or would take contract, about March 15 or 
April1. Address Varnish Foreman, care THE MUSICAL COURIER 





MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO OROQAN CO., Waterloo, W.1. 





(2 We invite correspondence fron Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented 
























P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons, 





AHilbemvester & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs. Steinway & Sons. 
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Second Avenue and Twenty-first Street, New York. 
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+ THE WONDERFUL + 


A. B. Quase Piano 


“IT HAS NO SUPERIOR’ 


In Yone, Action, Style, Finish or Durability. 
ee 


« STRICTLY HIGH GRADE THROUGHOUT. « 


NOT A WEAK SPOT ANYWHERE. 








To this, then add the 


WONDERFUL OCTAVO PEDAL | 


(Found in no other instrument) and 











You have a Piano without a peer in the world, with only one 
keyboard and one action, yet with almost infinite possibilities 
for finest musical effects. 

Ste 


If these Pianos are not represented in your territory, write at once for catalogues, prices 


and terms to 








tA. B.EHASE EO. 


— NORWALK, OMIO. 
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A RENEWED feeling of confidence is now be- 


The present 


OFFICE OF 


ollowed by a revival of business. 
s come in ina mild and pleasant manner, and no 


spring-like weather has had something to do with 


in 


the people, who are realizing that a long and 
winter season has passed away without as many 
is ilts as could have been expected from the cir- 

ta ;. Now, if the dealers will only refrain from 
making too many unwise moves in the way of reducing the 
of their instruments, thereby encouraging 


peop 
i i 


we can look fora good, steady, paying business until an- 


e to look for more and more inducements to purchase, 


other season of liquidation occurs. 


Wabash Avenue to the Front. 

since it w undeniable fact that State 
best street in this city for the retail piano 
removals which have been 


> an 





A few years 
treet was the 
yusiness, but with the recent 
arranged for this spring it can be literally said that there 
yne retail piano store left on the street, the Estey & 


having their main entrance on Jackson 





concern 
having rented out a portion of their State street 
Wabash avenue is now the piano centre, having 
in fact nearly all of them on 


wareroom 
“atest number of stores ; 
the blocks between Monroe street and Van Buren. 

business, State street has the call, but 


r ordinary retail 


dent increase in the number of people who 


e 


evi 


tnere 18 at 


ike Wabash avenue their promenade, 





Below Van Buren street there are a great many vacant 
rts an e a number of old buildings, which can be util- 
ed for yme store buildings, and any improvements 
m this street or any further moves on the part of music 
jouses will be in that direction 


‘here have been rumors innumerable in relation to a 


York 


property on a corner, which corner is now vacant, 


house, who are said to be negotiating for 


yut so far as can be understood, no consummation of these 


| plans has been made. 

Robert A. Story Dead. 
Mr. Robert A. Story, son of Mr. Hampton L. Story and 
ther of Mr. Ed. H. Story, of the Story & Clark Organ 


Company, died at El Paso, Tex., early on the morning of 


March 2. He had been suffering for months with pulmo- 
nary trouble and went South to see if a residence in a 


milder climate would not have the effect of relieving him 

of his difficulties, with the result as stated above. 
Shoningers Moves. 

The B 


will move 


Shoninger Company, as stated in our last issue, 
their State street store to 182 and 184 
which is the present location of the Hard- 


from 
Wabash avenue, 

an wareroom. This is understood to be only a short 
lease, with some additional privileges, if they desire it. 
The Shoninger Company also havea lease for ten years of 
the store Nos. 267 and 269 Wabash avenue, which they will 
at the present time to other parties, but subsequently 


iCant 


they may possibly occupy this latter store. 
Another One on Wabash. 


Mr. H 
Piano Company, is now comfortably ensconced in the new 


H. Northrop, the agent in this city for the Shaw 


tore at No. 211 Wabash avenue, and has a very fine stock 


Lore at 
of goods on hand to show customers. 

Mr. Northrop is a very energetic young man and works 
fifteen hours a day regularly, with the result that he has 


already sold a goodly number of Shaw pianos. 


The Reed Award. 


rO THE COMMITTEE OF JUDGES: 


CARD NO, 14,812 
EXHIBITOR, A. REED & SONS, CHICAGO, 
EXHIBIT, PIANOS, 
MMI 
s exhibit is entitled to an award 


l report that th 
I ality, sustaining or VIBRATION, 
RESONANCE and VOLUME of TONE, in these Upright Pianos is Mos1 


power sympathetic 


$ WELL BALANCED throughout 
of the BEST and WELL REGULATED 
$ EASY, ELASTIC and repeats RAPIDLY 
In construction the material is of FINE QUALITY, the workmanship 
and finish being of the SAME HIGH ORDER, 
These pianos are built upon a NEW and SCIENTIFIC METHOD known 


I 
rhe action 
I 


1e touch 
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as the REED SYSTEM, patented in England, Germany, France, Canada 
and the United States. 
THE NEW FEATURES OF EXCELLENCE ARE: 

1. A flanged Metaj String plate surrounded by an outer rim of 
wood, 

2. A Metal Arch upon the back of the plate, sustaining the pin 
block. 

3. A Sound board withedges clamped between two rims of wood 
making its VIBRATIONS ENTIRELY UPON AND AGAINST THE WOOD, 

4. Edges of the sound board being held more securely in position 
between the two rims, PREVENTING THE FLATTENING OF THE ARCH 
in the board and the CONSEQUENT LOSS OF TONE. 
5. Absence of contact between sound board 
plate, AVOIDING METALLIC QUALITIES OF TONE, 

6. A vibrating bar whereby the upper edge of the sound board is 
freed, allowing its GREATEST VIBRATION. 

7. A WHEEL AGRAFFE pressure bar reducing the friction in tun- 
ing. 

8. Lateral or side extending pedals. 

This construction is ORIGINAL, PROGRESSIVE and 
STRENGTH producing MAGNIFICENT TONE QUALITIES. 
EDWARD P. CARPENTER, /udge. 

(Indorsed) K. BUENZ, President. 

J. H. GoRE, Secretary. 
Board of Judges, Liberal Art 


Disagreeable Notoriety. 


and metal string 


of GREAT 


(Signed) 


Lyon & Healy get a great deal of gratuitous advertising, 
some of which is not in a very agreeable way. A paragraph 
is going the rounds relating to a man of the name of John 
Hiler, who contracted a sudden marriage at Bloomington, 
Ill., connecting him with Lyon & Healy. The firm do not 
know such a man and never heard of him. 

The house is also constantly in receipt of cards of tuners 
and repairers with the name of Lyon & Healy printed 
toereon as reference, and it may be said in reference to 
these gentlemen who take such liberties with Lyon & 
Healy, that they know as much about them as they do 
of John Hiler. 

The Coulon Piano. 

The following notice from the Ottawa, Ill., ‘‘ Republican 
Times” gives us an insight into the doings of Mr. E 
Coulon since his removal from Chicago to Ottawa: 

The talk of the county is that “Ottawa piano.” 
tive in his journeyings about the county was agreeably surprised to 
find the favor which this newcomer in our midst has won. “ How’s 
that Coulon Piano Company getting along,”’ is the question on every- 
one’s lips, and we have been terribly embarrassed because we had 
not the technical knowledge to answer in the piano “ jargon.”” One 
thing we could say, though, was that the instruments were méeting 
with universal favor and giving general satisfaction. ‘Therefore we 
think it right that we should let our readers away from Ottawa know 
something of our “ pet child.” 

Mr. Coulon, manager of the company, who by the way has had a va- 
ried experience with several of the leading piano manufacturers of the 
United States and Canada, has repeatedly shown press representa- 
tives and interested citizens through his factory on Superior street, 
and we find him now turning out a large and beautiful line of instru- 
ments for such close times as the present. He has shown us testi- 
He cordially invites anyone who desires to see 
the pianos and how they are made to call at the factory. Mr. Coulon 
reports a lively inquiry for his pianos, and says that considering the 
times he is getting his full share of the piano business. 

It is certainly more than pleasing to find that we have so superior 
an instrument made hereat Ottawa. It is also satisfying to see how 
the piano buying public in our vicinity is looking into the merits of 
the home article and how fully it comes up to the standard. 

It is only fair to Mr. Coulon and his soon to become famous piano 
to say that nearly all the materials used in the construction of this 
piano received first awards at the Columbian Exposition and that 
nothing inferior goes into its make-up. Mr. Coulon gives his patrons 
the benefit of his personal inspection and years of experience in all 


Our representa- 


monials by the score. 


branches of the piano business. 


A Change. 

The Starck & Strack Piano Company, Chicago, certified to a change 
of name to the Russell Piano Company. 
As will be seen by the above license to change the name, 
the Russell Piano Company is now an accomplished fact, 
and the Starck & Strack Piano Company a thing of the 
past. No change whatever in the personnel of the concern 
has taken place. 

Adam Schaaf. 
If Mr. Adam Schaaf were a poor man he would be en- 
titled to thé sympathy of the trade, for the reason that his 
loss by the recent fire will undoubtedly aggregate him at 
least $6,000. Not that there is any doubt about the total 
destruction of a very large proportion of the goods, but 
simply for the reason that the largest number of instru- 
ments were damaged by water, and that the damage to them 
does not rea'ly appear to be as serious as it really is. A 
stream of water played upona piano for even a few minutes 
is apt to be amuch more permanent damage than though 
the piano was used for several years in the ordinary way. 
In fact, it isvery hard to tell where the damage will appear, 
perhaps weeks after the occurrence. 

Mr. Schaaf is doing business at the old stand, and he is 
also utilizing his factory for wareroom purposes. He has 
also rented a portion of the store at No. 288 West Madison 
street, until such time as his premises at 276 shall be put 
in proper shape for re-occupancy. 

Mr. Schaaf says he is doing business right along, has 
not missed a day, and that he sees plainly indications of a 
renewal of business activity. 

The fact has been pretty well ventilated that the cause of 
the fire in Mr. Schaaf’s store was from an over heated stove 
in the varnish department or repair shop. The real facts 
are that the cause of the fire is unknown, but it did not 
break out in the premises occupied by Mr. Schaaf, and the 


mice had a nest close to a chimney in an adjoining passage- 
way, and that they may have set fire to a nest by carrying a 
stray match to their habitation. There was no stove in Mr. 
Schaaf’s apartments to be over heated, as it was all heated 
by steam. 

A New Deal in Cedar Rapids. 

Mr. S. K. Myers, of Cedar Rapids, Ia., a gentleman who 
was formerly connected with the Chicago Cottage Organ 
Company in the capacity of a traveling salesman, and who 
is in a condition to do business in an independent way, has 
finally concluded to represent the line of goods handled by 
the Chicago Cottage Organ Company to the exclusion of 
almost all other lines of goods. Mr. Myers has recently 
opened what is said to be the finest store that was ever in 
the city of Cedar Rapids connected with musical merchan- 
dise. 

Mr. Christianer and Seattle, Wash. 

Pluck and enterprise are never more severely tested than 
during a season of financial depression, a fact which has 
been attested to by almost every business man and firm in 
Seattle during the last six months. Among the many 
whose indomitable perseverance has carried them through 
all trials and tribulations to financial success and placed 
them on a firm basis is Mr. F. Christianer, whose business 
sagacity and integrity aptly illustrate the old adage that 
‘* Tall oaks from small acorns grow.” From the smallest 
of small beginnings many years ago in the handling of mu- 
sical instruments, in a most obscure portion of the city, Mr. 
Christianer to-day is the proud possessor of the largest and 
handsomest establishment in Seattle, in the most promi- 
nent thoroughfare of the city, and with a stock of pianos, 
organs and musicak instruments of every known pattern. 

Mr. Christianer made a small beginning many years ago 
at the corner of Seneca and Third streets, from which he 
created business enough to justify his moving to larger 
quarters at 811 Third street. His business grew apace 
and soon outgrew his location and the size of his store, 
necessitating finally last year his taking aud furnishing his 
present elegant and commodious quarters at 715 Second 
street. Mr. Christianer has kept up his trade notwith- 
standing the severe financial stress that has cut off so many 
revenues, and in fact Mr. Christianer has so well succeeded 
in keeping alive a demand for his line of goods that he has 
found it necessary to come East in order to buy an entire 
stock of pianos and organs, and in consequence of his visit 
to Chicago he has made arrangements with the Chicago 
Cottage Organ Company to handle their line of goods ex- 
clusively. 

A Recent Change in Louisville. 

The pianofirm of Buck & Simmons was recently dissolved 
by mutual agreement, Mr. Buck retiring. The business of 
the firm will not be affected by Mr. Buck's retirement, how- 
ever. It will be continued as heretofore at the same stand, 
No. 630 Fourth street, Louisville, Ky., by J. P. Simmons & 
Co. Mr. Simmons, who has purchased the interest of Mr. 
Buck in the old firm, will continue to give his whole personal 
attention to the wants of his patrons. He will have the 
assistance of Mr. D. P. Faulds, who has for years been one 
of the prominent figures in the piano business. 


Come West Again, 

Mr. John Summers, formerly with Chase & Smith, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., has engaged to travel for Lyon, Potter & 
Co. His territory will consist of the States of Illinois, 
Iowa, and the eastern part of Michigan. 


Personal. 

Mr. H. D. Cable returned to the city the early part of the 
week. Mr. W. E. Dean is taking a vacation for the first 
time in about 17 years. Mr. Dean is the well-known 
traveler for the Manufacturers’ Piano Company. Mr. R. 
S. Howard came to town to-day from a trip through 
Canada. Mr. S. P. Hart, formerly representing the Henry 
F. Miller & Sons Piano Company in Cincinnati, is looking 
around for a new location in which to do business. Mr. F. 
J. Woodbury, of the Jewett Piano Company, of Leominster, 
Mass., is in town this week. Mr. Woodbury is visiting the 
principal Western places and is finding trade considerably 
improved. Hereports a fairly good business. Mr. W. E. 
Furbush, of Boston, was in the city ona return trip from 
the Pacific Coast. 

An Opportunity. 

Space with show window privileges to rent in piano ware- 
rooms for the sale of sheet music, piano stools, covers, or- 
gans, or the like, in piano warerooms in fine location on 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. Address Wabash, care of THE 
Musica Courter, 226 Wabash avenue, Chicago, III. 
PATENTS RECENTLY GRANTED. 

Henry D. Carswell, Santa Clara, 











only reasonable conjecture as to its cause is that rats or 





No. 515,323. MusicalInstrument.. > Cal., assigned to E. J. Albert, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
No. 515,426. Piano Attachment..,, | M. M. French and Chas. Na- 
‘lence, Chicago, Iil. 
No. 515,597. Machine Sover-/.. . 
= a -. " —_ oi eta Frank E. Lyon, Dubuque, Ia. 
ing Piano Strings............. ) 
No. 515,649. Combined Music Stand! James H. Brookmire, Jr., St. 
GG ives cikccscicvctvecaves ) Louis, Mo. 
. saac St. C. , Los - 
No. 516,671. Musical Instrument.. | leane vt Se Pape be Ae 
) geles, Cal. 
No. 515,724. Music Leaf Turner..... Jas. C. Stinson, Wolfe City, Tex 
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The Trade to Meet. 





HE 


of making it permanent : 


WASHINCTON ASSOCIATION. 


following call has been issued by a tem- 
porary trade association in Washington for the purpose 


Very respectfully, 


lack of mutual intercourse. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


No. 934 F street, N. W., Friday evening, March 9, 1894, at 8 P. M. 
are earnestly requested to be present. 
W. B. 

CHARLES G. WOODWARD, Secretary Pro ‘Tem. 

There are many abuses in the trade in Washington due | 
to methods that have grown rusty and unwieldly and general | 
Washington. 


The laws of the District should be amended for the pro- | the Sanders & Stayman representative. 


tection of the leased instrument and the commission evil 





You 


PRICE, President, Pro Tem. 


S7 





| chaser, and then after the sale call for the commission. 
This must be stopped, and can be stopped only by a gen- 
| eral agreement. 
Other minor troubles must also be regulated. 
the temporary president, is the Kimball representative in 


Mr. Price, 


Mr. Woodward, the temporary secretary, is 












WASHINGTON, D. C., March 2, 18%. | must be remedied. It is estimated that 500 department | . at arc a EERE Ciag& Co., of Gem: Feemeeny am 
Mr. W. B. Price, Manager, No. 1110 F Street, N. W., Washington, clerks are now in the ranks of the commission fiends, ex- in as ep~site ast week. F ; 
D.C: 4 . —F. A. Guttenberger, formerly with J. W, Burke & Co., of Macon, 
DEAR SIR—A meeting of the ‘‘ Music Trade Association ’’ of Wash- clusive of teachers. They go about from one Sea cey ware- | Ga., who failed, has opened a branch house in that city for the Phillips 
ington, D. C., is to be held at the warerooms of Sanders & Stayman, room to another and give the name of the prospective pur- | & Crew Company, of Atlanta. . 
We desire to warn the Trade against being deceived by unscru- 
pulous persons who have the audacity to attempt an infringement 
upon our exclusive rights in the use of the name “ HARDMAN” as 
applied to pianos, and to state that we have owned these exclusive 
rights for years. It is not our desire to advertise these attempts to 
make use of our time-honored name and business reputation, but we f N 
Ni deem it necessary to say that legal proceedings have been begun 
against the offenders referred to, and we shall prevent further ap 
propriation of our property. In the meantime we would call atten- 





EFIARDMAN, 


NEW YORK. 


Factories: 11th & 12th Aves., 48th & 49th Sts., New York. 
Warerooms: Hardman Hall, Fifth Ave & 19th St., New York. 


CHICAGO. 


PHCE ck CO.., 


LONDON. 


ork,” 


tion to the fact that the only genuine Hardman Pianos have the name 
‘““HARDMAN PIANO” 
M’f’rs, New Y« 


also that of “HARDMAN, PECK & CO., 


cast in the plate in a conspicuous position. 


and 


AAanurfracturers. 





MERRILL PIANOS 


165 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 








ATENT 


TRADE-MARKS, COPYRIGHTS ETC. 


CHANDLEE & MACAULEY, 
ATLANTIC BDILDING 
WASHINGTON, DO. C 


Information and advice iurnished Inventors 
without charge. 


MUSIC BOXES 


AND — 


ORCHESTRIONS. 


LANGDORFF & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 





Geneva, Switzerland. 


ESTABLISHED 1838. 


MUSIC sizes and 
pric es, 


New Improved INTERCHANGEABLE 
unlimited 


BOXES in all styles, 


Boxes, playing an number of 
tunes. 

AUTOMATIC Music 
putting inacoin. (Very suitable for bars, 
hotels, clubs, &c.) 

SINGING BIRDS, CLOCKS, AUTOM- 
ATONS, FANCY GOODS, TOYS, &c. 

All goods guaranteed of the best Geneva 

the best of all; 


3oxes, playing by 


grade, sold at wholesale 
prices. 

Special conditions will be allowed to 
houses dealing in our line or desiring to 
introduce our goods. 

Special advantageous conditions for sam- 
ple sendings. 

Goods delivered free, freight and duty 
paid, in every part of the United States of 
America by our forwarding agents. 


HIGHEST AWARDS: 


London, 1851 ; 
sterdam, 1883; 
1885; Barcelona, 1888; 


Paris, 1878: Melbourne, 1881 ; Am- 
Zurich, 1883; Nice, 1884; London, 
Paris, 1#89; Chicago, 1893. 


PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


HERRING, HALL, 


MARVIN CO. 


RECEIVED 
HIGHEST AWARDS AT 


WORLD’S FAIR, CHICAGO, 


FOR THEIR EXHIBIT OF 


Fire and Burglar Proof 


SAFES, 


Bank and Deposit Vaults, 


Cabinet and House Safes. 


SALESROOMS: 


365 & 367 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 








| 
} 








EASTERN FACTORY: 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, 


461, 463, 465, 467 West 40th St..| Cor. Main, Bank and Prince Sts., 


NEW YORK. 


HIGH GRADE 


MEHLIN 
PIANOS. 


Are the most Perfect, Elegant, Durable and Finest 
Toned Pianos in the World. Containing more 
Valuable Improvements than all others. 


The Best Selling High Grade Plano Made. 





WESTERN FACTORY: 


MEHLIN PIANO CO., 


MINNEAPOLIS 





Scientific American 
Agency for 







COPYRICHTS, etc. 
For information and free Handbook write to 
MUNN & CO., 31 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Oldest Leche ‘or securing patents in America. 
very ry poten it taken out by us is brought before 
the public by a notice given free of charge in the 


Srientifie American 


lenge circulation of any scientific paper in the 
world » 8 ex? iestrated. No intelligent 
ar ou 


ey he 308. a 
1.50 six months, Address MUNN & CO., 
SBLISHERS, 361 Broadway, New York. 


man 





‘LAKESIDE: 


GANS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND 


246,248 R250 W. LAKE ST 


CHILCAGO — 
CORRESPONDENCE. INVITED. 











me mast Cc best 








)ATEN T rT CAST STE! 


3 Bieta Fichtel 


ASK FOR SAMPLE AND P 
JUDGE BY YOURSELF. SMART AGENTS WANTED. 


oo 


<©2 STAHLund DRAHTWERK ROSLAU © 


gebirge seman lil 
ICE-LIST. THEN YOU'LL 


‘MUSIC jsic WIRE 


ae 


BS P 


ee 6 of + 
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ABOUT PIANO ACTIONS. 


Questions. 
WARREN, Ohio, February 28, 1894 
The Musical Courter: 

Phere a matter which often confronts a piano man in 
trade, and one thing which I have not happened to find out 
yacertaint 
DO THE MAKERS OF PIANO ACTIONS MAKE 
THAN ONE GRADE OF ACTIONS? 

a number of the cheaper makes of pianos 
For instance the 
uses the same 


MORI 
inere a 
ising the Wessell, Nickel & Gross action. 
Malcolm Love piano. Now the Conover 
also, and there is of course a difference between 
;from a musical standpoint. The customer 
the Conover piano, but the price is high. 
m Love piano is claimed by the agent to be 
tly first-class, and he points to the fact that the action 
it is the same as that of the Conover. Now 
a great difference in the price of the two, 





ing a greater profit or else the actions 


cheapened in the construction of the 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


action ; nor would they be good because of any other 
action as good as the Wessell, Nickel & Gross. 

We should like to establish in the minds of the 
dealers the idea that the action does not make the 
piano. The most beautiful Schwander action, the 
finest action ever turned out by Strauch Brothers, 
the best thing in the action line made by Comstock, 
Cheney & Co., or Bothner, or Wasle, or Gorgen & 
Grubb, or Seaverns, or the Standard Company, 
the Staib or Roth & Engelhardt (our correspond- 
ent will notice that there are many piano actionman- 
ufacturers) does not signify a fine piano. 

We know some very insignificant, defective pianos 
that have good actions, and actions of Strauch Broth- 
ers, or of Schwander, or of Wessell, Nickel & Gross. 
And here we desire to say to Mr. Smith and to all 
dealers that piano action makers cannot and dare not 
refuse to furnish to reliable piano manufacturers 
their actions on the assumption or presumption that 
the quality of the piano is not worthy of the grade of 
the action. 





a ss 


ids, the action manufacturer, if there | 
t one grade of actions, is deceiving. 

be more than one grade of actions, then the bet- 
piano with the reputation shares part of that reputation | 
with the cheaper instrument, which comes out and uses the | 
A piano, for 


rtain make of action 


instance, has an established reputation ; it 
A new piano comes out; it 
ses the same action and, being sold in the same territory 
piano with the established reputation, enjoys a 
| patronage on the strength of the other piano’s intro- | 


vith the 
d mn. This proves that pianos of reputation should 
1ufacture their own action, and they compromise their 
pu n to the cheaper instrument in not doing so. 


a question which confronts a dealer 


I should be pleased to have you 


I remain, yours truly, 


A. B. Smiru, Smith's Piano Store. 


Answers. 


p ® 4 
I ANO A 


rioN manufacturers are supposed to make 
one grade of actions each, and that is the grade that 
inguishes one from another, if or when there is a 
distinction t is assumed that one grade is made by 


dist 


The Malcolm Love piano is not a cheap piano ; that 
it is cheap if it can be purchased by anyone at less 
than regular price; but in grade it is far above 
the line of cheap pianos, and is a most excellert scale 
and one of the best instruments in the rank of the 
modern uprights. We can recommend it without the 
slightest hesitation, and have done so and propose to 
as long as the company produces such a fine 


do so ] 
piano 

The Conover is known all over this land as ‘‘ one of 
the finest," and is a credit to its makers and gives to 
those dealers who sell it a credit among the best mu- | 
sical people. If we were dealers in pianos we should 
do our utmost to represent the Conover piano in our 
section or territory, but we are sorry to say that we 


are not dealers. 
However, neither of these two makes are good 
pianos because they have the Wessell, Nickel & Gross | 


| this very pit in which they now find themselves by 


| into their advertisements and sale system created 


| simply because he was compelled to use the action 


The truth is that certain action manufacturers dug 


proclaiming for many years that éecause certain 
pianos contained their actions they are necessarily of 
high grade. As there were not sufficient high grade 
pianos made to sustain these action manufacturers, 
they were compelled as a matter of self preservation 
to supply the next lower grade and still lower grade 
and the slogan necessarily lost its effect. The very 
dealers who have introduced the name of the action 





for a while a tyranny that controlled them, for they 
were compelled to handle certain pianos because they 
contained certain actions, and the manufacturer of 
pianos knowing this charged them so much more 


the dealer called for. The action manufacturer also 
knew this and he also charged more for the action. 
The result was that a number of large piano pro- 
ducers, unwilling to submit to a condition created by | 
the dealer for the benefit of the action maker, who 
was receiving more notoriety in many cases than the 
piano manufacturer, started action making on their 


own account, 
Years ago THE MUSICAL CouURIER started the cry 


‘‘Take the Name off the Action!” It was really in 
the interest of the general action trade. We foresaw 
that if the dealer would continue to advertise the ac- 
tion exclusive of the piano he would drive the 
piano manufacturer into action manufacturing, and 
we believe to-day that it would be a good scheme for 
all action makers to take their names off the action. 
No, Mr. Smith; the action does not indicate the 
grade of the piano. A piano may have a defective 





| scale, poor workmanship, bad regulation in both tone 


and action, poor material, and yet have a high priced 
action, and may have it for the very purpose of mis- 
leading. And we may say reversely that excellent 
pianos could make better impressions if they had 
better actions. The whole trouble the correspondent 
refers to could be: obviated by taking the name off 
the action or putting into each piano the names of 
the wire manufacturer, the key manufacturer, the 
felt manufacturer, the sounding board manufacturer, 





the varnish manufacturer, the glue manufacturer, 
the plate manufacturer, the hardware manufacturer 
and the nickel plater. Obviously this would be 
ridiculous ; then why is it not ridiculous to put the 
name of the action manufacturer into the piano? It 
merely proves that the piano manufacturer does o/ 
make his action, and that exactly suits those dealers 
who are selling against you the Steinway, the Decker 
Brothers, the Chickering, the Knabe and a few other 
pianos. Don’t you see? 








“Good Business,” Says Mr. Smith. 
R. FREEBORN G.SMITH reports a marked 
change for the better in all of his many manufactur- 
ing interests. The Bradbury factory is busy, the Webster 
factory is busy, the Henning factory is busy, and the case 
factory at Leominster is also busy. So much for his man- 
ufacturing interests, the busy condition of which testifies to 
his business foresight. 

In a retail way Mr. Freeborn G. Smith is also elated. 
His six stores in Brooklyn are all disposing of pianos. Mr. 
Van Wickle, the manager of his Washington, D. C., store, 
is busy selling to the administration people. Mr. Walter 
Z. Holmes, manager of the New York store, is busy among 
New York people. Mr. Hawxhurst, the manager of his 
Chicago business, is selling pianos rapidly and attending 
to the negotiations for the enlargement of his warerooms, 
and Mr. D. H. Reeder, the manager of his Kansas City 
business, is also busy. 

In addition to these many retail branches under the care 
of Mr. Freeborn G. Smith, the wholesale trade is good, 
being under the management of Mr. N. M. Crosby, while 
the export business of Mr. Smith is booming. 

All of this is why Mr. Freeborn G. Smith wears a happy 
and contented smile as he says, ‘‘ business is good.” 








—Will McArthur, son of F. E. McArthur, manager of the Schu- 
bert warerooms on Fourteenth street, has gone to Syracuse, N. Y., 
and will be interested with W. T. Crane in selling the Kimball in 


line 


that city. 

Mr. A. W. Alexander, manager of the Bell Organ and Piano ( 
pany, Guelph, Canada, was married in that town on February ® to 
Miss Agnes Williamson, and the couple have gone to Europe on their 
wedding trip. 

— A wareroom tuner, Decker Brothers, Union square 


om- 








No Paint, 


No landscape veneering, 


no “just as good” ma- 
terials in the Claflin Piano. 
System, sense and honesty 
behind our efforts—and 
the best low-priced piano 


in America is the result. 


Claflin Piano Co., 


617-523 West 45th St. 
New York. 











Dealers wanted in all 
territory not now 
taken. 








Catalogue Free. 


Ask for it at once. 





MADE BY AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


GEO. P. BENT, 





323 to 333 SO. CANAL STREET, 


CHICAGO. 
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WESSEL. NiexeL@Gross 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
c 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET) 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


-- NEW YornRnsz. . . 


b. W. SEAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 














== PIANOS 









ESTABLISHED IN 1840. 





paees wsnenare may 60,000 MADE.  tverr waraunen? 


"AND IN USE. FULLY. WARRANTED) 
ILLUSTRATED CATAL! CATALOGUE. "ence. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 





116 Boylston St., Boston. 92 Fifth Avo., New York. 


218 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





sounding Boards, Wrest Planks, 


— &co., &o.—___ 


LL. |’. BEePBUORN ce CcoO., 


ROOM an BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 


Factories and Milis - Stratford and Oregon, Fulton Co., N. Y: 








aoneanes uy, Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sare 


A A | LET & I) AVIS GO. 8 PI ANOS. GRAND SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


"Greatest Masters. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; $11 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Kim- 
ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Pewell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





The Banjo That Leads Them All! 
FRANK B. CONVERSE SOLID ARM. 


What Eminent Banjoists say of it: 





** The Converse Banjo that Iam now using ‘“‘A musical Banjo; beautiful in work- 
every night tells its own story clear back tc | manship and unsurpassed in tone.” 
the box office.” BILLY CARTER. Con. Boy-e. 


‘*T have not found its equal for brilliancy, ‘* They possess a beautiful tone and are 
richness and fullness of tone.” second to none.” 
BILLY ARLINGTON. OKLAHOMA BILL. 





- SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, !3 East 14th Street, is York City. 








AUCUST POLLMANN, 
B. ~ ~taeh Musical a. |. 









Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instraments, Ac- 
cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 

&e. The Celebrated Pollmann. Banjos, 
Guitars, Mandolins and Violins. The elegant 
new patented Mandolin Banjo, as per cut. The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easies* string instrument 


Pp 


to learn to ™'ay on yet f ed. F d May 3, 1887. 


10 & 72 Franklin St., sscasway, Mew York City. 








oe ee ie Oe 


PIANO CARVING 


DAWED& ENGRAVED PANEL 


c 
a oe) On we 2 ae a Onn Onn a @ 
162 & 164 WEST 2718 ST.N 








RICHARDSON 


Hicuest Grape or Work. 





manures, | Plano Case Co., 


23 4sahuenlre se LEOMINSTER, MASS. | 


LEINS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms, - - 542 WEST FORTIETH STREET. 








SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast 


yg BROS, & OO., Southwestern Agts., ST. Louis, MO. 
STEINERT & SONS 00., New i 


Agents, 
174 and 176 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
SAN NCISCO, CAL 


Agents. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 














THE 


_ WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


iT Anczts HINA 


MONROEVILLE, OHIO. 





HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY 


EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN C0., 





“KQOLTGAL YOU MOU 1idd¥ 








ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office: 114 Fifth Avenue, Room 59, New York City. 
Factories: St. Johnsville, N, Y,, on N. ¥, C. RR. ; Chicago Heights on East Ill. RR, 


A. P. ROTH, 





formerly with A. Doige. FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Suus’ Action Department. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 











THE PIANO AND ORGAN SUPPLY 60, 


——MANUFACTURERS OF —— 
ORGAN 





REEDS AND KEYS, 


93 to 113 RACINE AVE., CHICAGO. 





REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A435. 


BAUER PIANOS. 


HIGHEST GRADE. 





STRICTLY 


Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments, Catalogue 


on application, Correspondence invited. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, t Chicago. 


Factory: 500, 502, 504 & 506 Clybourn Avenue, 


NEWMAN BROS,’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 








THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in 
the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 


S\ JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th 8T., NEW YORK. 


3 an 7 ATE HL AO 


Pranos, UPRIGHT + PIANOS. § 








Containing the Techniphone Attachment. FACTORY: 
—————- 471 OClybourn Ave., 
OFZICAGO. 


STHEGHR c&w CoO. 
FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


248 to 251 N. Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS, 


KUSHsGE RTS 


HIGH GRADE 





Office and Warerooms : 
Jackson Street and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Cor. 


All mail should be sent to the office. 


Send for Catalogue. 








MeDIVM PRICE 
PIANOS 


aX OF @) 


cH 





126-130 N.Union St., Chicago, Il 








MANUFACTURERS 





SALESROOMS 
CHICAGO. .—_i. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 





FACTORIE 





“THE 


HIGHIST 
TYPE.” 

MANUFACTURED BY 
HIGH CLASS ONLY. 


1T2eCA PIANOS 


ST Ak CK PIANO:CO 


Capital, 
$50,000.00. 


171 and 173 SOUTH CANAL STREET, CHICAGO. 





HIGH GRADE UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO. 


Plano Manufacturers, 


160, 162 & 164 V7 Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


A. H. Andrews & Co. 


215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








This Chair is 
convertible in 
to a Duet Chair. 








Manufacturers Andrew's Metal Piano Chairs. 
Attractive, light, comfortable and 
Steel twisted together. Finished in Piano and 
Antiques Copper, Nickel, Brass, Silver Typewriter. 
Duet Chair. 
Any child can raise the ne gy de 
back, which drops into core 
ir. 

chair shown on the left. Supports the 
Cheapest Chairsmade. back where it 
Manuf f Pi 
anufacturer of Pianos. 


indestructible. 
or Gold, highly polished. re 
Automatic movement. 
place, making luxurious 
Send for Catalogue. is needed. 
Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe St., 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 
276 West Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE THOMPSON MUSIC CO. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
Jobbers of Musical Goods 


AND WESTERN AGENTS FOR 


Sohmer Pianos, Mathushek Pianos, 
367 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 





C. HINZE PIANO CO., 


C, HINZE, President, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


PIANOS, 


Office and Factory: 


104-108 W. Washington Street, 
CHICAGO. ILL. 


COULON PIANO CO, 


MANURFACTURFR OF 


PIANO FORTES. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


COR, SUPERIOR and ERIE STS., OTTAWA, ILL 
E. COULON, Pres. and Manager. 
AGENTS WANTED.——— 











Plans We==l ORGANS 


Were awarded, at the vey Fair, 
4 MEDALS AND DIPLOM $e 

7 POINTS OF SUP’ ce ipied xc LLENCE. 

20 get nd es DIPLOM 3 WERE TAKEN 
by makers of the raw materials used by me in 
constructing the “Crowns 

32 STATE AND POREIGN BUILDINGS, 
on the Fair Grounds, chose the ‘*Crown”, from 
among a hundred other makes, for their 71 parlors 
or reception room 

37! wonv's FAIR OFFICIALS COMMEND 
HEM, most strongly, in au letters 

Lh I reproduce in an Illustrated Souvenir Cat- 
alogue telling the whole story; sent free; ask for it. 


GEORGE P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
323 to 333 So. Canal St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


HAMILTON 


ORGAN CO., 


Ohicago, U. SBS. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS 


Of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
86, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 











Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 











peek STEAMER Y Qnit% 


Piano and Organ $2700: 
THE PREMIER SNARE DRUM. THE COLBY PIANO C0., 
ate er ne iy nes GRAND Ano UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS, | CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE. 


A. G. SOIGTMANN, Managen, (‘TH JULIUS N. BROWN CO., WESTERN AGENTS. 


923 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. | ST UULZ & BAUER, 


Send for Catalogue. . . 
— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


U. S. Pat. July 5, 1892. Canada Pat. Nov. 30, 1892. 
Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


338 and 340 East 3ist St., New York. 


CHASE, ROBERTS & (0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


al PIANO VARNISHES 



































\\ 
UMOCHTOEUT PUR DEDESREEESED! 


page | pm eeleiet. 














ad Mal ORY AP) Tae 
Brapsuny Music Hatt, | CHICAGO, ILL. BROOKLYN, N. Y. Maxuracrony, Brooxzxruyn, NW. WY. 
290 & 292 Fulton St., S20 State Gerest, 1171 Broadway, 125 to 135 Raymond St., p 
fe 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. Mesutsctory: Brecklys. BROOKLYN,N.Y. | ZWanwmibar Varnishes a Specialty. 
{ 





ee 


spnres 


=x} 1G GRAND), , SQUARE; & UBRIGHT \)/Aeg 
2: tes PIANO FORTE ACTION. 3 : 
F KG 131 to 17 BROADWAY, 








NEAR GRAND JUN’. ON : Jy 
RAILROAD S ‘ | 








—=— | 
> Cambridgeport Mass. | a 
ai THE KRELL PIANO CO., 
' BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST Manufacturers of strictly first-class 








GRAND AND UPRIGHT PLANO 
CORNISH & CO. THE foe mee 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS. 97 Sth Ave, Gon, 17th St., NEW YORK. 





—- MANUFACTURERS OF —— ' 
Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and 
Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. 
FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J- — P= 
Bow and Violin Co 
Maker, , 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN PIANO SZ INCORPORATED. 


Cremona Violins, | WOOD WORKING 
| Violas and ’Cellos.| FACTORY. 








H.R. KNOPF, 












| Capital: One Million Dollars. 
WOODBURY, N. J. 








French, German and Piano Legs, Trusses 
other makers, and Pilasters. 
Sawing, Carving 
Elegant Cases, Bows and an BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


Strings. Artistic Repair- Engraving Panels. 
ing a Specialty, SQUARE LEGS 
FOR REPAIRING 
OLD PIANOS, 
117 FOURTH AVENUE, BERNARD N. SMITH 
Near rath Street, 514to518 W. 24th St., 
NEW YORK. NEW YORK. 


FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT ** Megere ¢ 


4|Khe ©. 8. STONE 


Fiano ¢ . 
ae rem pmer.|102-704East 148th Street, 


ERVING, MASS. NEW YORK. 
















































So 


—~ 
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ie 10 STMDAR M ARTIN 


1833. 








Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 





GUITARS i antanie 


1893. 





i@- NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .@! 





F¢ 

They er 

eens De GONI, | Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRER, 

and many others, but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the 

enly here in the United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 


or o% 


er sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 
»y a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Mr. S. DE LA COVA 
Mr. CHAS. DE JANON, 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 


superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, net 
a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 


Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc., Etc., Etc. 





KURTZMANN 
PIANOS, 


C. KURTZMANN & C0., 





53000 
SOLD. 


OPULAR 
FAS E ant 


ANOS. MW chicago 








MANUFACTURERS, 


626 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, X. ¥. | 














UNEXCELLED IN 
Power and | Singing Quality of Tone, 





KBAce 


Grand, Square and Upright 


+PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 





Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 





And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO | 


For Catalogue and Territory address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
General Factors, - - - CINCINNATI, O. 


CONNOR 
PIANOS. 


134th Street and Soutkern 
Boulevard, 


NEV YoOoRxz. 





And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the e, Guaranteed for Five Years. 

§@™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E, 23d St., New York. 





©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
NEW YORK, 


Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced 
Pianos in America. §4@~ Send for Catalogue. 

N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0., 


IVORY CUTTERS 4ND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Fernishing the Keys, Actions Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


Between 22d and 23d Sts., 











OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IVORYVTON, CONN. 


FOSTER PIANOS." 


FOSTER & CoO., Rochester, N. Y. 


G. CHEVREL. 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry, 


Telegraph and R.R. Station : 
EsSsSEX, CONN. 














Gotp Mepat, Paris Exposition, 1889. 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRANCB. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., and Ca 26 WARR 





Agents for United State % et., NEW YORK, 


271 W ABASH. “"AVE., CHICA 





London Branch : 87 Jewin Crescent, E.C. 


EXCELSIOR ee 


Violas, ’Cellos, Double Basses, Bows, Strings and Fittings. 


L CELS 
QSE80r Highest Grade Instruments, 2° “2 


By First-Crass Artists On ty. 


Made in Our Dresden Ateliers. 





Instruments only genuine bearing our Trade Mark. 
Agencies for several States still open. 


*uo3zp0))ddp uo poy eq OL 


“HO1T09 NI ISIT G@AaVuULSAITTII 


Trade mark 


ALFRED MORITZ & CO., DRESDEN (Saxony). 


Glasgow Branch: 21 East Howard St. 





WEGMAN & CO. 


Fiano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 

greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in® the climate, heat or dampness 

cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 
that ours will excel any other. 


ATBURN, IN. X.- 








TAIB PIANO ACTION CoO.., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


447, 449, 451, 


453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
Naw” Ton zz. 


™ Boston 





cvs ot] QMECELED ™_ 


PRICE MODER: MODERATE. 


Main Office and Works: 





Wooster, Ohio. 





DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR SEVEN OCTAVE ORG AN 


PIANO STYLE 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT, 


THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than allotker makescombined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue, 


HH. LEHR & CO., Easton, Pa. 
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— ESTABLISHED 1854. — 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 





FRNES | CA Bl FR g x ROTHER GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
| gt ae ty ep 


action frame, cast in one piece, patent ed May, 1877, and March, 1878, which has 


caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 





STHEL, Cooper HEWITT & co. 


BOLE AGENT, 


IMU SiC 


ROBT. M. WEBB, 


190 THIRD AVENUE, NEW TORE. 


TRENTON IRON COMPANY, Trenton, N. J. 


MANUFACTUR 


WIRE. 





BROWN & PATTERSON, 








MARCY AVENU E AND HOPE STREET, BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 





THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


TUustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application. 


JEWETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 





ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. . .. . Flue and Reed. .. . . Voiced or Unvoiced. 


Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 
PIPE ORGAN MATERIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 
SAMUEL. PIERCE. Established 1847, 





The Mechanical Piano. 


The Mechanica! Piano is played upon in the 
customary manner. It also enables those who 


ne 


of exchangeable music sheets. In all respects 
the best. Patented in all countries. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


LUDWIG HUPFELD, 


(Successor to S. M. Grob & Co.), 








Music Dealers! 


Have you ever tried to sell the 


JARDINE & Son, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
818 & 820 Bast 39th 8t,, New York, 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: gate They are the best and 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., cheapest in the market. When 
manuals: St. George's Ch. placed under the casters of the 
K. Y..4; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch. piano or organ gives to the in- 
Ba : Fifth Avenue Pres. Strument a fuil, rich tone and 
Ch., N. t : Brooklyn Taber- Saves the carpet. This simple 
nacle, Wives Presbyterian, but effective device is meeting 
Philadelphia, 33 Trinity Ch., with pronounced success among 
an Francisco, Christ Ch., musicians and others.  Testi- 
New Orleans, 3; pA Pittsburgh monials in favor of this Insulator 
R.C. Cathedral, - have been given by 


J A MES F A MPI 0 N. eal aciacdiiihs aie 


| <a Yt Dr. Ziegfeld, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO CASES, 


312 to 316 East 95th Street. | 


PIANO PANELS 
SAWED, CARVED AND ENGRAVED. 


“Coleman Insulator ?” 























Corre meniaane Invited, Sample Set, 50c. 


"SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
215 Wabash Ave. (Second Floor), CHICAGO. 


JAMES BELLAK’S SONS, 


1129 Chestnut Street, 














Just as well adapted for playing asany piano. | 


know nothing of piano playing to perform | 
thousands of music pieces of any length or | 
description, and with expression, by means | 


Leipzig, Germany. | 


READING MASS. 





If not, it wll pay you to investi- | 


} 





Wood Work of Every Description. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 
ALSO 
PIANO HARDW ARS. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 











ALL RELIABLE DEALERS SELL 


Ea OOO IMs 
Because it has a hardwood seat, highly 
WHY? polished, brass claw feet, and is the 
‘ neatest and best Stool ever offered for 


the money. 








MANUFACTURED BY 


THE CHAS. PARKER CoO., 


Send for Catalogue. ~~. ERIDEN, CONN. 








Piano Plates. 


Grand, Square 
and Upright. 


T. Shriver & Go. 


833 East 66th Street, 


NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OP 


Piano Pilates. 


Plates Cast, 
Drilled and 
Japanned, 
all operations being 
finished in our own 
foundry and works. 





Over 30 years’ experience, 
Oldest house in the trade. 

” PLATES SHIPPED TO 

ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 
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STEIN AY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


yway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 Hast Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY KALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK 
Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURC, CERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—538d Street, New York City. 


EUROPEAN 
St. Pauli, 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 








=WISSNER= 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES. 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 FULTON ST. 
FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS: 


Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 STATE STREET, 





BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





BRIGES PIANOS 


BosTonl. 


FIRST in. 
5 FIRS Tin srece. 
FIRS 


in the Favor of the 
Public. 





OCOARD No. 8,117. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON. 


Worlds’ Columbian Exposition, 


CHICAGO, 1893. 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMERFELTS AND HAMMERS. 





T 


| AWARD . 
READS: 


HE Patent Hammerfelts are of the best quality, com- 
bining Compactness and Elasticity with great Durabil- 
ity, which is secured by a patent process, by means of 

which the surface of the Felt is covered with fine hair; also: 

The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and of an im- 


proved shape, produced by their patent hammer covering 


machine. 


K. BUENZ, /Presz Liberal Arts. 


G. H. GORE, See 


dent Judge 5 


relary. 


(SIGNED), 





telco 





CONOVER PIANOS 


Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
@ BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 
("SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., Sole Factors, 


215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





STARR PIANOS. 


Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 


On sale at the New York Ware- . 
conaster“iavwes= The Starr Piano Company, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
RICHMOND, INDIANA, 


In Chicago by HENRY DET- 
MER, Schiller Building, 103 East 
Randolph Street. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 











